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CONSTANTINOPLE —CONSTELLATIONS. 


Beschickiasch, a town containing an imperial suma- 
mer palace, » great part of which was burat in 1816, 
See Dardanelles. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Geneaat Cooncis oF. 
‘These include the second, ffth, sixth, the Trullan, and 
the seventh. ‘The second was convoked by Theodo- 
sius the Great, in $81, to put down the enemies of 
the Nicene creed, who had already been restrained 
by his decrees. “One hundred and fifty Oriental 
bishops, assembled for that purpose, condemned the 
Arians of all parties, togetler with other heretics, 
tnd, in a supplement to the creed above mentioned, 
they decided that equal honour waa due to the Holy 
Ghost as to the Father and the Son, with a view of 
recalling to the orthodox faith the Macedonians or 
Pheumatomachists, who had the Arian doc- 
trine of the inferiority of the Holy Spirit. ‘These, 
however, separated from the council, and suffered 


themselves to be declared heretics. ‘The ordinances | Ludi 


of this council made the bishop of Constantinople 
‘ext in rank to the bishop of Rome, and commitied 
the disputes of their bishops to the decision of the 
emperor. ‘Theodosius confirmed the decrees of the 
council, and even procured them authority in the 
West. The Greek church took advantage of the 
circumstance that the Holy Ghost was declared to 
proceed only from the Father, to set up their claims 
to orthodoxy against the Catholics. ‘The fifth gen- 
eral counel washed, by the emperor Justinian, in 
533, to decide the dispute of the chapters. The 
three chapters were three doctrines of the bishops 
Theodore of Mopsuestis, Theodoret, and Ibes of 
Edessa, who were suspecied of Nestorianism, and de- 
clared ‘heretics by the council. The 165 bishops, 
nearly all from the East, who were assembled at this 
meeting, excluded from their communion the Roman 
bishop Virgilius, who would not unconditionally con- 
demn the three chapters, and with him many divines, 
even some that were dead ; for example, Origen. 
They were only the contemptible the 
senseless veal of Justinian, ‘The sixth council, held 
in 680, by the onder of the emperor Constantine, in 
the Trullan (20 called on account of its vault- 
ed roof), by 166 of whom the legate of the 
Roman bishop Agatho ‘had the influence, 
comlemned the doctrines of the Monothelites, and 
declared their leaders heretics. Rejecting the Bible 
and reason, they proved, from the fathers, that 
Christ acted not merely with one will, which the 
Monothelites maintained, but with both & divine and 
‘@ human will, in accordance with his two natures, 
‘Among, the condemned Monotheltes was Honoris, 
predecessor of Ay . As these two councils 
tind no ew ecclosEaticel laws, the emperor Jus 
tian 1, in 002, agnin eummoned & general coun 
il, which, from the of the meeting to su 
Ply the defects of the fh and sixth, was called the 
wa, and, because it was held a in the 
Ince, the Trullan council; but it is not 
‘num ‘among the councils of Constantinople. It 
confirmed the of the previous sessions, and 
instituted rigid laws for the clergy; among them 
‘were those fixing the rank of the patriarchs and the 








permission of marriage to priests, which were so offen- 
sive to the Latin , that she rejected all the 
decrees of this council ; ‘but in the Greek church, 


they are still valid, ‘The seventh ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, which was held, in 754, in Constantinople, by 
338 bishops, was not attended nor acknowledged by 
the Latin clergy. ‘This council condemned, with the 
‘utmost severity, the worshippers of images, many of 
whom were put to death in consequence. But the 
decrees of this council lost all their validity in con- 
sequence of the subsequent decrees of the council of 
Nice in 787, See Iconoclasts. 
M. 





ANT 
CONSTELLATIONS are the groups into which 
astronomers have divided the fxed stars, and which 


have received names for the convenience of descrip- 
on and reference. ‘The science of the coustellations 
called astrognory. The division of the stars into 
groupe wae begun in ancient times, ts plain that 
tunion of teveral stars into a constellation, to 
the name of some animal, person, or inanimate 
object is given, must be entirely arbitrary, since the 
several points (the stars) may be united in a hundred 
it ways, just as imagieation directs ; for in- 
stance, the best known of all the constellations, the 
Great ‘Bear, or the ain, might just as well bemade 
to represent a great variety of other things, It is 
enough that astronomers know what is meant by a 
certain constellation, so as to understand each other. 
‘The division ofthe envens into constellation i ike 
division of a classic into ‘and paragraphs. 
Tdeler'sUndereuchung uler den Ureprung und 
die Bedeutung der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, (Inquiry 
into the Origin and Meaning of the Names of the 
Stars, by Louis Ideler), is a work of great interest. 
The ancient divisions of the constellations have 
been retained by the moderns, with the addition of 
such as have been newly discovered. When and 
where the first constellations were formed is not 
known. It is very probable that some of the most 
remarkable collections of stars, such as Charles's 
Wain, the Pleiades, Orion, &c.,” were formed into 
consteliptions, and had names given them, in very 
early ages. Some of them, by their different appear- 
ances, serve to mark out the different seasons of the 
year, and, on that account, were not only considered 
as @ kind of directory for the commencement of 
Bloughing, sowing, and other operations of husban- 
dry, but were also as having a great infu- 
ence on the temperature of the air, and the fertility 
of the earth. Hence, from their being signs, point- 
ing ont the times of the year when heit or cold, 
dryness or moisture, predominated, they were 
ext as the causes of ‘these states of the atmosphere. 
They were also imagined to have dominion over 
minerals, vegetables, and animals; over the complex- 
ions, constitutions, and even the dispositions of man- 
kind. ‘This opinion obtained credit the more easily, 
as the sun, moon, planets, and stars were believed to 
be of a divine nature, insomuch that some persons 
conceived that they were inhabited by an inferior Kind 
Of deities, who ed their motions, and directed 
their influences; while others thought that they 
wore animals, each of which had a living soul ; and 
others again supposed that they were animated by a 
part of the substance of the Supreme Being. Each 
Of these notions led mankind to pay them @ sort of 


religions worship, 
‘The Egyptians divided the heavens into several 
regions, which they called the stations or mansions of 
their gods. ‘They worshipped the heavenly bodies, 
and more especially the sun and moon, which they 
called their great gode, the sun Osiris, 
and the moon Isis, . They also i that they 
found in various animals some qualities corresponding 
to the motions, a oF infinences of the sun, 
moon, and some’of the stars; hence they were indue- 
ed nol only to use those animals in their hieroglyphic 
representations of their deities, but also to pay 
divine honours, and denominate the constellations 
from them. ‘The Greeks, who learned astronomy of 
the Egyptians, retained several of their as 
the ram, the bull, tlie dog, &c., but accommodated 
almost all of them to the fabulous history of their 
and heroes, whom they placed among the stars. 
whe Romans imitated them, and the poets of both na- 
tions have given us wild and romantic fables about 
the origin of the constellations, probably derived 
2> 
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CONSTITUTION 


sinte, whether it be a written instrument of a certain 
date, as that of the United States of America, or an 
ag of laws and which have been 
fo inthe course of ages, like the English consti 
tution, 


1, Constitutions, sccondng t their origin or thei 
fundamental principle, may bo divided. in three clas 
se9:—L. those establis the sovercign power ; 2 
those formed by contracts between nations and cer- 
tain individuals, whom they accept as sovereigus, on 
condition of their complying with the terms of the 
contract ; 3. those formed by a compact between dif- 
ferent sovereign powers. 

1. The first class may “be again divided into, a. 
constitutions established by a free sovereign people 
for their own regulation—the only ones which rest 
(on a just and philosophical besis (although such as 
are embraced in the other descriptions may be the 
best which circumstances will allow in given cases) ; 
of this sort are the constitutions of the United States ; 
‘and, 6. such as have been, in some instances, granted 
by the plenary power of absolute monarchs to their 
subjects, and which, in theory, are the voluntary gift 
of the beneficence of the ruler. ‘These are called, 
the French, constitutions octroyées, from octroyer, to 
grant. Such an instrument is the French Charte, 
‘which commences with the words Nous avons volon- 








ind, | vernment, of a more oF less poy 


coctroyée, in any case, can hardly be regarded other. 


wise than as a compact, ing, us it does, from 
the wants of the times and the demands of the peo- 
ple, and expressing the intention of the ruler to ob- 
serve certain rules, which these wants and demands 
rescribe. Where would be its value, how could it 
Pe regarded asa funlamental law, co the 
‘operations of the government, if it were linble to be 
polished at any inoment, at the pleasure of the sove- 
reign? That the monafeh acted from compulsion 
in granting the constitution, only proves e 
character ofthe tines made ft indlpensable.* 

‘3. Some constitutions are compacts between sever. 
al sovereign powers. Such was the constitution of 
the German empire, and that of the United Provinces 
of Holland, and such is also the Swiss confederation. 
‘The constitution of the United States of America, al- 
though the different states call themselves sovereign, 
proceeded, in point of fact, from the people of 









in of the two great divi- 
‘abatl Gnd that they all recognize 
‘the sovereignty people. They are, as wo bave said, 
‘established: either by the people themscives, or by a coo. 
Tract between the people and their fature ruler, or are 
‘granted by the ruler. In tho first case, the constitution f 
E direct emanation from their sovereign Tn the 












dependence of the contracting parti 
People collectively, have no superior. 
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United States collectively, as is apparent from the very 
beginning of the instrument, which is in these words 
—" We, the people of the United States,” and, not 
“We the states.” Moreover, it can escape no one’s ob- 
servation that che congress, ecnhahed by this consti- 
tution, has rights and powers far exceeding those 
which other confederate, but entirely distinct govern 
‘ments, are wont to allow each other, and that the 
constitution, in short, unites all the states into one 
nation, the government being called, by all 

the national government. Governments entirely and 
virtually distinct from each other never would, how- 
ever closely confederated, allow @ government, par- 
ticularly a national government, to be estabii 
over themselves, It seems, therefore, that the con- 
stitution of the United States is more than a mere 
compact between independent powers, yet less than 
the simple constitution of an undivided nation : it ought 
rather to be considered as forming one whole with 
the different constitutions of the states which have 
given up to the general government most of the 
Tights of sovereignty, as 


it of making war and 
peace, coining, &c.+ 


II, In regard to political principles, casio, 


are, 1. democratic, when the fi 







Venice, and such still are those of some Swiss can- 
tons, for instance, Berne. 3. Of a mixed character. 
To this latter division belong some monarchical con- 
stitutions, which recognize the existence of a king 
whose power ism by other branches of go- 
cost. ‘The Bri- 
tish constitution belongs to this division. It has of- 
ten been called a mixture of democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy ; but, in fact, even the representation of 
the commons of this country is, in a grest measure, 
under the control of the privileged orders, so thit 
the government falls, almost entirely, into the hands 
of the aristocracy, and little of the democratic ele- 
‘ment is visible. by th 
III. ‘The forms of government, established by the 
various constitutions, afford a ground of division im- 
portant in some res} ast 








sl ., or the way in which the 
peoy iy in the government, i an 
Eye Etat cad tera de 


people to partake in the government, without repre- 
entation, This is the cise In’ several of the small 
Swiss cantons, in which the whole assemble 
and legislate. | It is obvious that such a constitution 
can operate only where the number of citisens is very 
small, and, even then, it will be, almost always, ob- 





{For more particular information respecting the consti. 
tution of the United States, we would refer the reader to the 
Federalist, the contemporaneous etposition of this instra- 
aeat, by somo of the ablest men concerned in it prepare, 

10 Vhew of the Constitution of the United States of 
y William Ravwle, Philadvlphia, 1329, cantaine 
aa Incld explanation of ite principles, and bas been, as well 
‘be tho Federalist, introduced, ab 2 text-book, into ‘some of 
the American cofleges. The ‘Elementary Catechiem of the 
Constitution of the United States, for the Use of Schools, 














Spin. Bransbury, Boston, 1088, hibit the of 
the constitution in a way to make them easily inte ible, 
ttba'would prove a vaefal guide to a foreigner desirous of 





‘obeaining a general insight into the constitution, without 
the trouble of much stud 
epe 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


des Debate, which comes next to it, having only from 
13,000 to 1490). In the begimlg, a share ofthe 
Constitutionnel cost. 30,000 3 now it costs 
100,000. A great variety of topics is treated of in 
this paper, embracing not only politics, but the 
sciences and arts, and, as interesting to general 
readers, it may be recommended in preference to 
‘any other French newspaper. 

CONSTRUCTION, in politics, is the interpreta- 
tion of the fundamental law of thestate. Wherever 
there is such a fundamental law, a difference of opi- 
nion must exist respecting the meaning of certain 


, a8 110 phraseology but the m: is 
Bapable of perfect prec! 





. Such construction is 
therefore a copious source of party strife, In several 
states, there have been parties, which declared war 
‘against all construction of the fundamental law, and 
insisted upon the exeeation of its sires metning, 
ting is obvions meaning, as they called it, 
easolhdag but ther own contedon of To provk 
sions. Such difference of opinion must exist in 
regard to every writen ende, political oF religious. 
us the Protestants declared, at the diet of Auge. 
, that they would not allow any construction of 
the Bible, since its obvious meaning expressed God's 
will, ‘The construction of the fundamental | 
then, wherever persons are united in one soc 
of vital importance, and particularly #0 in pol 
Tf the construction of the constitution, that is, the 
declaration of its meaning in doubtful points, is un- 
provided for, and left, as has been the case in 
several of the modern monarchies, to the executive, 
liberty may be considered as destitute of any bul- 
wark. The United States of America are the first 
state, at least of any magnitude, which has entrusted 
the construction of the constitution, in cases of dispute 
between the government and people, to a tribunal 
wi ie instrument itself. is tril is 
provided ‘This tribunal 
the supreme court of the United States. 
CONSUL; aname given, 1. to the two highest 
magistrates in the x ic of Rome, from whom it 






passed to certain high officers under the emperors ; 
2. the designation of the three highest magistrates of| 
the French republic, during a certain period ; 3. the 
title, at present, of certain officers of 8 diplomatico- 
commercial character. 

I. In Rome, after the kings had been expelled, 
two consuls were placed at 
the body in whose hands was the administration of 
the republic ; consul signifying adviser, counsetior. 
‘These officers were to be aumually elected. In 
Greek, they were called iveru (the, highest). Con- 
suls were, at first, chosen only from among the 
at a later period, also from the plebeians. 
some cases both the consuls were plebeians, but 
this was an exception to the general rule. In order 
to be eligible to the consulship, the candidate was to 
be forty-five years of age (etas coneularit). But this 
law was frequently volated, Pompey wes made 
consul in his thirty-sixth, Valerius Corvus in his 
treaty id, Scipio Africanus, the elder, in his 
twenty-eighth, and the youngest Scipio in his thirty- 
eighth yea. "Nobody waa Us be reclected const! pl 
after an interval of ten years. But this law was also 
disregarded; Marius was reelected immediately. 
The candidate was required, by law, to be in Rome 
at the time of the election; but this law was not 
better regarded than the others. The election ofthe 
consuls took place in the comitia cenfuriata, in the 
Campus Martine. One of the existing consuls pre- 
sided. He who had most votes was called consul 
prior. His name was the first in the fasti. He also 
first received the fascee (q, v.), and usually presided 
at the election of the magistrates for the next year. 
The time of election varied at diferent veriods. ‘The 





head of the senate, | is 
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the consuls (insignia) were the same with those of 
the former kings, the crown ; and, instead 
of a sceptre, they had a sia of ivory (scipio ebur- 


neus). Their toga was lined with purple ( - 
fests); der the emperors, was’ embroidered. 
sat upon an ornamented chair (sella curulis). 


‘Twelve lictors, with the fasces and axes, preceded 
them. In the beginning, the lictors, with fasces, 
marched before each ; but Valerius Publica made a 
law, that, in the city, they should precede only ane. 
After that time, the consuls enjoyed this honour re- 
spectively, in alternate months. ‘The one who was 
not by the fasces had a public slave going 
before him (accensus), and the lictors following him. 
The consul who was frst elected, or who had most 
children, or, if the number was equal, whose wife 
was living, or who had most votes, frst received the 





. | fasces cum securibus. Whoever met the consul gave 


‘way to him, uncovered his head, descended from his 
horse, or rose, ifhe happened to be seated. If the 
‘consul saw any one this form of respect, he 
ordered the lictor to punish him (animadvertere). 
The ennals of state were called fasti consulares, 
and particular years were designated by the 
names of the consuls then in office. 
of saying, for instance, A. U. C, 090, i 
‘Tullio Cicerone ‘et L. Antonio consnlibus ; hence nu- 
merare multos coneuics, instead of muitos annos.. In 
order to understand the authority of the consuls, it 
most be kept in mind, that, in the time of the Roman 
republic, the powers of the different branches of 





vernment were by no means Kept so distinct as with 
us, and therefore much ‘opportunity was then 
afforded for the assumption of undue authority. ‘The 


division of powers is one of the most important in- 
ventions in the art of governing, and affords one of 
the greatest protections of liberty ; much greater than 
by republicanism, or any form of govern- 
ment, without it, We find’ united inthe cones to 
a degree, the executive, judiciary, legisia- 
AEE age he ote, date, and tie 
Of the preceding Kings: "They cruld Solar wy 

in They re war, 
conclude peace, make alliances, and even order, & 


citizen to be put to death ; hence Cicero ascribes to 
them Fegiam potestatem (Legg. iil. 3.) But Valerius 
Pablicola tock the axe out of their fascee, that js 


deprived them of their right over the lives of the 
ifzne ant le thems af est whet the cy only 
the right to decree the punishment of scourging. 
Without the ct, when they had the command over 
the army, they ad the axeyin the fates, that ie, the 
power to to deatl® Publicola had a law en- 
acted allowing appeals from the consuls to the peo- 
ple. The greatest check was pot upon the consular 
Power by the establishment of the tribunes of the pieo- 
Ble, who had the right to oppose every measure of 
the consuls. Yet their power remained v 


‘They tood, in reality, at the head of the whole repub 
lic:all other officers were upder them, the tribunes of 


the people onl excepted: they convoed the senate, 





provinces and foreign kings, and gave audience to 
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CONSUMPTION. 


It is not always deteriorated by use: on the contrary, 
if skilfully cultivated, its value is increased. 
pect to the products, too, there is a difference ; 
some are destroyed, or, in other words, reduced to 
their elements, by use, as provisions.’ Others, as 
the pecous sans, are fot neceamsly detroyed by 
time or use. The metals, ordinarily, pass 
various forms, in a variety of manufactures, before 
they are wasted and lost in rust ; and some products, 
being destroyed in one form, are converted into 
materials for use in another, The remnants of linen 
and cotton fabric, for instance, supply materials for 
paper; and 0 the wood and iron of ship, on ceas- 
tobe wah: in their combat jon for the Pur 
poses of navigation, still supply, the one fuel, 
‘materials for the founderies of iron. The 
the advancement of the arts, the more extensively 
will the remnants of consumption of one kind supply 
the materials for the production of articles of a 
form. The arts will even convert the destruction 
of war into the materials for new production. The 
bones left on the feld of Waterloo have been care- 
fully collected, and to Britain, to 
manure the lands. ‘The increase of population, and 
the progress of the ars, introduce a thousand ways 
of gleaning the relics of’ one kind of consumption to 
‘supply the materials of another. This is one of the 
absolute gains of resources consequent upon the ad-_ 
vance of civilisation. 
In regard to consumption, the remarks and reason- 
ing of Adam Smith have led to some erroneous pre- 
Juulices, though his positions are, in some respects, 
just. He assumes, for instance, that all the stock | 
of society, including the improvements on the lands, | 
are the result of savings, or the excess of the results 
of labour over the demands for immediate consump- 
tion ; and this is, no doubt, true; but the inference 
which is, and too often, made, that the great object 
of a nation should be to save the fruits of its labour, 
fas the surest means of wealth and ity, is by 
‘no means true in its full extent. If, for instance, a 
community has saved the 8 ‘of its labour to 
the amount of £100, for which sum it imports from 
abrond, and introduces into use, a more perfect kind 
of plovght, and the art of making it, or the art of 
ing’ better hat, or screw, or saw, with the same 
labour —the amount saved being expended for this 
, the numerical possessions, or the computed 
capital stock, of that community, is thereby diminish. 
ad; and yet the aggregate productive capacity is 
increased. 


This lets us into a principle of national economy, 
which is too frequently overlooked, namely, that the 
means of prosperity—the national’ wealth—consists 
more in the capacity for production than in actual 
possessions. As far as the capital, of nominal 
‘wealth, consists in the implements of production, and 
the accommodations for the shelter of the inhabit- 
ants, they are both a part of the individual wealth 
and ‘rational resources. But a vast proportion of| 
the productive faculties of » people do not exit in 
the form of property, and are not marketable articles, 
OF this description are the arts, and those character- 
istics of a community which enable the people to 
maintain litical 





1g of stock, which might 
devoted to these objects, by a consumption for that 
purpose, is a wasteful and shortsighted economy. 
‘The great business of society, in an economical view, 
is production and consumption ; and a great produc 


In re-| i 





tion without a nding ‘consumption of 
ducts cannot for a long tike be eontioned. The 
notions about the destructive tendency of luxury are, 
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therefore, preposterous, as a general proposition, for 
it propose turf, and saving’ for bo purpose, Sup- 


for production. Tha de conic of rage He, 
imposed result i » im 
Ive aac. 
‘To keep’ the streams of production in active flow, 
consumption is ; and the consumption 
which directly and steadily promotes production is 


in fact, ive of public wealth. We do not 
mean to deny, that the expenditures of a man who 
exceeds his means of payment will be injurious, not 
only to himself, but also to the community ; for he 
may annihilate the capital. of those who give him 
credit, and, since their industry may d 
capital, which supplies them with tools to work with 
materials to work upon, and a stock of clothing, 
fodd, and accommodations, until they can obtain 
returns of their industry by a sale of its products, 
the loss of this capital, by trusting it to one who 
never pays them, ig a destruction of their industry. 
Hoarding, on the other hand, though not so injurious, 
yet, if too generally prevalent, may have the effect 
of paralyring , and stifling and enfeebling 
the economical energies of # people, by diminishing 
the motives to industry, Ina healthy state of the 
national industry, therefore, the consumption of pro- 
ducts should bear a just i luction, 
As long as enough is saved to supply all the increase 
of demand for a stock of implements and materials, 
and make all the improvements, of a permanent 
nature, of which the country is susceptible, such as 
canals, roads, bridges, &c.,—which are, indeed, all 
of them, only different modes of present consump- 
tion of the fruits of labour of various kinds to repro- 
duce others,—it is much better, as a rule, 
that the remainder of the products of industry should 
be expended in luxuries, than that they should not 
bbe produced at all. In’ regard to luxuries—inclod- 
ing in this term ali the expenditures made for 
gratification of appetite, taste, or wanity—the disposi- 
tions of men, in general, will sufficiently incline 
them to these. ‘There is no neces for inculating 
the utility of such expenditures as encouragements 
to industry. Against the importunity of the appe- 
tites and desires of men, and against improvidence and 
thoughtlessness of the future, doctor Franklin’s les- 
sons of economy are of great utility. But, looking 
At the whole mass of society us 8 great engine 
production and consumption, we shall inculcate a 
different set of maxims, based on more comy 
sive principles. The example uf doctor Franklin 
himself would be a I lesson, in this respect ; 
for he was not iliberal of his tine, or labour, oF 
7, in prom \ose expenditures whi 
the edfancement of society for their object. These 
are such as no immediate appetite or 
taste. They look to the future. Their greatest en- 
cours; is the honour which is paid to them by 
the public opinion ; for ifa man gains more distinc 
ton by encouraging a useful or ornamental art, 
founding a school, or contributing to the construction 
ofa public work, than by riding ina conch, a gen- 
erous motive is held out to him to turn a part of the 
neral consumption, of which his resources give 
iim the control, into these channels. The tastes 
and habits of thinking of a people detemine the di 
rection of a vast proportion of the general consump- 
tion ; and direton sod amount of is conrun 
tion ‘again determine, in great >, those 
preduction, 
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CONTEMPT—CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. 


decomposition of water by iron, instead of sulphuric 
‘acid; and his activity and skill on this commission 


‘occasioned his appointment of director of the serosta- 


Sic sctiool nt Meudon. Conté suggested the iden of 
establishing a place of deposit for uséful machines, 
tools, &e., in juence of which the conservatory 
was instituted. He afterwards introduced the manu- 
facture of an excellent kind of crayons into France, 
and established a great manufuctory, which still suy 
plies all France with them. | He was appointed, 
1798, to accompany the French expedition to Egypt, 
and his services were of the greatest value. He con- 
‘structed a furnace on the Pharos, near Alexandria, in 
the space of two days, for red-hot balls, with which 
the British were repelled, and thus time was given 
for fortifying that place. ' The machines and instru- 
ments of the army having fallen into the hands off 
the Arabs, Conté was obliged to furnish everything, 
even the tools: he constructed wind-mills, machines 
for the mint at Cairo, for an Oriental printing estab- 
lishment, for the fabrication of gunpowder, &c., and 
cannon ‘founderies; manufactured steel, paper, 
swords for the soldiers, ytensils for the hospitals, 
instruments for the engineers, for the as. 
tronomers, microscopes for the naturalists, drums, 
trumpets, in short, everything necessary for such & 
milltary and scientific expedition in such @ country as 





Egypt. On his return to France, he was appointed 
to superintend the execution of the work on 
t, and invented a gravin , which, by 


performing certain parts of the Inbour, spared the ar- 
tist much time and trouble. ‘The death of his wife, 
to whom he was tenderly attached, threw him into a 
ingering disease, and he sarvved her but. & short 
ime. Conté was a member of the legion of honour. 
His simplicity, integrity, courage, disinterestediness 
and warmth of affection rei him no less amiable 
and estimable in private life, than his science and in- 
genuity made him valuable to the nation, 
CONTEMPT. Legislative bodies and judicial 
tribunals are generally invested with power ‘to 
tect themselves agaist Pad uch a 
Powers sential to enable them to conduct their 
yusiness. They are usually empowered to commit 
persons to prison, or punish them otherwise, for dis- 
‘turbances and contempts. A legislative body may 
punish one of its own inembers for disorderly beha- 
viour, as well as a bystander.’ Judicial tribunals have 
the sume r. The French penal code, article 
222, &c., provides, that, when any executive or ju- 
dicial officer shall, during or on account of his oficial 
duties, be insulted, the person guilty of the outrage 
shall be punished by an imprisonment of not leas than 
two months nor more than two years ; unless the of- 
fence is committed in open court, in which case the 
imprisonment is not less than two nor more than five 
years. Blackstone mys, in the fourth volume of his 
‘Commentaries, that process for contempt is ‘an in- 
seporable attendant on every superior tribunal ; and, b 
accordingly, we find it actually exercised as far back 
as the annals of our law extend.” This power has a 
‘much broader construction in Britain than in America, 
being confined, in the latter eountry, mostly af 
Jeast, to the cases of actual disturbance and flagrant 
lasses the com, 8 alten to influence a 
decision by popular appeals, or direct and high-hand- 
ed or outrageous resistance to, or obstruction of, its 
lings or processes; whereas, in Britain, it 
extends to acts or omissions which do not directly dis- 
turb the judicial proceedings ; such, for instance, as 
ot paying a bill of cont awarded by the court; not 
obeying the summons of a court of equity, apd not 
‘bill; refusing to be sworn as & witness, 
which has also been held to be a contempt in the 
United States. Serving a process on an attorney, 
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while attending vourt has been held to bea contempt 
of the court in Britain ; likewise shouting or 
applause, in court, on a return of a verdict bya Jury. 
It was held, in New York, to be a contempt of the 
court to bring a suit in the name of another, without 
hhis consent. "It is a contempt to endeavour, by writ- 
ings or publications, to prejudice the public mind, or 
that of a jury, or the court, in a cause pending in 
court. This is not only an attack upon the put 
‘administration of justice, but also upon the right of 
the individual partie he ut, snc would be 
vain to provide, by law, that no party shall be adjudg- 
Elor chnlemnéd wideout a heating if pracions af 





Ly oa be im of a fair hear- 
% party may be charged with contem 
an the view of fe court, that is, without Wk. 


e 
ing the testimony of, witnesses, for ruisdemeanours 
committed in presence of the court, or on the testi- 
mony of witnesses ; and he is always heard in his 
‘own defence, provided he observes decorum in mak- 
ing his defence. The process is necessarily summary, 
since the cases are generally such as require immedi- 


ate interposition, and courts do not usually resort to 
it, except in palpable and eases. 
CONTENT axp NONCONTENT are the words 


by which assent and dissent are expressed in the 
house of lords. AY np NO are used in the house 
of commons. 

CONTESSA, the elder and the younger ; two 
German authors, The former, Christian James 
Salice Contessa, was born at Hirschberg, in Silesia, 
in 1767, and died in 1826: the latter, Charles Wil- 
liam Salice Contessa, was born, A\ 9, 1777, at 
Hirschberg, studied ‘at Halle, and died at Berlin, 
June 2, 1825. He wrote talesand comedies. Von 
Houwald, likewise 2 German poet, published his 
works in 1826. Hoffmann has aexeribed Contessa’s 
character in a masterly manner, under the name of 
Sylvester, in his Serapi . The elder of the 
two brothers is unimportant as an author. 

CONTI, Awroxio Scie, abbate ; a Venetian 
patrician whose mathematical attracted 
the attention of Newton, was born at Padua, in 
1677. He gave up the clerical profession, because 
he disliked to hear confessions. He visited Paris, and, 
in 1715, London, where he was elected a member 
of the royal society, on the of Newton. 
Here he became involved in the controversy be- 
tween Newton and Leibnits, and, by attempting to 
avoid displeasing either of them, diseatisfied both. By 
chance, Conti came into possession of 8 manuscri 
which Newton’s system 
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CONTINENTAL SYSTEM—CONTORNIATI. 


ed by civilised nations, but treated every ine 
longing to the country of the enemy as 
found in armss made even the crows of merchantmmen 


son for this and all the sul 
leon was, that he consi 

‘enemy,and the enemy of the political doctrines which 
took their rise from the revolution. He often used 
to say, “Je ne fais pas ce que je veust, mais ce que je 
peuz. Ces Anglais me forcent d vivre au jour le jour.” 

Britain immediately directed reprisals against the 
Berlin decree, frst by an order in council of Jan. 7, 
1807, by which all neutral vessels were prohibited to 
sail from one port to another ing to France, 
or one of her allies, or to a nation #o much under her 
control that British vessels could not have inter- 
course with it. Every neutral vessel which should 
violate this order was to be confiscated, with her 

‘A second decree of Nov. 11, 1807, was 
much ‘more oppressive to commerce. ‘By this, all 
harbours and places of France and her allies, in Eu- 
rope and the colonies, as likewise every country with 
which Britain -was at war, and from which the Bri- 
tish flag was excluded, were subjected to the same 
restrictions as if they were closely blockaded ; all 
commerce in the manufactures and productions of| 
such countries was prohibited, and vessels eny 
in such commerce were to be confiscated, as also all 
those vessels whose certificates showed that they 
were built in the enemy’s country, Another order 
in council declared the sale of vessels, by the enemy, 
to neutrals, unlawful, and the intended transfer of 
Property void. 

Hardly were these orders promulgated, when 
France made counter reprisals. By a decree of 
Milan of Dec. 17, 1807, aggravated by a decree of the 
‘Tuileries, Jan. 11, 1808, every vessel, of whatsoever 

which had been searched by a British vessel, 

‘consented to be sent to Britain, or had paid any 
duty whatever to Britain, was to be declared dena- 
Sionalized, and to have become British property ; and, 
in every ‘case, such denationalized vessel, as also 
those which had broken the blockade ’ declared 


and sugar, were invented (which 
remarkable peychological fact, that people would 
drink the decoction of any stuf, which resembled 
‘coffee in colour, though it had not the slightest resem- 


m 
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blance in taste ; i tion), and 
es bie eee eaten 
which were the 


‘very extensive and flourish~ 
Ing branches of fodustry. 
‘As the holy alliance (a league as obnoxious as its 


name is arrogant) is composed of European conti- 
nental powers and ase cilef ject of Une colon 
is the destruction of liberal institutions by the exer. 
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COOK ERY—COOPER. 
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COOPER—CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
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COPIAPO—COPPER. 


the Bite Ste hme moweres 
the sun to stand’ still,” 
sculptor of the 
Copernicus, for the city of Cracow, which is one. of 
the most noble specimens of modern art, 

; Gee ES 


“He 


COPIAPO ; omer a of Cie which gives ite 
name to the jurisdiction ; 140 miles N,N. W.. Rigja ; 
Jon, 71+ 19 W. ; lat. 27° 10’. ; population, 1700: 


Ie a utated on river of the same name, twelve afterwards 


from the sea. The houses are ‘built. 
‘OPLEY, Jonw Sina.zror,, & selftaught and 
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21, 1772; went, with his mother and sisters, in 


| 1775, to England; was sent at the age of sevem 
years, toa ‘at Chatham, near Lom 
don, and after the lapse of a few years he 
under the reverend 





Cambridge. He distinguished i 
duous 
the high ‘second wrang] 

obtained a lay fellowship, and, in 1795, visited the 
United Staies. In 1798, he returned to Engl 

the study of the law at Lincoln's Inn, 

and was, for two years, with Mr Tidd, a distinguished 

In 1816, Mr Copley was elected 

it for Yarmouth. In 1819, he 

of serjeant-at-law, and was M.-P. for 


by his able assistance of Sir Charles 

‘etherel, in his defence of the eldest Watson, 
by an equally, able defence of Thistle: 

treason. Wetherel and 

of the populace, sad 


‘wood, both accused 
Copley were then ‘he 





distin Painter, was bor in 1738, in Boston, | their names were placarded on every comer. 

Maseichusetts, and died ia London, in 1615, Cop-| these displays of talent, the government fll the ine 
dey bagaa to Pot te ery esry age and Bieces, of securin; services. He was, there- 
executed by him in Boston, before (to use his own ‘commission at Derby, 
words) he had seen any tolerable » and cer- | for th ‘and his companiond. Im 
tainly could have received any instruction, | 1810, he was made solicitor-general, in time to in 
Jo the at of painting, from the lipe of « maser, Soar Butie'g ey Pate of Bs 
show his nat and, which he assisted the 





in fact, were 

ed by his later pi Craig Hae loot vie ily 
tl 1774. In 1176, he came to Britain, where 

met his wife and , whom he had feft in Bos- 
le between Britain and America 





Mr Co sley’s only surviving son, now 
Jord. Lymihurst, snd formerly high chancellor of 
England "vas born at Bowton, ] 


| hae eens eae 





had 
crated lord Lyatiurs When 


265, 1827,,he was created 
Wellin, was formed, lord Lynd- 
the accession 





has 
melanie rity is 8°78. 
| eo ee heated or rubbed, a styptic, 

to animals, 


‘temperatures, converts It into green rust, 
which is the exide combined with a portion of 
nic acid. 

‘There aré two oxides of 





canpetch eine sehen the per. 
subsides as a red 
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UOPPER. 
used by the batton-makers of Birmingham, under the | lised. Its colour is between 


name of platina, by adding five of sinc to 
cight of fra "The Uotlers Keller, who were ery 
celebrated statuefounders, used an alloy, 10,000 
parts of which containing’ 9140 of copper, 553 of| 
Zinc, 170 of tin, and 137 of lead. Their castings are 
famous, and some are of very large sise, as the eques- 
trian statue of Louis XIV., cast at a single jet, by 
Balthasar Keller, in 1699, which is twenty-one feet 
high, and weighs 53,263 French pounds. These 
satues are usually called bronze statues, alt 
made of brass. Brass was well known to the Ko- 
mans, under the name of orichalcm, who took ad- 
vantage of its resemblance to gold, in robbing 
temples, and other public pass et that preci 
metal. Thus Julius Ceesar robbed the capitol of 
t of gold, and Vitellius despoiled 
and omaments, and 


‘The art of tinning copper consists in 
zeal with a thin lnyer of in, inorder to protec i 
surface from rusting. For this , 

tin are placed upon 3 well. ihe art of copper, 








Success of the operation “is avoided by employing 
is of resin, or muriate of ammonia, and re- 





ture is even, or fiat conchoidal. 
4°8 to 5-4. ‘It consists, according to Chenevix, of| 


Specific gravity, 


81 copper and 19 sulphir. It oocure in veins and 
‘beds, in primitive say secondary rocks, and is 
found with other ores of copper. In the United 
States, it has been met with very often in the old red 
sandstone, but is nowhere wrought as yet, to advan- 
tage. It abounds in Comwall, and many European 


4. Purple Copper occurs both massive and crystal- 


. | 88:5 copper, and 11-5 of oxygen. 








brown. It is often ish, 
in which blue is apt to prevail. ‘The form of 
the crystal is that of a cube, of which the solid angles 
are replaced. It is sof, easily frangible, and secile 
ina slight degree. Specific gravity, 5-033. That of 
Norway consists of copper 69°80, sulphur 19, iron 
7-50, and oxygen 4. It is fusible into a globule, 
which acts powerfully upon the magnetic needle, 
The purple copper is found in Norway, Saxony, and 
England, ond occurs under similar circumstances 

ith the other ores of copper. 

¢. The Grey Copper, or Fahlers, is of a steel-grey 
or iron-black colour. ‘It occurs erystallized in the 
form of the tetraedron, in which no regular structure 
is visible; it also occurs massive and disseminated. 
Its fracture is uneven or imperfectly conchoidal, with 
a shining or glistening metallic lustre, It is brittle. 
Specific gravity, 4-5. It consists of 62 copper, 23 
iron, and 14 sulphur; bat it also contains, mixed 
with these constituents, various other metals, in very 
variable Proportions 8a lead, antimony, and silver. It 
occurs in Russia, France, Spain, |, Chile, and 
Mexico. Bae " 

d. Yellow 





ites, occurs of 


Copper Ore, oF Pyrite, 
the| various shades of yellow, crystallized m the form of 


the tetraedron, having ‘the solid angles replaced, 
and massive, It is also stalactitic and dal. It 


| is brittle, yields to the knife, and may thereby easily 


be distinguished from iron pyrites, which it often 
much resembles. Specific Eye consis 
copper 30, iron’ 38-20, sulphur 35°16, earthy matter 
0°50, lead, arsenic, and loss, 2-14. it is the most 








by most of the other ores of , Sometimes 
lens, oxide of tin, and several of the ores of iron. Te 


pean countries, in Japan, and Africa. ‘In the year 
ending June 30, 1817, 73,727 tons of copper ore 
(principally copper pytites), which sold for £410,936, 


. | and yielded 6425 tons of pure copper, were raised 


from the mines of Cornwall only ; being more than 
three fourths of the quantity raed from the British 
8. 

8, Red Oxide of Copper is of a red colour, varying 
greatly in its shades, and, by transmitted light, ofven 
Of acrimson red. It occurs erystallized in the form 
of the octoedron, and its varieties, which are very nu- 
merous, The crsals are externally splendent, but 
sometimes of a lead-grey colour, with a metallic Ius- 
tre. The cross fracture is sometimes uneven ; oftener 
conchoidal with a splendent and somewhat adaman- 
tine lustre. It is transparent, or translucent, yields 
easily to the knife, and is brittle. Specie gravity, 
49 to 5-6, It consists, according to Chenevix, of 
(ed oxide of cop- 
per is also found in delicate capiliary crystals, as well 
Es massive, when it s opaque, and Fequently gram 
lar in ts fracture. ‘The brick-red, or tie copper ore, 
which occurs earthy, or a little indurated, appears to 
be a mixture of oxide of copper and oxide of iron, 
‘This spectes is found in the primitive and transition 
rocks, associated with the other ores of copper. It is 
found finely crystallised in the English mines, and at 
Chessy in France. It also occurs in the Harts, the 
Bannat, Hungary, Chile, and Peru, but, hitherto, has 
not been |, except in very limited quantities, in 
the United States, 

4. Carbonate of Copper. Oxide of copper, combin- 
‘ed with carbonic acid, forms two species—the blue, 
and the carbonate ; the differences between 
which arise either from different states of oxidatina, 
or in part from the combination of water. 
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copT—cory. 


ously possessed, and protected their church from 
The encroschments ‘of the Constantinopolitan see. 
would 
jive or | princes. 

‘Their wealth, numbers, and respectability rapidly de- 
clined ; and, ‘hou intermarrying with their 


k, 
the latter end of the third century, had contributed 


e their 


Froder which they 
sprung up from the oppression which they 
toured, could not filto cutthem off from the use of 
such instructors, and accustom them to neglect a 
language which served only sx an invidious distinc, 
Gon. In the lower, or northern provinces, it appears 
to have heen little, if at all, spoken as early as the 
ugh used and studied, 


cea. 





‘whom this lany 
{tis an ori 
with any other, tho 
introduced, unalt 


tongue, having no distinct afinity 
igh many Greek words have been 
‘by Christian writers, and seve- 
ral terms appear to have been anciently borrowed 
from the HTel “The Coptic version of the New 
‘Testament is valuable on account of its antiquity, 
dating, according to several critics, as early as the 
nd not later than’the fifth, at the 


Copts to thelr ancestors. _( bach In Cow 
ment. Reg. Sece 1, xiv, 38. , 

Tieng okies of 
dey 
calcula- 
between 


leeting the ever 
since the Arabs made the conquest of Egypt. ‘The 
Turks are generally ignorant, and little to 
basiness, “The beys and mamelukes, taken 


‘and misrule, to 8 state of | is 
national character 
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the hands of the Copts, who make a mysterious sct- 
nee of thei administration, which none can under 
stand bat themselves. lowing cut represents _ 
the costume of eCopt of rank. = 





They are quiet, industrious and saturnine, but are 
often represented, by travellers, ascrafty, fraudulent, 


‘The Coptic, of which the 


English Orientaliat 
Woide hus published and dict bas 
beconte 8 dead I 


grammar a 
In modern times, how- 
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CORPULENCE—CORPUS CHRISTI. 


cular part ls quantity can ether exceed nor fall 


and the production and deposition of it is confined to 
no such defnite form. ‘The formation of the muscular 
fibres, or the change of blood into flesh, takes place 
in the capillary system, formed by the minutest. por- 
tions of the arteries at their termination in the mus- 
cles. (Concerning the production of fat, see Fat.) Lf 
blood is copiously furnished with nutritive matter, 
i sconce nly it moseular Ses and fit 
‘The secretion of yin a in 2, ON 
ihe'stte of the beni? Children aml females have 
a larger proportion of it than adult men. It is pro- 
motel by rich diet, 8 good digestion, corporeal insc- 
tivity, tranquillity of mind, &c, There Is, however, 
1 diseased state of the system, which, independently 
of all these influencts, will increase the production 
and deposition of fat.’ We see young people and 
men, even such as are intelligent, and continually 
engaged in active business, very corpulent. The 
enormous of many men appears to bear no 
proportion to their food, and is evidently a disease, as 
‘many other secretions in the body ; for example, the 
preparation and secretion of the bile, saliva, &c., are 
‘augmented by disease. Sandiford mentions an unborn 
child, in which he observed monstrous mass of fat. 
‘Tulpius saw a boy five years old, who weighed 160 
pounds. Bartholini makes mention of a 

eleven years, who weighed above 200 John 
Love, a bookseller of Weymouth, who died in October, 
1793, wei twenty-six stone, or 364 pounds, and 
vas absolutely suffocated excess fates, BL 
ward Bri r of Malden, in ‘when only 
poy weighed ten stone four’ pounds, of 
144 pounds; when twenty, he had increased to twenty- 
four stone, after which he gained two stones yearly ; 
for, at his death, which took place in 1760 in tie 
thirtieth year of his age, he weighed forty-four stone, 
or 616 ._ His height was five feet nine and a 
half inches. He is said to have been in the habit of 
drinking one gallon of small beer daily, and once for 
a wager, seven young men of twenty-one years of 
age were included in one of his waistcoats. Daniel 
Lambert, who was exhibited in London, in 1806, 


when only twenty-three years of age, weighed thirty 
stone. When in London, his weight was fifty stone, 
or 704 pounds, and his height five feet eleven inches ; 


he measured nine feet four inches round the body, 
and three feet one inch round the leg. A Canadian, 
named Mail who exhiited wil in Boston, in 
1829, weighed 619 . 1s of 

only the stletion of the cells of te seller near 
Deane with watery, , and vaporized matter, 
arising from a marked tendency to disease, and often 
the commencement of actual dropsy. Moderate cor- 
pence (embonpoint, in French) 1 consistent with 

al 


‘and is not opposed to beauty, as it prevents 
angulaityand unevenness in the surfice of the body, 
and gives the parts rotundity. For this reason, mo- 
derately corpulent women and men preserve a beau- 
tiful and youthful appearance longer thon lean per- 
hone But if is excessive, it becomes 
troublesome, and, at length, dangerous. Water 
thould then’ be drunk ined of wine; milk, bee, 
amd brandy should be avoided ; active bodily exer- 

proviled for 


‘ise should be taken, and em 
the mind. Anxiety ‘soon ‘aes off super tnouo fat, 


ef sometimes it, In what cases 
tmedlaad's to be resol loyal wht Kins should 
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be use, must be left to the judgment of physicians, 
People ‘sometimes resort t violent and injarioas 
means to rid themselves of superfluous flesh. Madam 
Stitch, the best actress in the theatre at Berlin, took 
ison to reduce her person to the right dimensions 

ing Shakepeare’s Juliet, and succeeded, 
though at the expense of her health, Instances of 
leanness as remarkable as those of corpulence are by 
no means rare. In 1830, a native of Vermont exhi- 
ited himself in America, He'called himself the tv 
ing skeleton. His legsand arms were almost entirely 
deprived of flesh, “The man was about forty-five 


years old, and weighed sixty pounds. 
In curin, lency, due attention must be paid 
to the regulating of the diet, exercise, and sleep of 


the individual. "The most noted case of cure is that 
of Mr Thomas Wood, miller of Billericay, in Essex, 
whose case is related by Sir George Baker, in the 
Philosophical Transactions. When at the age of 
forty-four, this individual was of a monstrous size, and 
was habitually suffering under severe gout and rheu- 
matism, attended with thirst, heart-burn, pain in the 
stomach, headache, and giddiness, and had even had 
two severe fits of epilepsy, with a constant horror of 
being sufocated after every meal, But he was gry 
dually freed from all these dreadful complains by 
making a complete change in his mode of life. 
First, taking small beer instead of strong ale, then 
Arinking water only; using dumbbells, then leavin 

offdtinking even water ; andl next abstaining from 

ter and cheese, and, lastly, all animal food ; confining 
himself for several years io a srt of hasty 
nade of milk, sea biscuit, and an egg, and 








cheerful, and attained the 9 
dying, at length, from an 
—a disease Hereditary in his fimily. In nine cases 
out of ten, corpulency may be traced to the pernici- 
ous habit of swilling large quantities of malt liquor, 
tr milk or cream, of tea aoa nothing la more elica™ 
cious than to abstain, as much as possible, from over 
indulgence in the use of fluids." Some ‘writers on 
corpulency have recommended the use of Castile soap 
in pills, or boluses, taken to the extent of two or 
three drachms daily, but the safer plan isto follow the 
example of the miller of Billericay. See Dr Flem- 
ing’s Pamphlet on Corpolency ; Dr Cullen's First 
Lites ; Sauvage's Nosol. Meth | Article, Polysarcia ; 
and Philosophical Transactions. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, or us Domini Jesn 
Chriti, means the consecrated host at the Lord's 
supper, which, according to the doctrines of the Ca- 
tholic church, is changed, by the act of consecration, 
into the real body of Jests the Saviour. This doc: 
trine, which was prevalent even in the 12th century, 
caused the adoration of the consecrated host, which, 
gs it was thought, should be worshipped as ihe true 
body of Jesus. On that account, the people in the 
Catholic churches fall upon their knees whenever 
the priest raises the host; and throughout all coun- 
tries in which the Catholic religion is the only one 
tolerated, as Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c., the viaticum 
(the name of the host when éarried to the house of a 
sick or dying man that he may partake of it private- 
1y) is saluted with the same marks of adoration by 
every one who sees the priest pass with it, or who 
hears the bell of the boys of the choir, when they go 
by. All who are riding dismount or leave their car- 
riages to exhibit this mark of respect. Al business 
conversation, and amusement is interrupted until the 


viaticum has 
“Tie Cedicie church has ordained, for the conse. 
crated host, a particular festival, called the corpus 
go 
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CORPUS JURIS—CORRECTION OF THE PRESS, 


lis natural course. In another case, the physician 
declared that the deceased had died of the lock-jaw, 
occasioned by a wound, whilst the legal ex 
‘maintained that the wound had been without infu- 
ence upon his death. 

CORPUS JURIS (body of late) is a name given to 
the Justinian code and collections, in the 12th cen- 
tury, when the separate portions began to be con. 
sidered as one whole. Under this name are included 
the Pandects, in three parts; the fourth part, con- 
taining the nine frst books of the Code ; the fifth 
part, called the Volume, containing the Institutes, 
the Novels, or Authentics, in nine subdivisions or 
collations ; in addition to which, the collections of 
feudal laws, and the modern imperial edicts, forming 
2 tenth collation, and the three remaining books of 
the code, are comprised in the Corpus Juris. Some 
scholars have attempted to add the later edicts of 
the Romano-German emperors, as an eleventh colla- 
tion. ‘This, however, is not acknowledged, and the 
Corpus Juris civilis has been, since the time of Ac- 
cursing, considered as completed. ‘Those parts, even 
‘of the Justinian collection of laws whic were 
brought by early commentators within the circle of 
their critical coaniaations, have not aequired, in the 

‘uropean courts of judicature, any Jegal authority, 
although they have’ been since ached inte Ws 
catire Collection of the Roman law. With the cano- 
nical or papal laws, the same mode of proceeding 
thas been’ From the old resolves of the 
councils, and the papal decrees, genuine and spuri- 
ous, Gratian, in the middle of the 12th century, 
collected his Concordantia discordantium Canonum, 
afterwards called the Decretum. In the 13th cen- 
tury, a collection of still Inter papal decisions or 
decretals, in five books (compiled by order of Gre- 
goryIX,, by Raymond of Pennafort, in 1234), was 
added. “These decretals were considered as supple- 
mentary and additional, and were therefore descri 
and cited by the mme of extra. Boniface VIII, 
(1208) allowed the addition of a sixth book. Cle- 
ment V, added the decrees of the ecclesiastical 
council of Vienne (1311), under the name of the 
Clementines, or the seventh book of decretals, which 
completed the Jur Canonic allhough pope 
John XXI1., about 1340, and a learned individual, 
about 1488, collected further decretals of the popes, 
which were added as supplements, under the name of | 
the Ereravagantes, The name of Corpus Juris has 
also been given to many other codes and private col- 
lections of laws. ‘There is a Corpus Juris Germanici 
Antiqui, by Georgis Juris Feudalis, and 
Bl Juris i, publici et privati, Medi 
vi, by Senkenberg ; a Corpus Jurie Militaris, pub- 
lished at Leipsic, &e, An edition of the Corpus 
Juris,which may correspond to the improvements of 
the age, and the progress of knowledge, has, for a 
Jong time, been a desideratum. Lately, a very con- 
venient edition for ordinary use has been under- 
























taken by J. L.W. Beck, of which two volumes have 
already 9} (Leipsic). A complete critical edi- 
tion as also been prepared by profesor Schrader, of 
Tubin 


en. 
CORREA DE SERRA, Josten Prancrsa lear 
el Portuguese scholar, was bom ot Serpa, in the 
ince of Alentejo, in 1750. He commenced his 
studies at Rome, finished his education at Napl 
under the care of the celebrated abbe Genovesi, an 
afterwards devoted himself to the study of the an- 
cient lan, and botany at Rome. At the 
of twenty-seven he returned to his native land, with 
his friend the duke of Lafoens. Correa was now ac- 
tively engaged in the establishment of the ro 
academy of sciences at Lisbon, of which the dike of 
Lafoens was the founder, and the celebrated Pombal 
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the patron. The former was appointed president of 
the academy, and Correa standing Both 
acted in concert, and their exertions established a 
cabinet of natural curiosities, a laboratory, &c., and 
particularly an important printing-office, which’ they 
succeeded in freeing from all restraints of the press. 
Correa prepared, with the assistance of the members 
of the academy, a collection of unpublished docu- 
ments (monumentos ineditos), relating to the history 
of his native country. In his botanical researches, 
he investigated the physiology of plants with distin- 
guished But, being exposed to the danger 
Of becoming a victim to intolerance, he was obliged 
to take a hasty leave of Portugal. "He visited Paris 
in 1786. Here he associated with Broussonet, the 
naturalist, on the most intimate terms, After the 
death of Peter 11, of Portugal, his enemies lost their 
influence, and he returned to Portugal. Subsequent- 
ly, Broussonet, flying for the of terror, ar- 
ved in List, where his conneXion with Correa 
roc yr him a fiattering reception 
Tike of Lafvens. But the French emigrants, who 
could not forgive Broussonet, for the share which he 
had taken in the first movements of the French re- 
volution, denounced him to the tribunal of the ingui- 
sition asa Jacobine and a freemason, and implicated 
even his fiend Correa. Nothing remained Cor- 
rea but to seek safety in fight, as Broussonet had 
already done. At this time, ithe duke of Lafvens 
kept him concealed several days in the royal libra- 
Fy. Correa then went to London, where Sir Joseph 
Banks, president of the royal society, received him 
under his protection, and introduced him to the s0- 
ciety, ond he was elected a member. He enriched 
the memoirs of the society with dissertations on sub- 
JJects of natural history. By the interposition of the 
‘count of Linhares, minister of the Portuguese 
marine, he was appointed counsellor of legation to 
the embassy at London, After the peace of Amiens, 
Correa resigned this post, and eleven years 
at Paris, where the institute elected him a member. 
In 1813, his scientific seal carried him to the United 





States of North America, While there, the govern- 
ment of Portugal appointed him minister feng 
tentiary to the United States. Of the of 


death we have no account. zi 
CORRECTION OF THE PRESS. As it ie of 
much importance for every one who appears in 
print to be able to correct the errors which occur in 
setting up the types, we have thought that a short 
account of the employed by printers for 
this purpose, might be accepiable to many of oor 
readers. The first impression taken from the types 
is called a proof; and almost always contains ‘some 


‘wrong letter occurs. 
mark is made through it, and the proper wo 
or letter written in the margin Tine 
which the error occurs. 
omitted, a caret (4) is placed under the place where 
it should have stood, and the vmission is written on 
the margin. If a superfiuous letter occurs, it is 
crossed out, and the character 3, si dele, 

are 

place where 


written in the Where wor 

perly joined, a caret is written under the 

the separation should be made, and the character g 
written in the margin. When syllables are impro- 


yal | perly separated, they are joined by a horizontal pa- 


renthesis, 





3 as, di ky. This parenthesis is to be made 
2oz 


a. OP THE PRESS—CORREGGIO. 
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CORREGIDOR—CORSET. 


of St Catharine, at Naples. By the neamess of 
hese timorous animals, the idea of the innocence 
and purity of the persons delineated is strongly 
represented, and the stillness and of the scene 
‘are forcibly’ imy on the mind. Among his 
Testpictures, besides the Night, are, the St Je- 
rome, which’ has kindled the admiration of se- 


veral painters to such a degree as to 
render them unjust towards Rapheel; the Penl- 
tent ‘Magdalen ; 1 the altar-pieces of St Francis, St 


George, and St Sebastian ; Christ in the Garden of 
Olives (in Spain); Cupid (in Vienna); the fresco 
painting in Parma’ and, above all, the paintings on 
the ceiling of the cathedral, in the same city. He 
tied in 1504, ‘The story of his extreme poverty, and 
of his death in uence of it, has been long 
since disproved, yet Oehlenschlager has made it the 
sujet of one of his best fies in German and 
i 

CORREGIDOR, in Spain and Portugal ; 
gistrate ; a police judge with appellate jurisdiction. 

CORREZE; a French department, formed of a 
part of what was the Lower Limousin. See Depart- 
ments. 

CORRIDOR (Halian and Spanish), in architec- 
ture ; a gallery or long aisle leading to several cham- 
bers at #distatce frou each other sometimes whol 
enclosed, sometimes open on one side. In fortif 
cation,.corrider signifies the same as covert-way, 
which see. 

CORRIENTES, Las ; a town of Buenos Ayres, in 
Santa Fé, at the union of the Parana and Pai 
440 miles north of Buenos Ayres ; lon, 60° 3( 
lat. 27° 50 S. : popalation, about 4500. 

CORROSIVES (from corredere, to eat away), in 

are medicines which corrode whatever part 
of the body they are applied to ; such are burnt alum, 
white precipitate of mercury, white vitriol, red pre- 
Gipitate of mercury, butter of antimony, lapis infer- 
nalis, &c. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. See Mercury. 

CORRUPTION OF BLOOD. See Attainder. 

CORSAIRS (from the Ttallan core, the act of | and 
running, incursion) are pirates who cruise after and 

‘merchant vessels. Commonly those rates | mate 
ly which sail from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the 
Ports of Morocco, are called corsair. ‘Those ships 
which, in time of war, are licensed by European or 
American governments to seize upon hostile ships, 
are called privateers. Lord Byron’s Corsair, it is 
well known, derives its name from the character of 
the hero. 

CORSET ; an article of dress, intended 

to preserve or display the bosities of the female 








Its name appears to have been derived from 
‘oF compressing the 
eat bt my be confound ft French words 


Toe influence of female charms, among civilised 
people, hae, in all ages, been extensive and benes- 


cial, and the sex have always reganied the lon 
of beauty as their richest endowment, and thought 
{te acquisition to be cheaply made at any expense of 


fortune. To thie cause may be attributed the origin 
Of the cosmetic arts, with their countless baneful and 
innocent prescriptions, for restoring smoothness to 
the skin, and reviving the delicate roses upon cheeks | di 
too rudely visited by sickness or time. "The. preser- 
‘ation or prodection of beauty of form, as even more 
ty of features, or from be- 
Sng, apparent, more attainable, by ar, received an 
carly and ample share of atention, and bas largely 
exercised the ingenuit; ‘aspirants for Yo 
and admiration’ 
To prevent the form from too early showing the 


a ma- 
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inroads of time ; to guard i from slight ine) 
relng fom inpifer pony, he Sears ot 
to secure the besuteous propor 

Bgeeaea see 
, at agreeably to general com 
tour of the rithoat Impodivg the gracefulnew 
of ts motions, oF the Fee caused by 
nat tion, are ithmate objects of the 
"Portis purpose it honld be composed of 


corset For this 
‘rvoothert and moat eas alastic materials, should be 


sccuratly slop tothe taliLiuel weaver, vo tet 
ho point may receive undue pressure, and should 
never be drawn 20 tight as to interfere with 

ly free breathing, ot with ‘attitudes and 
movements, It is obvious that such corsets should 
be entirely destitute of those barbarous innovations 
of steel and whalebone, which, by causing disense, 
have thrown them into disrepute, and which, under 
no circumstances, can add to the value of the instru- 
ment, when worn, bya well-formed individual. Such 
hurtful appliances were first resorted to by the ugly, 
deformed, or diseased, who, having nonatural preten- 
sions to figure, pleased ‘heanselves with the hope of 
being able, by main strength, exerted upon tee) 
DEL whaleoned and peided corsets, fo squerse 
themselves into delicate proportions. If, however, 
itbe remembered that the use of corsets is to Pre 
serve and display a fine not to make one, and 
that they are to be secon Eerie 8 judicious course of 
diet and exercise, it will be iy perceived that 
such injurious agents are utterly uncalled for in their 
ompostion, By selecting a material proportioned, 
in its thickness and elasticity, to the site, age, &c. 

of the wearer, and by a proper employment of quilt 
ing and wadding, they may be made of any proper 
or allowable Of stiffness. If it be then ac- 
curately fitted 10 the shape of the individual, and 
faced no tighter than to apply i comfortably, all the 
advantages of the corset may be fully obtained. But 
such, unfortunately, is not the course generally pur- 
sued. Ladies purchase corsets of the most fashion- 








duce, the superabundant conpalence 

As notwo human are precisely 
alike, itis absolutely requisite that the corset should 
be suited with the minutest accuracy to the wearer ; 


one contracted and adapted i 
Su marne above neatol Slight 
defects may be remedied or rendered Inconspicvons, 
by jndicious application of or by interpos. 
ing an additional thickness of the cloth, But & 
should be remembered that certain changes occur to 
the female frame, after the cares of maternity have 
commenced, which are absolutely unavoidable, 
Among these, the ena or filing up 
of the ure ia the most obser i i tener 
luctive of inelegance, unless e place very 
a proportionately," The undue enlargement of the 
bust and waist is most dresded, and 
feotrin ther development by aboolute force hs falta 


the most buse of the corset. ‘There is 
no doubt but that a judiciously fitted corset, whose 
17 | object should be to ‘support, aad gently compress, 





might, in such cases, be advantageously worn ; bus, 
| a theme times it mas he th iy understood 
that the corset can only be really 
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CORSICA, 


chivalry, had upon female dres, and whether much 
Of the disposition to display the’ entire figure, as far 
as possible, did not arise from this display constantly 
made by the male sex, in their closely-ftting armour. 
Tt would lead us too far, however, to engage in such 
an examination here; neither shall we attempt to 
copy M. de Jouy’s account of the thoracic corset of 
the Bayaderes of India (a finely-woven net made of 
bark, which is worn about the bust, and never laid 
aside), as having but little relation to the objects we 


have in view. 





CORSICA, the third in size of the Italian islands, | i 


is separated from the northem coast of Sardinia by 
the straits of Bonifacio, which are ten miles in breadth. 
It is about fifty miles distant from Tuscany, and 100 
from France. It contains 3790 square miles, 
teen large towns, of which four are seaports’ (with 
three harbours, capable of containing large ficets), 
five market-towns, 560 including si: 
three picves, or cultivated valleys, and 180,400 in- 
habitants. San Fiorenso, which has fine roads for 
ships to anchor in, ought to be the capital, and to be 
fortifed. A range of mountains, with “numerous 
branches, traverses the whole extent of the island, 
and, near the middle, rises to such an elevation, that 
the snow remaias on the summits during the 

part of the year. ‘The monte Rofondo and the monte 


‘Oro (from eight to 9000 feet in height) are covered 
wit snows. This chain of mountains con- 
sists, in part, of precipitous rocks; and is, in part, 


overspread with forests. A number of small 
rivers, of which the Golo alone is navigable, fow 
easterly and westerly into the sea, Most of these 
frequently become dry in summer. The eastern 
coast is more flat than the western, on which are 
‘most of the inlets of the sea. The climate is mild, 
since the heat of the sun is rendered less oppressive 
‘by the high mountains and sea breezes. ‘The air, in 
many parts of the island, owing to the many lakes 
of stagnant water, is unhealthy ; and these districts 
lave, consequently, become desolate. The soil is 
very fertile, particularly in the valleys and near the 
coast ; for which reason the inhabitants, although 
very inattentive to agriculture, yet reap a sufScient 
supply of grain for their necessities ( the excep- 
tion of oats, which are not produced there). The 
lower order of Corsicans subsist, commonly, on chest- 
nuts, and seldom obtain wheat bread. Wine, 
which resembles the Malaga and French wines, not- 
withstanding the negligent mode of cultivation, is 
‘obtained in abundance. The island also luces 
much flax, and oranges, which form an article of | 
‘export, in perfection." It is covered with forests of 
‘chestnut and oak-trees, quantities of olive-trees, 
fir-trees and birch-trees, which reach the elevation of 
from 120 to 130 feet. The breeding of cattle is 
carried oa here to « reat extent; but the 

ass, and mule, are of @ small breed; the he 


* cattle are, indeed, large, but very lean; and the 


‘wool of the sheep is coarse. ‘The tunny, h 
and oyster fisheries afford the inhabitants one of their 
principal employments. The mountains contain 
various kinds of minerals; and yet the art of work- 
ing mines is almost wholly unknown. ‘The iron is 
celebrated for its good qualities. 

‘The Corsicans are still nearly in a state of nature. 
‘The majority of them are Italians, and profess the 


Catholic religion. Industry is unknown. Even the 
most necesary mechanics are wanting: each one 
makes for himself almost everything he has need of. 


‘Their habitations, furniture, and clothing, are miser- 
able, and there is a great want of good seminaries 
for education, Valour, love of freedom, indolence, 
and desire of revenge, are the characteristics of the 
Corsicans. As late as the year 1822, the prefect of| 





Until the first Punic war, the Carthaginians were 
masters of this island. were succeeded by 
the Romans. In later times, Corsica was, for a long 





at wi 
In 1284, this island submitted to the dominion of the 
Genoese, who had before, in 806, subylued it, but 
were unable to retain possession of it for a long time. 
Exasperated by the oppressions of the Genoese 
government during 400 years, the Corsicans took 
up arms, in 1729, and, since that time, have never 
submitted to the Genoese. Genoa called in the 
imperial forces in 1730, and the French, in 1738, to 
their assistance, Yn 1786, baron, Theodore von 
Neuhof (See Theodore), a Westphalian, so won the 
affections of the Corsicans, that they elected him 
king, under the name of Theodore 1. He left them, 
upon the of the French, to seek for forel 
aid, The French evacusted the island, on 
breaking out of the German war, in 1741, and 
another insurrection took place. In 1755, the 
Corsican senate appointed Pascal Paoli (q. v.) their 
general, who conducted their affairs with so much 
Success, that the Genoese, even with the assistance 
of the troops of the French garrisons (after 1764), 
were able to retain in their only & 
maritime towns, with the capital, Bostia, and 
Fenounced the hope of ever binging the island again 
into subjection. They, therefore, in 1768, 
doned places to’Prance, by a treaty, which 
Spinola and the duke ot Cholseul concluded at 
Paris, in which it was stipulated, that the king of 
Prance should reduce the island, and govern it 
until the republic should repay the expenses of the 
war. This convention was a mere subterfuge to 
deceive the British, and to save, the senate from the 


reprosch of a sale.” The French tho 
be efeael b 
spirited 


that 
tullaly ‘bree; bo Poly, nthe expec of 
military force ; i, in 

assistance from Britain, made so a resist- 
‘ance, that the expedition soon cost the French 
30,000,000 livres, althiough they had no im- 
portant advantages. ‘The number of the French 
troops was afterwards increased, so that they 
amounted to 30,000 men, under the marshal 
Vaux. Britain still remained inactive; and, 
several actions, the Corsicans were so unmindful of 
their duty, that Paoli, in despeir, 
thoughts of resistance, and, in June, 





Britain, where he was supported by a pensi 
the king. A partisan warfare was, however, main- 
tained in the mountains until 1774. At the time of 
the French revolution, Corsican was incorporated 
with France, as a separate department, and sent 
deputies to ‘the national convention. Paoli now 
returned to his native land; but the terrorists 
muired his presence at Paris, where he would inevit- 
ably have been pat to death. ’ He therefore unfurled 
the banner of the Death’s head (the old Corsican 
arms), and summoned his countrymen to his standard. 
With’ the assistance of the British, who landed 
Feb. 18, 1794, he reduced Bastia, May 22, and 
i ‘The Corsicans submitted to the 
general convention of deputies, 
at Corte, June 18, 1794. Corsica was constituted 
1, under the government of a viceroy 

the constitution and laws of Britain were 
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CORTONA—CORVEY. 





diminution of power. A viceroy had charge of the 
civil administration, and Cortez was intrusted only 
with the military command and the privilege of 
prosecuting his discoveries. The division of powers 

wed 8 constant source of dissension ; and, though 
he discovered the peninsula of California in 1536, 
most of his enterprises were frustrated, his life im- 
bittered, and he returned ogain to Spain, where he 
was coldly received and neglected. “One day, hav- 
Ing forced his way Uiroughs crowd round the car. 
riage of his king, and put his foot on the step to ob- 
tain an audience, Charles coldly inquired who he 
was, “I am a man,” replied Cortez, “who ins 

ined you more provinces than your father le 
Fou towne.” He passed the remainder of his days 
in solitude, and died, December, 1554, near Seville, 
in the sixty-third year of his age, leaving a character 
‘eminent for bravery and ability, but infamous for 
perfidy and cruelty. 

CORTONA, a fortified town of Tuscany, contains 
seven churches (Including the cathedral), and twelve 
convents, It isa place of greatantiquity, Popula- 
tion, 4000, _It lies forty-five miles S. E. Florence. 

CORTONA, properly Pietro Berretini, a painter 
and architect, was born in 1596. He was common 
ly called Pietro di Cortona, from the name of his 
native town, Cortona in Tuscany. He acquired the 
first rudiments of his art under his father, Giovanni, 
who was also a ‘and architect, and afterwards 
studied with Andreas Commodi and Bacio Ciarpi at 
Rome. At the commencement of his studies, his 
awkwardness was so remarkable, that his fellow 
students called him ass's head. "Nevertheless, he 
devoted himself to the study of the antiques, and of 
the great masters, Raphael, Caravaggio, and ME 
chael Angelo, and unexpectedly made his 
‘ance as an artist, with the Rape of the Sabines. “The 
Birth of Christ, in the church of Our Lady of Lo- 
retto, established his reputation. His painting, 
on he eaig of the la slo i the Barber i 

1, representing the ‘Triumy fonour, is a 
very happy effort, Mengs declares it one of the 
ffanest compositions ever executed by» painter. 

fe afterwards travelled through Lombardy, the Ve- 
netian states, and Tuscany, where he painted the 
ceilings of the Palaszo Pitti in Florence, and thence 
returned to Rome. During this journey, he was 
constantly employed 9s a and architect. He 
‘was subsequently attacked by the gout, and could 
Not, in consequence, ascend the stagings: he there- 
re enuloye himself in the execution of easel pic- 
tures, which, although of Jess value than his larger 
works, are held in great estimation: they are very 
rare, "Alexander ViL made him » knight of the 
order of the golden spur, as a reward for the embel- 
lishment of the colomade of the church Della Pace, 
He died in 1669, and obtained an honourable burial 
1m the church dedicated to St Luke, at Rome, where 
he had immortalized himself by the design of the altar 
of St Martina, Cortona sacrificed truth to pleasing 
effect. ‘This object, however, he did not attain. 
The defects of his drawing, which is rather heavy, 
were redeemed by the ferdiny of invention, the at- 
tmetive charms of his young female Sgures though 
it is objected to them that they are too uniform), and 
the fresh colouring of his harmonious tints. ‘This 
last quality is an excellence peculiar to him, and 
which no other artist has attained in an equal degree 
cither before or since his time. 

CORUNDUM, sometimes called also, from its 
hardness and peculiar lustre, adamantine spar, is of 
a grayish, greenish tint, occasionally reddish ; more 
rarely blue, yellow, and black. It is translucent or 
opaque. Its specific gravity varies from 3-075 to 
iol.” Tn hardness. thanks next to the diamond, 
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Tt occurs, crystallised, in the form of the regular six- 
sided prism, and also in acute and obtuse hexsedral 
pyramids. It is also found granular and compact. 
It consists almost wholly of pure clay, or alumine, 
sometimes containing four or five per cent. of silex 
or lime. ‘The blue variety, when transparent, goes 
by the name of the sapphire; the rose red or the 
violet, which is sometimes chafoyant, is called the 
Oriental ruby. Both of these rank,as gems, next to 
Tedamond.” They are foun in Ute stide af fcer, 
and among alluvial matter in Ceylon, The common 
corundum is found in is 

mont St Gothard, 





its 


insula 
streets 


is a light-house. In January, 1809, the British army 
was attacked at this place, previous to embarking, 
Weed aor tad te 

were ly rey mut the British lost their 
brave Sir John Moore, who was in. 
erred, on the evening of the action, in the citadel of 
Corunna, where the enemy afterwards raised a monu- 
ment.to his memory. Population, 4000, 30 niles 
N. W. Lago. Lon, 8° 20 23” W, ; lat. 43° 34 32” 





CORVEE (French, from cura vie, care of the 
road) ; the obligation of the inhabitants of 8 certai 
district to do certain labour forthe feudal lord or the 
sovereign, gratis or for pay. As the name shorts, 
corvée Sgt ‘meant com labour on roads, 
bridges, &c., but it is applied also to other feudal 
services, Generally, of course, the payment for such 
services is much below the wages of ordinary labour. 
In some cases, however, the corvées have been con 
sidered as a privilege, and people have insisted on 
their right to perform the services, and to receive the 
pay for them; as the tenth part, for , be. 
In some parts of Germany, they still exist. In 

sia, they were abolished under Hardenberg’s admi- 
nistration. Tn France, the first Revolution extirpated 
this relic of the feudal times. 

CORVETTE (French); a vessel of war having 
fewer than twenty guns. : 

CORVEY, in the Prussian of Westphalia, 
15 leagues S. E. of Minden, , in former times, 
as Corbeia Nova; a Benedictine convent on the 
Weser, which, with the convent of Fulda, was one 
of the’ first centres of civilitation in Germany. It 
was built in the sixth century. ‘The history of this 
interesting convent is important with reference to the 
history of the civilimtion of the middle 
Theatrum illustr.Viror. Corbeia Saxonice, Jens,1686 











410; and Leibnits's Introduct. ad Script.” Brunsvic., 
vol. i, page 26 et seq.) Wittekind, the historiogra- 
pher of the convent, and many other learned men, 


‘were educated here.” Prom Corvey proceeded Aus: 
gar, ‘the apostle of the North.” In 1794, Corvey 


was made bishopric. In 1802 the bishopric was 
abolished, and Corvey given to the prince of Nassau 
and Orange ; in 1807, it was assigned to Westphalia ; 


in 1815 to Prussia ; in’ 1822, it was madea mediatisedl 
principality (106 square miles, 10,000 inbabitamts), 
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COSMOGONY—COSSACKS. 


of the universe ; ofits motion and its form. He says 
tively, in his Metaphysics, that God is an intel- 
Figent 5 irit (sss), incorporeal, eternal, immovable, 
indivisable, and the Mover of ail things.’ According 
to this great philosopher, the universe is less a crea- 
tion than an emanation of the Deity. Plato says 
the universe is an eternal image of the immutable 
Idea, or Type, united, from eternity, with 
able matter. ‘The followers of this philosopher W6th 
developed and distorted this idea. Ammonius, a 
disciple of Proclus, taught, in the sixth century, at 
Alexandria, the coeternity of God and the universe. 
Modern philosophers, and also ancient ones (e. g., 
Xenophanes, according to Diogenes Laertius), went 
further, and taught that the universe is one with the 
Deity.’ Parmeuides, Melissus, Zeno of Elea, and the 
‘Megaric sect, followed this doctrine. 

[. The theory which considers the matter of the 
universe eternal, but not its form, was the prevailing 
‘one among the ancients, who, starting from the prin- 
ciple that nothing could be made out of nothing, 
could not admit the creation of matter, yet did not 

e that the world had been always in its present 
state. The prior state of the world, subject to a 
constant succession of uncertain movements, which 
chance afterwards made regular, they called chaos. 
‘The Pheenicians, Babylonians, and also Egyptians, 
seem to have adbered to this theory. ‘The ancient 
poets, who have handed down to us the old mytholo- 

ical traditions, represent the universe as springi 

chaos, without the assistance of the Deity. ie 
siod feigns that Chaos was the parent of Erebus and 
‘Night, from whose union sprang the Air (Aifig) and 
the Day (Hyige). He further relates how the sky 
and the stirs were separated from the earth, &c, ‘The 
system of atoms is much more famous. ‘Leucippus 
and Democritus of Abdera were its inventors. ‘The 
atoms, or indivisible particles, say they, existed from 
eternity, moving at hazard, and producing, by their 
constant meeting, a variety of substances. After 
having given rise to an immense variety of combina- 
tions, ‘tiey produced the present organization of| 
Vodies. ‘This system of yy was that of Epi- 
curus, as described by Lucretius. Democritus attri- 
buted to atoms form and sise, Epicurusadded weight. 
Many other systems have existed, which must. be 
classed under this division, We only mention that 
of the Stoics, who admitted two principles, God and 
matter, in the abstract, both corporeal, for they did 
not admit spiritual beings. The first was active, the 
second passive, 

IIE. ‘The third theory of cosmogony makes God the 
Creator of the-world out of nothing. ‘This is the doc- 
trine of the Etruscans, Druids, Magi, and Bramins. 
Before idolatry was introduced into China, the peo- 
ple worshipped Supreme Being, Chang-Ti, the 

lover and Rey itor of. the universe. Anaxa- 
goras was the first among the Greeks, who taught 
that God created the universe from nothing. The 
Romans generally adopted this theory, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Lucretius to establish the doctrine 
of Epicurus. ‘The beginning of Ovid bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the beginning of Genesis. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria therefore thinks that the Penta- 
teuch was known in Greece and Rome before the 
time of Christ, It is not necessary, however, to 
adopt this conclusion, for the two systems of cosmo- 
gouy might have had'a common origin. The Indian 
Cosmogony also bears much resemblance to that of 
Moses. It is well known to every reader, that the 
‘Moseic cosmogony belongs tothe class we are now 

ribing. It is distinguished by its great simplici- 
ty. The rationalists, us they are called in Germany, 
regard it_as an Asiatic tradition, and not as a reve- 
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formation respecting the different systems of cosmo- 
y, besides wie book of Genesis, are the works of 
lesiod, Diogenes Leertius, Nonnus of Panopolis, 
Eusebius, Philo the Jew, Pliny, and Diodorus. A 
ry learned and ingenious treatise on the Mosaic 
jalory of creation is contained in a work full of learn 
ing—Mythologus oder getammelte Abhandlungen weber 
die Sagen des Alterthums von Philipp Buttmann, vol. 
i., Berlin, 1828. 

‘COSMORAMA is the high sounding title affixed 
to a species of picturesque exhibition, which has of 
late been frequently shown in London, It consists 
of eight or ten coloured drawings executed in body 
colours laid horizontally round a semicircular table, 
and reflected in mirrors, placed diagonally opposite to 
them. The spectator is permitted to look at them 
through convex lenses placed immediately in front of 
each inirror. ‘The exhibiton takes place by lamp 
light only, and the lamps are so placed, us not to be 
rellected in the fields of the mirror. ‘Ihere is nothing 
new inthe invention, and the views exhibited, are gene- 
rally copies made from engraved views, such as those 
of Piranesi, De Nou, Le Bruyer, and other artists, 

COSSACKS (Casacka) ; the tribes who inhabit the 
southern and eastern of Russia, Poland, the 
Ukraine, &c., guarding the southern and eastern 
frontier of the Russian empire, and paying no taxes, 
performing, instead, the duty of soldiers, "Nearly all 
Of them belong to the Greco-Russian church, Their 
internal administration, however, is independent of 
the Russian government. They form a military de- 
mocracy, "Tey must be divided into two. principal 
classes, both on account of their descent and their 
present condition—the Cossacks of Little Russia 
(Malo-Russia), and those of the Don. Both classes, 
‘and especially those of the Don, have collateral 
branches. From those of the Don, who are the most 
civilized, are descended the Volgaic, the Terek, the 
Grebeskoi, the Uralian and Siberian Coesieks To ‘the 
otlier race belong the Zaporogians or Haydamaks, 
who are the wildest and most unretained. Writer, 
are not agreed as to the origin is people 
their name, Some decive beth races from the pro- 
vince of Casachia, so called by Constantine P 
rogenetes. In the Turkish, eazak signifies a robber ; 
but, in the Tartar language, it siguifes a soldier 
lightly armed, for rapid motiun, Since the Cossacks 
came from the plains beyond the Volga, they may be 
the remains of the Tartar hordes who settled thereat 
different times, Some suppose them to be of Russian 
origin, ‘Their language is properly Russian, al- 
though, in consequeiice of their early wars with’ the 
Turks and Poles, they have adopted many words 
from these people. It is probable that both races of 
the Cossacks are descended from the United Russian 
adventurers, who came from the provinces of Novo- 
gorod. Their object was to collect booty in the wars 
fand feuds with the Tartars, on the frontiers of the 
Russian empire. As they were useful in protecting 
the fronlies, tho goverment gragted them grest 
privileges ; and numbers’ rapidly increased, 
more especially as grauts of land were made 
occ lord gen died sugmented, and they 
became, agrees, better o1 es 
tablished.” The privileges, however, have. been 
very much limited, since the year 1804." In the war 
of 1538, 3000 Cossacks of the Don made their frst 
campaign with the Russians in Livonia. They then 
conquered Siberia, repulsed the Tartars from many 
Russian provinces, and assisted in defeating the 
‘Turks. During the frequent, rebellions of the Cos 
sacks of the Don (the last of which was conducted 
by the formidable Pugatschea), quarrels arose among 
them, and the great family became divided into seve- 
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COSTA FURTADO DE MENDOCA—COSTUME. 


the office of governor of Piedmont, and the baton of 
marshal of Frince,in 1550. He afterwards returned 
to France as governor of Picardy, and rendered that 
province important services. Brissac was small, but 
very well made. The ladies called him the Aand- 
some Brissac. It is said that the duchess of Valen- 
tinois reg ed him with ‘cular favour, and that 
Henry If. appointed him lieutenant.general in Italy 
merely from jealousy. Brissac died at Paris, Dec. 
31, 1563. 

COSTA FURTADO DE MENDOCA, Hip 
royto Josert pa; a Portuguese gentleman, dis- 
tinguished for his talents, learning, and adventures. 
He was tried and imprisoned at Lisbon, by the inqui- 
sition, for the pretended crime of . The 
following are said to have been the circumstances of his 
escape from captivity :—The door of the cell in which 
Da Costa was conined opening into a hall, which 
‘was the centre of the prison, he had opportunities for 
remarking that the daily labours of he jailors ‘termi- 
nated with throwing a bunch of keys on a table 
where a lamp was left burning. By patience and 
perseverance, though conscious of liability to espial 


through apertures in the walls and ceiling of his cell, 
he su in forming, out of an old plate, 
a key which would. unlock his door. Upon making 


his final attempt, the bunch of keys proved fo be 8 
Proper collection for threading the entire labyrinth 
of the prison, not excepting the outer gate. Besides 
he Keys and lamp, there was bose, containing, 
among other records, the minutes of his own examins- 
tions.” This he took with him, and, carefully closing 
and locking every door after him, he made his way, 
without interruption, to the outside of the prison 
walls; and, after remaining six weeks, secluded and 
disguised in the neighbourhood, he took his depar- 
ture from Portugal, and reached England in safety, 
carrying with him the book and keys of the inguisi- 
tors,as trophies of his success. M. da Costa was the 
proprietor of the Correio Braziliense,a monthly maj 
Bie inthe Portuguese language, printed in Londen, 
and discontinued a short time re his death, which 
took place in the beginning of 1824. 

COSTA RICA; the most eastern and most 
southern province of Guntimala ; between lat. 8° 20' 
and 11 27'N,, long. 80° 27’ and 85° 40 
bounded N. by Nicaragua, E. by the Spanish Main, 
8. E. by Veragua, and W. and 8. W. by the Paci- 
fic ocean ; 150 miles in length and nearly as much in 
breadth. ” It is full of desertsand forests, thinly peo- 
pled, and illcultivated. A great part of the inhabi- 
tants live independent of the Spaniards. The princi- 
pal commerce consists in cattle, hides, honey, and wax. 
Tt has ports in each sea. Carthage is the capital. 

COSTA RICA ; a river of Guatimala, which runs 
into the Escondida, five miles from St Carlos, in 
Nicaragua. 

COSTER, Lavaexs (called Jansoens, that is, son 
of John), a wealthy citizen of Haerlem, was born in 
that city in 1370 of 1371. He was a member of the 
chief council in 1418, and by turns performed the 
duties of a judge and a treasurer. In 1421, or ac- 
cording to’ some, 1399, he was appointed to the 
office of sacristan (Koster) of the parochial church at 
‘Haerlem, and continued in this station ; and from this 
office, which, at that time, was very Honourable, he 
derived his surname. He died, probably of the con- 
tagious disease which raged, in the latter part of 
1439, in Haerlem. ‘This is all that the contemporary 
city records have preserved of his history. More 
than a hundred years after his death, in the middle 
of the 16th century, traces of a tradition appeared, 
which assigned to the city of Hserlem the inven 
tion of the art of printing. At this time, Hadrian 
Junius produced (ia a work entitled Batavia, writ- 
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ten between 1562 and 1571, but not published till 
1588, after his death), from the verbal information 
of some aged people, who, again, derived their 
Knowledge from others, a complete history of the 
invention of the art of printing, in which Coster 
acted the chief part. During his walks in a wood 
near Haerlem (as Junius relates), he carved letters, 
at first for his amusement, in the bark ‘of beech 





trees. He persevered in these experi till he 
had finished entire lines, and finally proceeded #0 
far as to cut out whole pages on the sides of boards, 


With blocks of this sort, lie effected the impression 
of the Spege! onzer Behoudenisee. After this, he 
improved his mode of printing by casting lead or 
pewter types. But a person of the name’ of John, 
‘whom he hiad employed as.an assistant, stole his print 
ing apparatus one Christmas night, and fled with it 
first to Amsterdam, and then to Cologne and Ment, 
at which last place this theft occasioned the general 
difision of the art invented by Coster. fn Hol- 
land, the people are 90 firmly convinced of the 
truth of this story, that « statue in honour of Cos- 
ter waserected in {GF2. His house, which fll down 
in 1818 through age, was shown with the greatest 
respect; aivd,in 1740, the jubilee of his invention 
of the art of printing was celebrated. This cele- 
bration was in 1823, the justice of the 
claim of the Dutch being considered to be estab- 
lished by Meerman’s Origines Ty; (1765), 


and Koning’s Ve img over het der 
Teckarabtet (8i0). The examination of the 
subject, in the last essay in the Hermes, by Ebert 
(No. x2), leads us to this result; that Coster, at a 
time at least as early as 


the art by the 


f the invention of 


: 





COSTUME, in the fine arts; the observance of 
riety in to the person or thing repre- 
Sented, 20 that the voene of action, the habit, arms, 
proportions, &c., are properly imitated, The pe- 
Culiarities of form, physiognomy, complexion ; 
creel al beeen oe nd on be 
e to ce 
In'which the soene Ts la "The rules of costume 
would be violated by the introduction of a palm- 
grove and a tiger in a scene in Russia, by the 
sentation of American Indians in turbans, or of 
‘mans with cannons at the siege of », OF a 
inhabitant of the East seated at table with & knife 
and fork, ‘That the ancient painters, and even 
Celebrated masters ofthe modem Baropean schools, 
are often chargeable with deviations ‘propriety 
in regard to costumes not to be dented bat 00- 
where have 0 as on 
Where Greek, rth anf Peri princes ust 1S 
make their appearance in long velvet. mantles, em- 
broidered with gold; Merope and Cleopatra were 
equipped in hoop-petticoats, Medes and Phedra in 
French head-dresses ; peasant-girls were dressed out 
in whale-bone, and heroes from the battle 
in stiff coats, not a fold of which was disordered. Le 
Kain and medemoiselle Clairon, it is said, were the 
fist who Intrcuced propriety of oostune on the 
stage under the patronage of the count de Lat 5 
but they excluded only the eure; 
Scythans and Sermatians were clothed ntgersking, 
Asiatics in the Turkish dress; but the old’ costume 
‘was retained in other respects. The scenery of the 
stage was as incongruous as the dresses. It is not 
since Semiramis issued from @ palace adorned 
‘with Corinthian columns, and entered a garden in 
which a whole American Flora was blooming ; or 
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COTOPAXI—COTTON. 


cule, under the name Trissofin. The sonnet to the 
princess Urania was composed by Cotin ; andl he en- 


ed in a dispute this poem with Mén- 
Boeri te prlencs tb seleet society, in which the 
disputants used the same kind of language which Mo- 





places in the mouths of Trissotin and Vadius, 
Cotin died, ia 1682. His Givores Mélées appeared 
in 1659, at Paris, and his uores Galantes, in? vols., 
in 1665. 

COTOPAXI ; the most remarkable volcanic moun- 
tain of the Andes, in Quito ; 35 miles 8. 8, E. of 
Quito, N. N. E. of Chimborazo ; lat. about 0° 40S. 
Tt is the most beautiful of the colossal summits of 
the Andes. It is a perfect cone, which, being cover- 
ed with an enormous layer of snow, shines with das- 
aling splendour at the setting of the sup, and stands 
forth in bold relief from the azure heavens. ‘This 
‘covering of snow conceals from the eye of the observer 

lest inequalities of the No point or 
‘mass of rock penetrates the coating of snow 








breaks the exact regularity of the conical 
crater is s by a small circular wall, which, 
when viewed atel like a para: 


lescope, appears 

pet. Its height above the sea is 18,808 feet. It is the 
‘most tremendous volcano in Quito, and its explosions 
have been most disastrous, ion over 
the ing plains. ‘Remarkable eruptions took 
place in 1698, 1738, 1742, 1744, 1766, and 1768 ; and 
one in 1803. ‘In 1698, the eruption destroyed the city 
of Tacunga, with three-fourths of its inhabitants, and 
other settlements. In 1798, the flames rose nearly 
‘3000 feet above the brink of the crater ; and in 1744, 
its roarings were heard as far as Honda, on the Mag- 
dlalena, 660 mils distant, With respect to the explo- 
sion of 1808, Humboldt observes, “ At the port of Gu- 
ayaquil, 52 leagues distant, in a straight line, from the 
crater, we heard, day and night, the noise of this vol- 
cano, like continued dis ‘of a battery ; and we 
distinguished these tremendous sounds even on the 
Pacific ocean.” In viewing this volcano, everything 
contributes to give it a most majestic and awful cha- 
racter, The summits of Ilinissa ; the snowy 
ridges of the other mountains; the singular 
Uf Ue grat pis fer an unpcalielo asemblage 

ins, offer an leled assem! 
of sel grand ‘and picturesque features of nature. 
Humboldt found it dificult to ascend the mountain, 
in 1802, as far as the limit of perpetual snow, and 
he pronounces it impossible, by any human art to 
the summit. 

COTTA, J. G., baron of Cottenberg ; an eminent 
bookseller ‘of Germany, was born at Stuttgart, in 
1764. In his youth he studied theology, and was, for 
some time, a private instructor. In 1798, he esta- 
Dlished, in’ connexion with some other persons, the 


Al itung which soon became, his 
eiteta the et ole sper of Germany. Mr 
Cotta then became a publisher of books ; and his es- 


tablishment under the firm of J. G. Gite sole Pack: 
handlung, was disti , those of 

fending, is Sting rik ewe of 
peculiar beauty and correctness of the publications 
‘which proceeded from it, but for the great number, 
among which have been many of the best works of 
German literature. But the circumstance which 
probably,rendered Mr Cotta's press unique, was the 
jumber of periodicals that he succeeded in establish- 
i ng, Wkich ealrabed s éry exteneive circle of selen- 
tilic and literary subjects. His Aigemcine Zeitung 
is a daily political paper; Das Morgen-Blatt is a 
daily paper, principally devoted to entertaining mat- 
icy De Hon Hata of ht at, Ds 

fusland gives ly i 

Countries * Das Inland is chiefly for Bavaria; 
Polytechnische Journal is devoted to the useful 
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Die Politischen Annaten is inde up of long political 
treatises and documents; Das Literatur-Blatt is a 
daily paper, containing ‘short critiques, somewhat 
i to the London Literary Gazette, but its con- 
tents are more valuable. All these different publi- 
cations are carried on in Stutigard, Tuebingen, and 
Auggburg. | Some years before bis death, Mr Catia 
P the barony of Cottenberg, in the kin, 

of Wuertemberg, whereby he became entitled to a 
seat in the chamber of the nobles of that state, where 
he showed himself dis to liberal sentiments. 
His Aligemeine Zeitung has likewise this character, 
as much as is possible in a country in which the con- 
ductor has been obliged already, three times, to 
change the place ofits publication, in onder to evade 
‘astrict censorship. Mr Cotta’s wealth was great, 
and he applied it iberally in procuring valuable con- 
tributions to the various journals published by him. 
He died on the 29th December, 1832. 

COTTIN, Sorniz Risravp, better known by the 
name of madame Cottin, the author of several novels 
and works of entertainment, was born in 1773, at 
‘Tonneins, in the it of Lot and Garonne, 
married, at the age of seventeen, a banker at Bour- 
deaux, and went soon after to Paris, where, in a few 
years, she lost her husband. To relieve her sorrow, 
ahe gave herself up to intellectual pursuits. ‘To di- 
vert ner thoughts, she wrote down the fancies and 
reflections that strongly occupied her active mind, 
without ing that they would be of interest or 
value beyond the circle of her immediate friends. In 
the ease with which she expressed her thoughts, she 
discovered a talent, which even those most intimate 
with her had not’ hitherto appreciated. Her first 
‘Attempts were small poems, and a history of 200 
PRES, Ce of her friends hnving oceasion for Sty 
fodis<'ors, in onler to leave France, from which he 
was banished, madame Cottin, to assist the unfortu- 
nate man, published her Claire d'Alée, but kept lier 
mame score. The necessity which she felt of 
pouring out her feelings, determined her to appear 

in as an suthoress, and she produced Mafoina, 














regu- “indie de Mansfield, ood Blizabcth, or the Eevee of 


Siberia. ‘The eloquence and fervour with which she 
expresses the most secret feelings of the heart have 
been much admired, ly by her own sex, Her 
circumstances enabled her to devote the profits of 
her works to benevolent objects. A painful disorder 
prevented her from finishing a religious work which 
she had begun, and another on education. ‘The 
latter was the only one of her works for which she 
‘was anxious to gain a favourable reception with the 
public ; for, ‘as it may seem, she disap- 


wed, in |, of women’s asauthors. 
ihe died, after three months’ ring, Ax 25, 
1807. Her works are contained in collection 
uores complétes de Madame Cottin, Paris, 1806. 
COTTON isa soft, vegetable down, which is con- 
tained in the seed-vessels, and envelopes the seeds, of 
the cotton plant (gossypium herbacewm), which is cul- 
tivated in the East ‘West Indies, North and South 
America, and Egypt; in fact, in most of the 
ating Teather belght 
an annual It toa by 
and has leaves of a bright colour, marked with 
‘brownish veins, and each divided into five lobes. The 
flowers have only one petal in five segments, with a 
short tube, and are ofa pale-yellow colour, with five 
red spots ‘at the bottom. The cotton-pods are of 
somewhat miengsler shape, and have each three 
cells. These, when ripe, burst open, and disclose 
their snow-white or yellowish ‘contents, in the midst 
of which are contained the sents, in eps mnewias 
resembling those of grapes. The ‘cotton are 
extremely fine, delicate, and flexile. ‘When examined 
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COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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state court, 
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COURT-MARTIAL—COUSTON. 
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COURTS OF LOVE (cours ¢amour, corti da- 


more). 


In the chivalric period of the middle ages, 


draw the attention of the world, and prove the 
ardour of their passion, by deeds of daring ; when 
Indies were the soul and ornament of the tourney ; 
and love, in short, was the serious business of life 
among the higher classes of society —subtle ques- 
tions on topics of gallantry were discased in mixed 
companies, and often made subjects of poetical com- 
petition by the troubadoursor poets in their chansons; 
‘such for example, as the following:—* Which is 
most easy to be endured, the death or inconstancy of 
2 mistress" “Should you rather see me leave your 
‘mistress as you approach, or approach as you re- 
tire?” “* Who sulers most, 8 husband whose wife, 
8 lover whose mises is unfaithful?” At this 
period, when love was regarded as the souree 
Robleness of character ; when even bishops sung its 
praises, and the uncultivated and unoccupied minds 
Of a feudal nobility were at a loss for intellectual en- 
Yertainment, the doubia and difficulties which 
ut of the belle passion led to the institution of courts 
of love. The at was probably established in Pro- 
vence about the twelfth century. These courts 
‘were composed of knights, poets, and ladies, who 
‘gave their decisions as arréis d'amour, after the man- 
Her of the parliaments. In 1803, Christopher von 
‘Aretin published a collection of these decisions from 
ancient ‘manuscripts. There is likewise an older 
ecllection of them, by Martial &'Aures This 
species of amusement was 80 popular, hardly 
‘any court festival took place without @ contest in a 
cour d'amour. These courts reached their highest 
lendour, in France, under Charles VI., through 
the infuence of his consort, Isabella of’ Bavati, 
whose court was established in 1390. (See Die Mfin- 


nehoefe des Mittelalters und ihre idungen oder 
Aussprucche, &c., (Leipsic, 1821.) Under Louis 
XIV., an love was instituted by cardinal 


Richelieu  Kessembtbe galante) at Ruel. It was an 
tf Conaaga pelt and madenduclle Soaery ws 
Gi , le was 
attorney-general. We conclude with the beret. 
decision, somewhat at variance with the notions 
‘our times, given by the countess of Champagne on 
the question, “ Can true love exist between husband 


7 ancients, In his twelfth year, he gained 


°° the commaad of the count of Namur and 
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and wife?” ‘The “opinion” was: Nous disons et 
aarurons, par la tenevr des présentes, que Vamour ne 
dtendre sex droits sur deux personnes mariées. 
‘Et effet, les amants s'accordent tout mutuellement et 
gratuitement sans étre contrainte par aucune nécessité, 
tandis que les Epous sont tenus par deovir de subir 
réciproquement leurs volontés, et de ne se refuser rien 
Tea wna aus autres. Que ce jugement, que nous 
rendu avec une extréme prudence, et d'aprés Vavis 
dun grand nombre Cautres dames, soit pour vous 
Tune autorite constante et irréfragable. Ainsi jugé, an 
1174, le troisiéme jowr des calendes de Mai, indiction 


septiome: 
‘COURT DE GEBELIN, Awroie; bom at 
Nismes in 1724; died at Paris in 1784. His father, 
a Protestant, left France on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and repaired to Switserland, The young 
Gébelin studied with eagerness the writings of the 
the admira- 
tion of all by the extent of his knowledge. His 
peor living ; sythol ee 
living 10) , antiquities 
tod archeology’ Afer is father's cea ho! went 
to Paris. Here he soon became connected with the 
most dk men. After ten years, he pub- 
lished. from 1773, to 1784, Le Monde Primitif. 
‘The learning displayed in this work excited univer- 
sal admiration. Another production of his is the 
Muséum. Count de Gébelin was remarkable for his 
amiable and simple manners. He looked with aver. 
sion on the quarrels of writers. Towards the end of 
his life he became a believer in animal magnetism, 
‘which was at that time much n vogue. He defend- 
ed Mesmer, the author of the theory, in his Lettre 
sure le Magnetism Animal (Paris, 1784, 4to), shortly 
after which hedied. 
COURTESY, or CURTESY, tenure by, is where 
8 man marries a woman selsed of an estate of inheri- 
tance, and has by her issue born alive, which was 
bom ‘alive, which was capable of inheriting her 
estate. In this case, on the death of his wile, he 
holds the ands for his life, as tenant by courtesy. 
COURTRAY, or CORTRIJK (aneiently Corto- 
riacum) ; a fortifed town in the Netherlands in West. 
Flanders ; twenty-two miles S. W. Ghent, twenty- 
oor 8. Bruges ; lon. 3°16 5 int, 00% 49° N.; 
population, 15,800. It is situated on the river Lys, 
Bnd celebested forts manufacture of table linen and 
lace. Near Courtray, in 1302, the Flemings, under 
‘liam of 
Juliers, defeated the French, who suffered so severe 
iy, that, after the battle, 4060 gilt spurs were found 
0 the feld of battle, whence was 
called fa bataille des éperons. In 1793, the French 
ined a victory over the British at this place. 
COUSTON, Nico.as, born at Lyons, January 
9, 1658, died at Paris, in 1733; and Guillaume Cou- 
ston, born in 1678, died at Paris, in 1746; two bro- 
thers, famous as sculptors, from whose labours in 
France, during the reign of Louis XV., statuary re- 
ceived a noble impulse. ‘The elder was admired for 
of ideas and fine taste. He drew correctly, 
gave to his figures noble attitudes, and and 
i cdepacee, ‘His Descent from ‘Cross, in 
the cathedral in Paris is particularly valued. ‘The 
younger brother was & worthy disciple of the elder, 
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whom he succeeded as director of the academy of 


fine arts. Among his works the monument of the 
‘cardinal Dubois, in the church St Honoré, is much 


The statues of Venus and 


Mars, which he made in 1769, for the king of Pras- 
sia, than life, gained universal admiration, 
His monument of the and da . Pe 


renta of Louis XVI, in the eathedal of Sens, bare 
character of majestic simplicity. 
COUTTS, Taowss ; a London banker, eminent for 
hhis wealth and his connexions. He was a native of 
Scotland, and early in life became partner with his 
brother in a banking establishment in the Strand, 
where, by a long life of successful business, he 
amassed an immense fortune. He died in 1822. 
He was twice married; first to Susan Starkie, 
female servant of his brother James, by whom he had 
three daughters—Susan, married, in 1796, to G 








Anguons, thind ear of Guilford; Frances, marid, 
in to John, first marquis of Bute; and Sophia, 
married, in 1793, to Sir Francis Burdett, bart. In 


1815, his first wife died ; and, three months after- 
wards, he married Harriet Mellon, an actress at the 
hhead of the second class of actresses at Drury-lane. 
Mr Coutisat his deat efter ll his property. | Mrs 
Coatts subsequently married the duke of St Albans,a 
young man of an income rather limited for hs rank, 
and fess, it is snid, than that of any other Englisit 
duke. Souneqaalé marriage afforded matter of diver- 
sion, for a long time, to English journals. The 
dochess is said to be « lady of great benevolence. 
COVE of Cons, the name red on the har- 
bour of Cork, which is situated about nine miles 
from the city of Cork. It is a spacious basin, 
completely Iand-locked and capable of permitting 
the whole navy of Britain to ride at anchor together 
Jn perfect eufety and shelter. It is at the 
entrance, which is a long narrow strait, by the two 
forts of Camden and Carlisle, and within 
the fortifications on Spike and Hawlboline, two 
inds directly opposite to the town of Cove, which 
greatly diversify the view of the harbour, and where 
manent barracks are established. Vessels of the 
largest class can ride safely close to the shores, and 
the advantageous position ofthe asylum for veases 
in the West India trade is fully appreciated. 
‘The town called the Cove consists of one main 
one above 
overhang. 














See Bond and Contract. 
COVENANT. Soon after the reformation was 
introduced into Scotland, the Scottish Protestants 
drew up a confession of faith in 1581, the oath an- 
nexed to which they called the covenant, It was signed 
‘by James I., and jin subscribed in 1590 and 1596. 
‘After the union of the crowns of Scotland and England 
(1003),as the Stuarts favoured the episcopal churches, 
whose hierarchical form seemed fitted to 
their despotic views, the dangers which threatened 
Presbyterianism brought the followers of Calvin, in 
Scotland, to a closer union; and when in 1637, the 
new liturgy, modelled after the English, was ordered 
to be introduced into their churches, disturbances 
‘arose, which ended in the forming of a new covenant. 
the following year. During the contentions between 





COUTTS—COWAL. 





nant” with the English 
inde] of the Pres! 
firmed. But, on the restoration of the Stuarts, 
covenant was formally abolished (1661), 
however, only served to confirm the strict re 
Principles, (who were hence 
covenanters) 80 that rebellions were frequent. 
them, till the establishment of perfect freedom 
‘conscience, in 1689. See Cameronians. 
COVENT GARDEN, a market 


ligious 
here was built in 1733. This was bumt to the 
in 1808, but immediately rebuilt from a de- 
sign by Smirke, at a cost of £300,000, and calculated 
to contain about 2800 - 

COVENTRY ; acity in England, of antl. 
quity, the final syllable being evident! is 
ére, signifying town. It is situated in the county of 
Warwick, 91 miles N. W. of London, Parliaments 
were cotvened here by the ancient monarchs of 
England, several of whom occasionally resided in the 
place. in the civil war of the 17th century, Coves- 
try was conspicuous for its activity in the 
tary interest. Many of its edifices are highly worthy 
of attention. St Michael’s church is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the pointed style of architecture. There 
are places of worship for Roman Catholics, Indepen- 
dents, Dissenters, Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
‘and Quakers ; also various’ charitable institutions, 
two hospitals, alms-houses, and charity schools, The 
principal mahufsctures are those of ribends and 
watches. A weekly market isheld here on Friday ; 
and there are several fairs, one of which ts called 
{ett or show fei and continues eight days; onthe fret 
‘day of which is celebrated the grand procession 
Goiireaniher lignes: THe celebraton's founded 
on the following story :—It is said that cari 
of Mercia, who the property of the’ tolls 
and services of Coventry, exacted his dues so rigidly, 
that the inhabitants were greatly aggrieved, and af 
length Godiva, his pious wife, became their advocate, 
‘The ear, wearied by er slicitations, promised to 

it her request, if she would ride nal 
Bre town at imidciny.| His terms, according to ‘fe 
legend, were accepted, countess rode through 
the town wrth no covering but her tresses. 
It is added that she had modestly led every 
sn to keep within doors and away from the win. 
1, on pain of death, but that one person could 
not forbear taking a glance, and lost his life for his 
curiosity. In commemoration of this occurrence, a 
procession occasionally takes place at the show fair, 
in which a female of easy purchase rides in a & 
of linen closely fitted to her limbs and coloured like 
them, The curious person who stole the is 
called Peeping Tom, and a. wooden image of him ia 
to be seen on a house in the city. ‘The story is first 
mentioned by Matthew of Westminster, in 1307, that 
is, 250 years after the time of Leofric and Godiva, 
Population, in 1831, 27,076. 

COVERED WAY (chemin cower); a space of 
don the edge of the ditch, cig hone the 
works of a fortification. Its glacis, ‘an easy 
Slope, towards the eld. Teafords a safe commune 
tion round all the works, facilitates sallies and retreats, 
and the reception of ausiliaries, compels the enemy 
to begin his operations at a distance, checks his sp- 
proach and the erection of breach batteries, and its 

parapet protects the fortifications in its rear. 

COVERTURE. See Husband and Wife. 
COWAL, a district of Argyleshire, forming » pe- 
insula intersected by three arms of the sea, loch 























Charles I. anid the parliament, the Protestants in | Straven, loch Riedam, and loch Goil, and’ com 


Scotland entered into a “solemn league and cove- 


| prising the parishes of Dunoon with Kilmun, Inver- 


COWES—COWPER. 


chaolain, Kilénan, Kitmodan, Kilmorich, Lochgoil- 


fresh lakes Ech and Long, the latter separating 
and all abound 


ps ipport. 

COWES ; a seaport on the north coast of the Isle 
of Wight, situated on the river Meden, which divides 
it into East and West Cowes; twelve miles W. 8. 
W. Portsmouth. West Cowes fort is situated in ion, 
1°19’ W., lat. 50° 46°N. The harbour is as safe 
as any in the British channel, and by far the 
most convenient for vessels bound to Holland and 
the east countries, and is much frequented by ships 





to repair ‘sustained at sea, and to water, 
until the weather permits them to on their 
respective vo ‘This place is much resorted to 
insummer, gs a ig place. East Cowes is a ham- 
let opposite to West Cowes. 

COWLEY, Asnanam, am-English poet of great 
celebrity in his day, was born at n in 1618. 


His father, a grocer, died before his birth, but his 
mother obtained him admission into Westminster 
school, as king's echolar. He complained of his own 
defective memory, in the acquirement of the rules of 
grammar, but navertheless became a correct class 


al scholar, and 60 early imbibed a taste for poetry, | ori 


that, in his 16th or 17h year, while yet at school, he 
blished a collection of verses, which he entitled 
-oetical Blossoms, These juvenile productions, 
which are more moral and sententious than imagina- 
tive, attracted considerable attention towards the 
gator, who, in 36 was elected « scholar of Trini 
ty college, Cambridge, where he soon obtained great 
literary distinction, and published a pastoral comedy, 
entitled Love's Riddle, and another in Latin, called 
Naufrogium Joculare, which was acted before the 
university by the members of Trinity college. He 
‘continued to reside at Cambridge until 1643, when 
lhe was ejected by the puritanical visitors ; on’ which 
he removed to St John’s college, Oxford, where he 
Bablshed 0 satirical 
Papist. He en; cause, 
I” "when ie qucen was abiged quit Haglan, 
. en the queen was obliged to quit , 
Cowiey accompanied bor Iie as alent fea his 
ative country nearly ten years, during which time 
be undertook various journeys for the royal family ; 
‘and it was principally ‘through him that the corre- 
9 ‘was maintained betwen the king and 
‘queen, In 1646 ay hia collection of amatory 
Poems, entitled the Mistress. ‘This was followed, in 
1660, by 9 comedy, called the Guardian, afterwards 
altered into the Cutter of Coleman Street. In 1656, 
being no longer employed abroad, he returned to 
England, where, it jumed, he still remained 
3 median content conics betmeen the 
10 . Soon af rival, 
published a edn of hs poems, containing most of 
the works which appear in the final collection. He 
‘was, about this time, committed to custody by the 
‘ruling powers, but was released on the celebrated 
doctor Sear! ‘becoming bail for him to the 
amount of £1000, Eor the purpose, probably, of 
‘Sppearing in an ostensible character, he assumed the 
profession of physic, and had sufficient interest to 
Procure a mandamus from Oxford, in 1657. He 
‘Again visited France, and resumed his functions of 
agent inthe royal clase on the death of Cromwell 
the restoration he returned with the other royal- 


actively in the 








poem, entitled the Puritan and | of 
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ists. By the interest of the duke of Buckin 
and the earl of St Albans, he obtained the lease of a 
farm at Chertsey, held under the queen, by which 
his income was rendered about £300 per annum. It 
however appears, that neither the mind nor body of 
Cowley was fited for his new mode of life. A 
severe cold and fever, caught from wandering among 
the damp fields, terminated his life, July, 1667, in the 
49th year of his age. 

The private character of Cowley entitled him to 
general respect ; and Charles II., (no very conclu 
sive testimony, certainly) observed, that he had not 
Jefi a “better man behind him in England.” It a 
pears, on higher authority, however, that the loyal- 
ty of Cowley was free from the servility and gross 
adulation of the courtiers of the day, and that. he 
possessed a free, independent spirit ; was modest, 
Sober, and sincere ; of gentle affectious and moderate 
wishes, As a poet, he probably stands at the head 
of the metaphysical ‘class, so ably discussed in doctor 
Johnson's life of him. He is, by turns, easy, gay, 

\lendid, witty, and never trite and vulgar, slot 
often fantatic, stained, and extravagant. 
chief merit of Cowley consists in a kind of sport of 
the imagination in pursuit of a thought through all 








its variations and obliquit in searching 
throughout the material world for objects of simili- 
tude with intellectual ideas, by the most 


Einng intl gece pee nd fw aure fre 
among his most aj pieces, and few nave para- 
phrased the Teian bard more felicitously. His own 
al ballad, the List of Mistresses, is deemed 
sull more sprightly and pleasant," His love verses, 
entitled the Mistress, abound with wit, but are utter- 
ly destitute of feeling, being at once ingenious and 
frigid. His Pindaric Odes exbibit a most un 
bridled license of thought, metre, and expression, 
but contain many very striking combinations and 
images. His Davideis, which is incomplete, altho 
conveying no strong proof of epic talent, contains 
fome pleasing passages. Of his oocaslonal piece, 
his Hymn to Light is decidedly the most elevated 
‘and poetical. Asan essayist in prose, Cowley is 
natural, easy, and equable, abounding with thought, 
‘but without any of the affectation or straining which 
AisGgures his poetry. Nor is his comedy, the Cutter 
‘olemau Street, without humour, although of 
temporary nature. As a writer of Latin verse, he is 
highly commended by doctor Johnson. His princi- 
performance in that language, consists of six 
ks on plants, which show remarkable facility in 
the accommodation of verse to an untoward subject. 
His imitations of the satires and moral epistles of 
Horace are also much admired by Warton, What- 





ever place Cowley may retain in estimation 
asa poet, he must always stand asa wit; few 
authors aford so many new 3, and those 50 
entirely his own, 

COWLEY, Hannan, a popular writer of dramas, 
was the daughter of Mr muse of Tiverton in 


Devonshire, where she was born in 1743. She mar- 
tied, in her 25th year, captain Cowley of the East 
India company's service, who died in 1797. Among 
her dramas are, the Runaway, the Belle’s Stra- 
tagem, (ill « stock piece.) More ways than One, 
the Fate of Sparta. ‘She died in 1809, and 
& collected edition of her works, with 3 memoi 
Tat published io 1613, 5 vols. vo. 
‘Mrs Cowley was amiable and modest, 
are all of an kind, 
COWPER, Witiiam, a distinguished English 
poet, was born at Berkhamstead, Herts, Nov. 26, 
1731. His father, the rector of the , was the 
reverend John Cowper, D. D., son of Spencer Cow- 








In private life, 
her pieces 





per, oe of the justices of the common pleas, a younger 
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COXIE—CRAB. 


seq., three vols., 4to) is a valuable work. Mr Coxe 
died’ in 1828, 
COXIE, or COXCIN, Micuant, a painter and en- 
wver, born at Mechlin, 1497. He was a pupil of 
van Orley, and travelied to Rome, where he 
remained several years, attracted by the works of| 





Raphael, with whom he was probably 7 ne- 
yuainted. Here he execut paintings in 
, and many other pieces. He also painted the 


history of Cupid and Psyche, in the style of Raphael, 
‘which was engraved on thirty-two copperplates. In 
the imperial gallery of Vienna, we: find a Madonna 
with the infunt Jesus, by him.” His works are rare, 
even in the Netherlands. He died in 1592. 
COYPELS, rx; 1. Noel, the father, born, it is 
uncertain whether in Paris or Normandy, in 1628 or 
in 1629, died in 1707, at Paris. After he had em- 





bellished, by the royal command, the old Louvre | the 


‘with his paintings (from the cartoons of Lebrun), 
and had, in like manner, adorned the Tuileries, he 
‘was appointed director of the French academy in 


Rome. His four pictures for the council hall at | jc 


Versailles—Solon, ‘Trajan, Severus, and Ptolemy 


Philadelphus—excited the admiration of connois-| of the 


seurs, His chief works are, the Martyrdom of St 
‘James (in the church of Notre Dame), Cain murder. 
ing his Brother (in the academy), the Trinity and 
the Conception of the Holy Virgin (in the Hotel des 
Invalides). Coypel had a rich imagination, drew 
correctly, understood expression, and was an 
able colourist.—2. His son, Anthony, born at Paris, 
in 1661, where he died in 1721, possessed spirit and 
invention. At the age of fourteen, he studied the 
‘works of the Venetian colourists, and, his stu- 
dies were interrupted by his speedy return to France, 
the works that he executed obtained the greatest 
applause, which rendered him probably more careless 
than he would otherwise have been. The richness 
of his and the greatness of his compos. 
tion caused his imperfect drawing to be overlooked, 
and his dassling colouring excused his want of har- 
mony. His fame laid the foundation for the manner 
of the French schools. Much more pure and 
correct, but comparatively neglected by the public 
of his time, was his r -, Noel Nicholas 
Gospel, ‘wu called the ‘uncle, born at 
Paris, in 1692, where he died in 1735. Far from 
desiring to dassle by a false glitter, he aimed only at 
truth and nature. Without general popularity, he 
‘was satisfied with the praise of a small circle of con- 
noisseurs of good taste. He finally received a place 
in the academy.—4. Charles Anthony, the son of 
Anthony, born at Paris, in 1694, where he died in 
1782, followed the example of his father, and accom- 
modted himself to the tate of his time with great 
success. ‘The applause which he received did him 
moch injury. He was entirely a mannerist. His 
colouring was dauling but inharmonious. His 
father was the author of epistle on paint 
Sng, arene to him, written with much el 
OYSEVOX, Avro, a sculptor, was born at 
Lyons, in 1640, and went to Alsace, in his 27th 
year, to adom the beautiful palact of the cardinal 
Puerstenberg at Saverne. On his return to France, 
he became a member of the academy of the arts of 
painting smd sculpture, and mace eeveral busts of 
is XIV., and other works for the royal 
His figures are full of grace, natural, 
He was called the Vandyke of sculpture, on account 
of the beauty and animation of his portraits. ‘The 
statue of cardinal Masarin, in the museum at Paris, 
ina masterpiece of art. Besides this, his most dis- 
tinguished works are the statue of Louis XIV., on 
horseback, for the estates of Bretagne; the sepul- 
chre of Colbert; the statues representing the 











noble. 
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Dordogne, Garonne, and Mame; the of 
Castor and Pollux ; the sitting Venus ; the Nymph 
of the Shell; the Hamadryad; the sportive Faun 
with the Flute; Pegasus and Mercury. Coysevox: 
died at Paris, in 1720, in the eightieth year of bis 


age. 

‘CRAB (cancer, Lin.). ‘This name, which sppears 
to be derived from the Greek xagaGsr, through the 
Latin carabus, used by Pliny to designate certain 





‘This genus is distinguished from all others of the 
same family by the semicircular shape of the corse- 
let, the pointed or hooked extremities of the last 





sperior 


1g to the fourth section OF telegged, 


to the opinion that their senses were limited or im- 
perfect ; but proper observation shows the contrary 
to be true. The sense of sight, in most of the 
species, is ly acute, and ‘enables them to 
stings approach of objects from a very con- 
siderable distance. Their power of smelling is also 

t, though we have not yet discovered tlie organ 

which this sense operates. It has been inferred 
that the antenna serve this purpose. Until more 
positive knowledge is acquired on the subject, no 
evil can arise from this opinion as to the seat of the 
sense of smell. ‘The entrance to the organ of hear- 
ing is at the base of the peduncle sustaining the 
‘antenna, and consists of a small, hard, tri 
prominence, covered bya membrane, within which 
is a cavity containing the expanded auditory nerve. 
Of all mans sense: that of touch, except vo far as it 
may 1e antenna, appears to 
the least perfect, since the whole ‘vod and limbs 
tre incrusted with a hard, compact shell. Of the 
sense of taste, we can say nothing, but that, as the 
animals possess a remarkably complex and elaborate 
ering em devod of this sense The mouth 

i ic this sense. ‘mot 

farmed 





This stomach is rendered curious by having 


it , to whi 
strong grindin, incrabs, 
are five in numt 





before entering the je tube, where it is 
exposed to the action of the biliary fluid of the liver. 
‘The latter is of great size in these creatures, 


and ig all that soft, rich, yellow substance, found 
immediately beneath the superior shell, usually 
called the fat of the crab, and justly esteemed a 
delicious morsel. A little posterior to the stomach 
(commonly called sendbag), the heart rusted 
—a somewhat globular, whitish body, which propels 
‘8 colourless lymph to the gills (called dead man’s flesh 
or fingers) and rest of the body, whence itis brought 
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CRAB—CRABBE. 


more effectual method. A mixture of thi 
with sugar or molasses, and crumbs of Pd a 
be tried with a considerable of success. 

‘The which daily bask in the sun, on the 
rocky shores of the West India islands, are quite as 
vigilant, and very little inferior in swiftness to those 
above mentioned. Some of them are very lar 
splendidly coloured, and well suited to excite the 
wishes of a naturalist to add them to his collection. 
Many an hour of anxious watching, and many a race 
of breathless eagerness, have they caused the writer 
in vain, Sometimes when, with great caution, I had 
approached, and placed myself between the crab and 
the sea, hoping to drive him inland, and secure him, 
{just at ‘the instant success seemed to be certain, the 
vigilant animal would dart sidewise, backwards, or 
ina direction entirely opposite to that he might be 
expected to take, and scamper securely to his ocean 
hiding-place. At other times, while stealing upon 
one which was prevented from observing my ap- 
proach by a projecting piece of rock, and almost sure 
of my prize, one vigilant imp at a distance has taken 
alarm, and, by dashing acros the pot where the un- 
suspecting individual rested, set all in the vicinity to 
Baht a changed my anticipated triumph to morti- 

ition. 

Inquirers who wish to obtain the most ample 
knowledge of the construction, functions, and class! 
fication of crustaceous animals, we refer to Desmar- 
est’s excellent work, entitled ‘Considérations génér- 
ales sur les Crustacés (8vo, Paris, 1825). Such as 
wish to be satisfactorily acquainted with the habite 
of these curious beings, would find much gratifica 
tion from a visit, during the fine season, to some of 
the places of resort apon the Atlantic coast, where 
they will find an abundant feld thrown open to their 
examination. Perhaps cape May is one of the best 


situations for this 
CRAB, ip ban ; a sort of wooden pillar, 
whose lower ing fet down through @ ‘ship's 


bein 
Secks, rests upon » socket, like the capatern, “Tt'is 
employed to wind in the cable, or to raise any weighty 





matter. It differs from the ca not, bein 
furnished with a drum-head, salty hatog the bars 
going entirely through it 

CRAB-APPLE. See Apple. 


CRABBE, Grorcr ; modern Eng- 
lish poet, was born at Aldborough, a small village on 
‘the coast of Suffolk, on Christmas-eve, 1754. His 
father, who filled the humble station of collector of, 
the salt-duties at that port, early perceived the na- 
tural talents of his son, and gave him a more liberal 
education than his circumstances could well afford. 
Being destined forthe medical profession, he was, in 
his fourteenth year, apprenticed to a at 
Wiekham-Brook, but receiving more than his due 
share of labours other than professional—for his mas- 
ter added the calling of a farmer to his other avoca- 
tions—be was removed, in 1771, to a more eligible 
situation at Woodbridge, a market town about 
seventeen miles distant from Aldborough. Here, 
while fitting himself by study and observation for the 
duties of his profession, he found time to court the 
muses, and in 1775, appeared from his pen, Ine- 
briety, a Poem, in three parts. He subsequently 
settled as a surgeon and ay in his native 
village, but soot finding his practice insuficient to 
AMford him a livelihood, he resolved to abandon it, 
trust to ts for poetry for support. With 
is view he proceeded to London, and afler a year 
spent in that most trying ofall situations, that of a 
literary adventurer without fortune and without 
riends—a situation from the miseries of which the 
unfortunate Chatterton, “ the wondrous boy,” escap- 
ed by suicide—when on the poirt of being thrown 
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Into jail for the little debts which he had unavoid- 
ably contracted, as last resource, in an auspicious 





He invited 
1d ; installed him in a conveni- 
ent apartment ; opened up to him the stores of his 


the poet to 


library ; watched over his » and afforded him 
the benefit of his taste: cecal sal Uae his 
auspices the Library was publica 
tion, and by it Crabbe was at once raised to fame, 
But the efforts of Burke did not stop here. By his 
advice and assistance—notwit the irregu- 
larity of his education—Crabbe was admitted to 
holy onder appointed domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Ruiland, and afterwards obtained most am 
Pl ent. "In 1783, appeared the Vi 
Placed Grabbe's reputation ‘on a permanent 
basis. “Two years afterwards it was followed by 
the Newspaper. A period of twenty-two years 
‘ow intervenes between the publication of the last 
mentioned poem and Crabbe’s next appearance as a 
poet. During the interval he was devoting himselt 
Io his clerical duties, and though he ought not to 
escape censure for participating in these foul Blots 
on the system of the church of England, plurality 
and non-residence, it must be admitted, that he per 
formed his duties with rather more than average as 
siduity. The Parish Register in 1807. 
Init Crabbe first fully developed the style which may 
be regarded as rly his own—that minuteness, 
yet force and truthfulness of description, that search- 
ing analysis of human character, which stamps him as 
‘an original as well asa great poet. The Borough 
appeared in 1810. In it characters are sketched 
with a bolder hand, but it is liable to all the obj 
tions chargeable against its The fol 
and crimes of its characters are described with the 
same painful minuteness which, instead of pity or in- 
dignation, frequently excites ‘only disgust. The 
Tales in’ Verse appeared in 1812. In these our 
poet has taken what many will conceive a more poe- 
tical view of human nature. The workings of the 
finer feelings—the stirrings of loftier emotions are 
brought more prominently forward, and dwelt on 
more at large than in his former writings. In some 
of the tales—the Parting Hour, for instance—he 
Hes wiuh his subject, ond pours forth of 

beauty pathos. In the Tales of the 
Hall, which were published in 1619, there are per. 

ps fewer ighly-wrought passages, but 

there are also fewer of those unsparing views of the 
darker and more repulsive shades of human character 
which distinguish the Parish jae if the 
higher station in which his characters move had had a 
softening effect on his muse, they are in general of 
a more amiable disposition. "The tender passion, on 
which other poets love to expatiate, and which 
Crabbe had in general shunned, as out of 

his ruder characters, was here allowed full 
play, many of the tales turning on its most roman- 
Se vasietia, The latter yearn of Me Crabbe’ life 
‘were spent in the peaceful discharge of his professional 
duties, at Trowbridge, in Wiltshire. He died, Feb. 
3d, 1832, in his 76h year. A beautiful uniform 
edition of his Works, with a Life by his son, and 
Notes, was brought out by Mr Murray the booksel- 
ler, in 1834, 

"The distinguishing characteristic of Crabbe’s poe- 
try is truth and force of description. Whatever he 
paints, he sets before you with unrivalled power. His 

indeed, are so faithful, that they look 
more like transcripts than imitations. Be the sub- 
jects ever eo mean and repulsive, they are shadowed 
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CRANE—CRANIOLOGY. 


As high and silent, its regarded as an indication of eon- 
tinued fine weather; they fly low and are noisy in 
cloudy, wet, orstormy weather. Against approeching 
storms, the cranes, like various other birds of lofty 
Aight, readily guard, by ascending above the level of 
the clouds, and the atmospheric currents which bear 
them ; and this indication of en ayproaching gust is 
not lost sight of by Virgil :— 

“Nunquam imprudentibus imber 

Obi 





tack the sportsman or his 
are said to have occasionally 


anumber of them on the 10th of February, near Wac- 
in South Carolina, and saw another flock 
near Louisville, Ky., about the 20th of March. ‘They 

are very shy and vigilant, and consequently, shot wit 

difficulty. They sometimes rise spirally in the air 
to a. vast height, their mingled screams resembling 
the full ery of a pack of hounds, even when they are 
almost out of sight. ‘They are distinguished from 
other cranes by the comparative baldness of their 
heads, and by the broad flag of plumage projecting 
over the tail. ‘Their 1 colour is pure white, 
‘The brown or sandhill crane fs of an esh colour, 
generally, with shades or clouds of pale-brown and 
sky-blue: brown prevails upon the shoulders and 
hack. It isa very stately bird, being above six feet 
Jong, from the toes to the point of the beak, when 
extended, and its wings measure eight or nine feet 
fiom tp fo ip, When standing erect, the, sand il 
crane is full five feet high ; the tail is quite short, 
but the feathers pendent on each sie of the rump 
are yery long, of a delicate silky softness, and sharp- 
pout Tire erown of the bead is bare of feather, 
‘and of @ reddish rose colour, but thinly barbed with 
2 short, sti, black hair. When the wings are mov- 
ed in fiight, their strokes are slow, te, and 
regular, and, even when at a considerable distance 
above tis, we plainly hear the qull ethers, as their 
shufts and webs rub upon one another, creaking like 
the joints of a vessel in a tempestuous sea (Bartram). 
“Phe sandhill crane is common, and breeds in the sa- 
vannas of Florida, It is also found in various parts 
of the American states and territories. It is most 
tare in the middle portions of the Union. 

CRANE ; a machine employed in raising or lower- 
ing heavy weights, Cranes are generally constructed 
by an application of the wheel and axle, cog-wheel, 
wheel and pinion, on the principle of the hydrosta 
tic press. The first may be regarded as somewhat re- 
-sembling the Carsrax, and the last Braataw’s Press, 
which have already been described. The subjoined 

ill ilustrate the form and operation of the whee! 
and pinion crane, made of cast-iron. The collar B 
is made to revolve in an iron or stone cylinder A, 
fixed in the ground ; the collar revolving on bails 
at the top, for the purpose of diminishing friction. 
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The post ¢, is firmly attached to the collar, and 
carries the yib and stay, D,E. Tt has a double gib 
and stay, which screw on exch side of the post, aud 
admit the pulley between them. | This crane # very 
‘commodious, and may be made of great power, 








CRANIOLOGY (from sgevie, the skull, and asyer, 
science), a term applied to express a doctrine said to 
have originated with Drs Gall and Spurzheim, by 
means of which a knowledge is to he obtained of the 
characters ofindividnals, merely by inspecting the form 
of the brain, as demonstrated by the external forma 
tion of the bones of the skull. It is assumed in this 
doctrine, that the contents of the skull, by pressing 
‘ontwards, impress various contours upon the bones 
of the head, and that these are different in every in- 
dividual exactly in proportion as certain parts of the 
brain are more or less energetic or developed. And 
it is also assumed, that every human being is bom 
with certain innate ities, which may be fm 
Frnt popes wl cays extn proportion fo 

inate propensities wil ys exist in pr to 
the greater or less development of that particular 

of the brain, in which the organs of these 
Propensities reside, 

Nemesius, bishop of Emesa, under the reign of 
‘Theodosius, taught that the sensations had their seat 
in the anterior ventricles, memory in the middle of 
the brain, and understanding in the posterior ven- 
tricles. ‘Albertus Magnus, in the 13th century, 
‘went so far as actually to delineate upon a head, the 
supposed seat of the different faculties of the mind, 
He placed common sense in the forehead, or first 
ventricle of the brain; cogitation and judgment in 
the second ; memory and moving power in the third, 
Peter de Montaguana, in 1491, published a figure of 
the head, on which were indicated the seat of com- 
mon sense, the cell of imnginati 
ing or cogitation, the cell of memory, 

reason. Ludovico Dolci, Servito, and a great 
number of other writers, have hararded similar opin- 
ions as to the particular seat of the different facul- 
ties. Both Baron Haller and Van Swieten fancied 
that Une internal senses occupy diferent places in 
the brain, but they considered its whole organization 
as too complicated, too intricate, and too difficult, to 
allow of any hope that the seat of memory, of judg. 
ment, or of imagination could ever be detected. 

Dr Gall, after many years spent in this difficult 
inzestigation, conceived that he discavered the clue 
which was tc conduct us through the mazes of the _ 
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CRANMER. 


only be used upon the end of an axis. The bell crank, 
Fig. 2, may be used in any part of an axis, The 
double crank, Fig. 3, produces two alterate motions, 


in 





He 
and, in 1523, was chosen reader 
of theological lectures ,,and examiner of 
candidates for degrees in divinity. In the course of 
‘conversation on the then meditated divorce of Henry 
VILL, from his first wife, Catharine of Arragon, Cran- 
mer remarked that the question of its propriety might 
be better decided by consulting learned divines and 
members of the universes than by an appeal to the 
pope. The thus delivered having, been re- 
a to the ing by doctor Fox, his majesty was 
ighly with it, exclaiming, at, the prospect 
Brel in of be able wo remove the obstacles 
to tification of his passions, “By ——, the 
man has got the sow by the right car!” Cranmer 
‘was sent for to court, made a king’s chaplain, and 
‘commanded to write a treatise on the subject of the 
divorce. In 1530, he was sent abroad, with others, 
to collect the opinions of the divines and canonists of | 
France, Italy, and Germany, on the validity of the 
king's marringe, At Rome, he Presented hi trentoe 
to the pope, and afterwards proceeded to Germany, 
where he obtained for his opinions the sanction of a 
it number of German divines and civilians, and 
of the Protestants as probably inftenced greatly his 
future conduct. He also contracted marriage, though 
in holy orders, with the niece of doctor Osiander, a 
famous Protestant divine. Cranmer was employed 
bby the king to conclude a commercial treaty between 

and the Netherlands; after which he was 

home, to take possession of the metropolitan 
‘see of Canterbury. He hesitated to accept’ of this 
dignity, professing to be scrupulous about applying 
to the pope for the bulls necessary for his consecra- 
tion. "This dificulty was obviate by a vague-and 
‘secret protestation, which can be justified only on the 
Sesuitical principle of the lawfulness of mental ro- 
Servations or virtual falsehoods. ‘The application 
‘being therefore made, in the usual manner, to the 
court of Rome, the pail and bulls were sent. Soon 
after, he set the papal authority at deance, by pro- 
nouncing sentence of divorce between Henry and Ca. 
tharine, and confirming the king's marriage with Anne 


Boleyn. The pope threatened excommunication, and 
an act of perinmert ‘was immediatel for 


boli : , 
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‘The arch- 
influence in forwarding such 






heresy, and cit 








1530 was passed an act of parliament, called the 


Woody act, condemning to death all who supported 
the right of marriage of priests, and com: of 
both kinds to the laity, and who opposed transub- 
stantiation, auricular confession, vows of chastity, 
and the necessity of private masses. Cranmer op- 
posed, 98 long as he dared, this enactment ; but, 
Tinding his efforts vain, he gave way, and sent his 
own wife back to her friends in Germany. He sub- 
sequently succeeded in some poinis in favour 
of further reformation ; and, in 1540, he published a 
work for popular use, chiefty of his own composl- 
tion, entitled the Necessary Erudition of a Christian 
Man. 
On the death of Henry, in 15461, the archbishop 
2 lefhone of the exeettors of hia will, and mem 
of the regency appointed to govern the king- 
dom during the minority of Edward Vi." He united 
his interest with that of the earl of Hertford, after- 
wands duke of Somerset, and proceeded to model 
the church of England according to the notions of 
nglius, rather than those of Luther. By his in- 
strumentality, the liturgy was drawn up and esta- 
blished by act of parliament, and articles of religion 
were compiled, the validity of which was enforced 
by royal euthority, and for which infallibility was 
claimed. Under Cranmer’s ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, Joan Bocher and George van Paris were 
burt as heretics; and the fate of the former is 
rendered peculiarly striking by the fact that the 
Primate, by his spiritual authority and pressing im- 
portunity, constrained the young king to sign the 
death warrant for the aufo-da-fé of the 
criminal, which he would not do till he had disbur- 











dened his own conscience, by telling the archbishop 
that, if the deed were sinful, he should answer for it 
to God. ‘The exclusion of the princess Mi 





the crown, by the will of her brother, 
sure in which Cranmer joined the partisans 
Jane Grey, apparently in opposition to his 
judgment, ’ With others who 
in her elevation, he was sent 
accession of Mary. ‘That 
obligations to Cranmer, who 
served her from the anger which 
menaced her with destruction, for ber pertinacious 






self, in effe 
important an 
become the 3 
tried before commissioners sent from Rome, on the 


which, the archbishop had been so 
agent; he was therefore destined to 
of popish He was 


z 


charges of blasphemy, perjury, incontinence, 

7 to appear within eighty days at 
Rome, to deliver, in person, his vindication to the 
pope.’ To comply with this mandate was impossible, 
as he was detained in prison ; nevertheless he was 
declared contumacious for not muking his appewr- 
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CRANTARA—CRAVAT. 
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CRAVAT—CRAWFISH. 


stale of bundling up th neck 
‘and in 
endure 
i they defended 
cold by a woollen, cotton, or 
silk bend, called, in Latin, focale, from faucee, 
throat, But no one could venture to use this con. 
trivance publicly, unless he was sick; in which case 
he might cover his head, and the upper part of his 
shoulders, and even wear breeches without disgrace. 
“ Pallioom, sicut fascias et focalia,” says Quinctilian, 
sola excusare valetudo.” It was allowable, in- 
deed, to cover the neck with the toga in bad wea 
ther, or to hold the hand over it, for the preserva- 
tion ‘or restoration of the nataral temperature. ‘The 
Poles never wear anything round the neck, notwith- 
standing the severity of their winters, The same 
custom. prevails among the Orientals, by whom a 
white, round neck is to the beauty of an 
ivory tower. The bare neck gradually became un- 
fashionable in Europe. It was at first surrounded, 
but not constrained, by a starched band of fine linen, 
on the upper edge of the shirt, falling back natural- 
Jy upon the bust, where it was fastened by © small 
cord, This was the origin of all the different spe- 


cies of collars since used—the innocent. parent .of| or part 


those thick hot folds, in which the neck was destin- 
ed to be afterwards muffled. Ruffs, stiffened or 
pitied, single or in many rows,—an inconvenient, 

leed, but not a dangerous ornament —had their 
turn, and lasted os long’as short. hair was in fashion. 
‘They were abandoned, when Louis XIII, allowed 
his hnir to grow : then standing collars, embroidered 
and pinked, the plaited collarettes, the neck-band, 
plain or laced and pointed, encompassed the neck 
‘chin-deep; and when Louis XIV. adopted those enor- 
mous periwigs, which hardly lef the throat visible, 
all these splendid envelopes gave way to ribands, tied 
in brilliant bows. Next came the epoch of the dan- 
gerous subjection of the neck to constriction and 
Compression, from which it had hitherto been ex- 








firt | beated is the lobster (astacue gammarud). 





wore very fine cravats, with 
or edged with broad lace. 


by two small cords, 
these cords was 
then cravats took 





lied by 
1 name of stocks. 


Under Louis 
XVI, the stocks yielded to: the cravats d la chan- 
celiére. ‘The last flourished but for a moment: the 
revolution came, and with it disappeared cravats and 
even tight breeches, 

Soon after this epoch (1796), the cravat recovered 


its popularity, and increased to an incredible degree 
of extra . Some enveloped the neck 
arith whole pieces of muslin other, with s padded 
cushion, on which were wrapped numero folds. 1a 
{this way, the neck was pulled out 0 a3 tobe larger 
‘shan the head, with which it was imperceptibly con- 
founded. The shirt-collar arose above the ears, and 
the upper edge of the cravat buried up the chin and 
the mouth nose-deep ; 0 that the visage, bristling on 
cher side with © grove of bushy whisker, and its 
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upper regions ensconded to the eyes by the hair fat- 
el down over the brows, absolutely showed no- 
ing except the nose, projecting in all its pleni- 
tude, The exquisites thus cravatted resembled 
thing rather than men, and afforded excellent sub- 
Jects for caricatures. If they wished to look any 
‘way except it forward, they were obliged to 
turn the whole trank, with which the neck and head 
formed but one piece. It was impossible to incline 
the head in any direction, 

‘Most fashions have been invented to hide an in- 
firmity or a deformity: large oravats were probably 
first used to concen! some disagreeable scars, or some 
unlucky malformation. A singer or public speaker 
cannot use his voice to ad during the time 
when his cravat is tied too tight. The habit of 
wearing large cravats renders the very lis 
to be affected by exposure. By uncovering the 
neck imprudently when heated, severe and danger. 
‘ous diseases have often been contracted. A young 
man or lady, on leaving a party ins warm 
apartment, should be careful to protect the neck 
and breast from cold. 

CRAWFISH (astaene, Fab.) ; 8 crustaceous genus, 
belonging tothe family depede macroura, en 
ged, long tale), character by having the a 

the elongated semi-cylindric superior shell 
ced to form a rostrum or beak; the abdomes 
, slightly attenuated posteriorly, composed of six 
ts, forming a tail quite as long, when extended, 
Wwe broad-fringed, 











swimming’ ap ,"w 


domen is 
claws, 


snd do not ‘entirely cover the other parts of the 
mouth. The gills are pyramidal, brush-shaped, or 
plumelike, separated from each other by tendinous 
slips, and ‘situated beneath the sides of the great 
superior shell, over the external base ofthe feet. Of 
the latter, the second and third pairs are elongated, 
slender, and furnished at the last joint, which is mor 
able, with small pincers; the fourth and fifth pairs 
have the last joints simply pointed or hooked. ‘The 
sexual organs are placed, in both sexes, in the basal 
‘Joint of the last pair of feet. ‘The species belongin, 
to this genus, ad at present restricted, do not exceed 
six. Some of these kinds are peculiar to salt and 
ates to fresh water. Of the former, the most cele 
in their 
modes of living, the crawfish generally resemble the 
‘aquatic crabs (see Crad), feeding on pi ‘ani- 
mal matter, spending their time on the Aa 
rocky bottom of deep waters, and only approaching 

lows when impelled by the necessity of under- 
going their chan; of shell, or when under the sex- 
tal Intuence. common lobster isthe Ingest 
species, and grows to a size which may well appear 
wonderful to persons accustomed to see none but 
small ones. They are to the New York 
market more than two feet in length, and weighing 
20 pounds and ‘Such individuals, however, 
are not for the table, as their size is a good 
indication to their age, and their period of life is stated 
to extend to 20 years and more. ‘The smaller, or 
half-sized lobsters, are considered the best. 

‘The fresh-water crawfish, of which one species 
(cstacus barénoi) is very common in most of the fresh 
‘water streams and brooks from Pennsylvania. south- 
ward, afford us the best opportunity for observing 
their habits, We find them inhabiting excavations 
of considerable depth along the borders, or a short 





distance within the current of the stream, at the bot- 
tom of whieh they lie hid. In the spring of the year, 
en 
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CREED. 


aulopted at the council of Nice, A,D. 225, held to 
oj the Arian It fore contains an 
eePitralion oF the arcs of the Apostles’ Creed = 
“ { believe in Jesus Christ, the only Son,” &c., which 
is as follows : “The only Son of God, begotten by 
the Father, that is to say, of the substance of the 
Father, God of God, light ‘of light, very God of very 
God, begotten and not made, consubstantial with the 
Father, through whom everything has been made in 
heaven and on earth.” Macedonius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, having denied the divinity of ‘the Hol; 
Ghost, it became necessary to settle this point, wl 
was done by the council of Constantinople, A. D. 
381, who added the words which follow “I'believe 
in the Ioly Ghost ;” viz. “the Lord and Giver of 
life, who from the Father (‘and the Son? 
‘was afterward inserted by the Spanish bishops), who, 
with the Father and the Son , is worshi 

and glorified, who spake by the "The in- 
sertion of the words “and the Son” was finally sano- 
tioned by the Roman church in 883, but has never 
been received by the Greek church. 

TIL, The Athanasian Creed is now acknowledged 
not to have been the work of Athanasius, whose name 
it bears. It was probably written in Latin, in the sixth 
century. In the tenth century, it was generally re- 
ceived’ in the Western church, and, at the reforma- 
tion, was adopted by the Protestants. It consists of | 
‘an introduction and two positions, with their 
deductions, and conclusions. ‘The introduction de- 
clares, that.“ whosoever will be saved must hold the 
Catholic faith.” ‘The first position then states, ‘The 
lic faith is this—that we worship one God in 
‘Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither confor 


ts 
grel 
























|. The Greek church 
the true and sincere Faith to Mohammed Il. in 1453 ; 


Dut in 1643, the Orthodox Confession of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Greek Church, composed by Mogila, 


“orshipped | or Book of Torgau. 
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Il. The church of Rome has always received the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds ; 
bat a public authoritative symbol was first fixed by 
the council of Trent. A summary of the doctrines 
contained in the canons of that council is given in 
the creed published by Pius TV. (1564), in the form of 
abull. It is introduced by the Nicene Creed, to 
which it adds twelve articles, containing those doo- 
trines which the church of Rome finally adopted af. 
ter her controversies with reformers. 

III, The Lutherans call their standard books of 
faith and discipline Libri ici Ecclesia Eoan- 
getice. ‘They contain the three creeds above men- 
tioned, the Augsburg Confession, the Apology for 
that confession by Melancthon, the Articles of Smal. 
calden, drawn up by Luther, the Catechisms of 
Luther, and, in many churches, the Form of Concord 
‘The best edition is by Tittmann 
(Leipsic, 1817). The Saxon (composed by Melanc- 
thon), Wuertemberg, Suabian, Pomeranian, Mans- 
feldtian, and Copenhagen Confessions, agree in gene- 
ral with the symbolical books of the Lutherans, but 
are of authority only in the countries, from which 
they are ively called. 

IV. ‘The confessions of the Calvinistic churches are 
‘numerous. The following are the principal : 1. The 
Helvetic Confessions are that of Basle (1530) ; 
the Summary and Confession of Faith of the Helvetic 
churches (Basle, 1596); and the Espoiis simples, 
&c., (1566), attributed to Bullinger. 2. ‘The Tetra- 
politan Confession (5: 1531), which derives 
Merumingen and Linda byte depute of wih 

ingen, puties of whi 

‘was signed, is attributed to Bucer. It differs from 
the symbolical books of the Lutherans in the doctrine 
of the sacraments, and especially in’ its exposition of 
the eucharist. 3. The Palatine or Heidelberg Confes- 
sion was framed at Heidelberg by order of the elec- 
tor palatine, John Casimir (1575). 4. The Confes- 
sion of the Gallic Churches was dat the first 
synod held by the refumed at Paris in 150, In 

following year, it was presented to Francis IL., 
and, in 1561, it was presented by Besa to Charles 
1X,’ 5, ‘The Confession of the Reformed Churches 
in Belgium was drawn up in 1559, and approved in 
1561." 6. The Confession of Fait Kirk of 
Scotland. ‘The ecclesiastical discipline and doctrine 
of the church of Geneva were adopted in Scotland, 
from the beginning of the reformation there. In 
1581, the Scottish nation subscribed a General Confes- 
sion, er with a Solemn League and Covenant, 
to defend the Protestant religion and 





an ; | government. The Scottish covenanters afterwards 


adopted the Westminster Confession, in the compila- 
tion of which some delegates from their as 
sembly had assisted. In 1688, that ion was 
received as the standard of the national faith, which 
all ministers, and the officers of the Scottish universi- 
tes, are required to subscribe. With this are gene- 
rally connected the catechisms of their assembly. 7. 
Confession of Faith of the Anglican Chareb.. In the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elisabeth, she gave 
het asset to thiryaine aricles inthe 


‘upon 
of| convocation held at London in 1552, They were 





drawn up in Latin ; but, in 1571, they were revised 
and subscribed both in Latin and English. ‘They 
were adopted by the Episcopal church in the United 
States of America in 1801, with some alterations, 
and the rejection of the Athanasian Creed. ‘The frst 
five contain the doctrines of the Anglican church con- 
cerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, the rule of faith is esta- 
Dlished ; the next ten ‘relate to Christians as indivi- 
duals, and the remaining twenty-one relate to them 
‘as members of & religious society. (See Corpus of 
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CRETE—CRIBBAGE. 


generally. It is commonly a piece of the arms, as 
that of Castile is a castle. Crests, therefore, form an 
important subject in heraldry. 

CRETE, See Candia. 

CRETICUS. See Rythmus. 

CRETINISM approaches very closely to rickets 
in its general symptoms. It differs principally in its 
tendency to that peculiar enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, which, in France, is denominated goitre, and 
in the mental’ imbecility which accompanies it from 
the first, ‘The enlargement of the gland does not al- 
ways, however, accumpany the other symptoms, 
though it does generally. 

Cretinism was frst distinctly noticed and described 
by Plater, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as occurrit jong the peasants in Carinthia 
and the Valois, “it was tterwards found, in a 
severer ; in other valleys of Switzerland, and 
the Alps generally. Tt has since been detected in 
various other regions, where the country exhibits 
similar features, as among a miserable race called 
Cagote, inhabiting the hollows of the Pyrenees, 
whose district and history have been described by Mr 
Raymond ; and in Chinese Tartary, where it is re- 
presented as existing by Sir George Staunton. 

On the first discovery of cretinism, it was ascribed 
by some to the use of snow water, and by others to 
the use of water impregnated with calcareous earth, 
both which opinions are without foundation, ‘The 
first is sufficiently disproved by the fact that persons 
born in places contiguous to the glaciers, and who 
drink no other water than what flows from the melt- 
ing of ice and snow, are not subject to this dis- 
onder; and, on the contrary, that the disorder is ob. 
served in places where snow is unknown. The second 
is contradicted by the fact, that the common water of 
‘Switzerland, instead of being im with cal- 
carious matter, excels that of most other countries in 
Europe in purity and flavour. The water usually 
drunk at La Batis and Martigny is from the river 
Dranse, which flows from the glacier of St Bernard, 
and falls into the Rhone. It is remarkably free from 
earthy matter, and weil tasted. At Bere, the 
water is extremely pure ; yet, as Haller remarks, 
swellings of the throat are not uncommon in both 
sexes, though cretinism is rare. As comfortable and 
congenial warmth forms one of the best auxiliaries in 
attempting the cure of both cretinism and rickets, 
there can be no doubt that the chill of snow-water 
must considerably add to the general debility of the 
system when labouring under either of these: 
though there seems no reason for supposing, that 
vould give rise to ether. It is not dificult to ex- 
plain why water impregnated with calcarious earth 
should have been as the cause ; for in cre- 
tinism, as in rickets, the calcarious earth, designed 
by nature for the formation of the bones, is often 
separated, and floats loose in various fluids of the 
body, for want of a sufficiency of phosphoric acid to 
convert it into a phosphate of lime, and give it soli. 

ty. And as it is, in consequence, pretty freely dis- 
charged in the urine, this sees to have given rise to 
the opinion that such calcarious earth was introduced 
into the system with the Sormenon. nes of the lakes 
or rivers, and thus produced the morbid symptoms. 

M. de Saussure has assigned the real cause of the 
dliseuse. "The valleys of the Alps, he tells us, are 
surrounded by very high mountains, sheltered from 
currents of fresh air, and exposed to the direct, and, 
what is worse, the reflected rays of the sun, 
are marshy, and hence the atmosphere is humi 














close, and oppressive ; and when to these causes we | logue 


‘add the meagre, innutritious food of the poor of these 
districts, their indolence, and uncleantiness, with a 
preslsposition to the disense, from'a bereditnry taint 
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of many generations, we can sufficiently account for 
the prevalence of eretinm in such places, and for 
the character which it assumes. 

The general symptoms of cretinism are the same 
as those of rickets ; but the disease shows itself ear- 
Hey often ot birth, and not, unfrequently before thie 
period, apparently commencing with the procreation of 
the feetus, and affording the mot evident proofs of an- 
cestral contamination. The child, if not and 
diseased at birth, soon beoomes so ; the body is stinted 
in its ‘and the orgnns in their development. 

CREUSA } the name of several celebrated females 
of antiquity. "1. Daughter of Erechtheus, who, before 
she was married to Xuthus, gave birth to lon, the fruit 
of an amour with Apollo. To her second husband 
she bore Achus. 2. The daughter of Priam and 
Heeuba, wife to Aneas, and mother of Ascanius, 
In the tumult of the conflagration of Troy, when 
Zneas fied with the images of his gods, with his 
father and son, he lost her, and, after he had 
her a long time in vain, her spirit appeared to 
saying that the mother of the gods had taken her to 
herself, because she was not willing that she should 
leave Pry. 

CREUTZ, Goeraves Parr, count of; a Swedistt 
poet and statesman, was born in Finland in 1726. He 
was a member of the learned and elegant circle, 
which surrounded the queen of Sweden, Louisa UL. 
Tiea, sister of Frederic the Great ; and his Atis og 
Camitta, an erotic in five cantos, published at 
Stockholm (1761), grew out of the meetings of this 





society. poem and his Letter to Daphne are 
i ‘as masterpieces in Swedish poetry. He 
was appointed minister to Madrid, and, at a later 


period, to Paris, where he remained twenty years 
and became particularly acquainted with Mat 

and Grétry. April 3, 1783, he signed, with Dr 
Franklin, a treaty of amity’ between the United 
States and Sweden. He was afterwards placed at 
the head of the ent of foreign affairs in Stock 
holm, but he not endure the climate of his 
country, and died in 1785. His works and those of 
his friend Gyllenborg are published together, under 


the title Vitterhete Arbeten of Creutz og Gylientorg, 
Stockholm, 1700. “Ata chapter of the Seraphies 
order, April 28, 1786, king Gustavus himself read 
the eulogy of Creuts. 

CREVENNA, Pierro Antomio (¢ called 
Bolongaro Crevenna), a bibliographer, born in_ the 
middle of the 18th century, at Milan, received from 


his father-in-law, Bolongaro (whose name he took) a 
lange fortune, ad lived mostly in Holed. Lore 
r the sciences, in particular for literary , in 
oor Ho ects Me boar or from an ex; 
tensive commercial business, to li its, ar 
te collect a choice library. °‘The lenraed ental 
of his books, prepared by himself and others, have 
given to the works which to him great value 
in the eyes of amateurs, and catal them 
selves have bibliographical authority. His Catalogue 
Caisonné de la Collection des Liores de M. Crévenna 
(Amsterdam, 1776, 6 vols. 410) contains an exact 
Seserptim othe Trewnabula, wi callators of rare 
books, and letters of many learned men of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, printed there for the first time. 
‘To understand the imy of the Crevenian li 
brary, it is to compare with this catalogue 
another, the Catalogue des Liores de la Bibl. de M. 
Crévenna (Amsterdam, 1789, 6 vols.)._ In 1790, he 
sold the greatest part ‘of his brary by public tno. 
tion. What he retained may be known by the Cate- 
de ke Dit, de fo M, Crévenne (Anstendam, 
1793). ‘Towards the end of his life, he left Holland, 
and died in Rome, Oct. 8, 1792. 
CRIBBAGE ; 3 game at cards wherein. no cards 
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CRIEFF—CRILLON. 


as performing on a sort 

serving for a bow, 

‘as the strings of the in- 

ho may wish to enter upon 


w 





523, 
out foar (homme sans peur). Charles 1X., Henry 
TIL, and queen Mi ea him simply fe braves 
but Henry 1V. gave him the surname of le brave 
braves. His and nobleness of spirit 
were equal to his bravery, and his humanity and vir- 
tue were not less famous than his heroic achieve- 
ments, He was distinguished in fie, success 
reigns— those of Henry IY., Francis IT., Charles IX. 
Hety I1f.,and, above all7in that of Henry IV. 
his first campaign (1557), he contributed much to 
the speedy conquest of Calais, by a bold deed ot 
arms. He was the first to storm the breach. Here 
he encountered the cominander ofthe fort, grappled 
with him, and threw him into the moat. ” The Bri- 
tish had spent eleven months in the reduction of 
the place. The French retook it in eight days. 
Crillon subgequently distinguished himself in the bat- 
tles of Dreux (1561), Jarnac (1569), ‘and Moncon- 
tour (in 1569), against the Hu, AS 
knight of Malta, the young hero gained renown in 
the crusades against the Turks. Selim I[. had taken 
Cyprus from the Venetians. The terror of the Mos- 
Jem arms filled'all Europe ; a coalition was formed, 
and the famous naval battle of Lepanto fought in 
1571. Crillon, in this action, displayed prodigies of 











valour ad, tough wounded, was appointed tocar 
commence, their monotonous song. If light be [ry the tidings of the great victory to the pope and 

t, they speedily retreat, leaping lightly to] the king of France. Pope Pius V. and the king of 
their holes, the length and peculiar structure of their | France (Charles 1X.) loaded him with honours ‘end 


Jong this especially fitting them for this mode of 
ph nd Dne action which we have observed 
them perform with the antenna shows the delicacy 
and perfection ofthe muscles. ‘They move the long 
silken appendages, as if cleaning or em, 
somewhat as we see birds do with their fathers, 
‘The Geld crickets (4. campestris) are as loud and 
noisy in the day as those above mentioned are at 
night, and largely contribute to the music of the 
fields, so il to the ear of the student of na- 
ture. Both species have attracted the attention of 
poets, who have celebrated their simple but lively 
Rotes in verse of various degrees of excellence. 
Both species are equally innoxious, sul ig on 
‘small particles of matter, which might 
otherwise become troublesome from accumulation ; 
while, from their numbers, birds and other animals of 
higher rank in the scale of being obtain a part of 
their supply of fuod. 

CRIE! Facer in Strathearn, Perthshire, in- 
cluding the’ town of the same name, the Ie 
ter pleasantly seated on an acclivity, rising e 
north bank of the river Earn, where it is crossed 
‘a substantial stone bridge, on the great mi 
to the Hij ; distant from Perth ei miles 
west, north from Stirling. The town 
‘is much reso to for the salubrity of its air, and 
beauty of its situation. It has, for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, an excellent inn, and adjoining it, 
‘8 commodious sssembly-room, elegantly fitted up ; & 
tolbooth, surmounted by a neat spire, was erected 
in 1665.’ In the public square stands an ancient 
stone covered with hieroglyphics, which tradition 
says belonged to the Picts. ‘There are several ex- 
tensive distilleries in and about Crieff, and it is noted 
for the excellence of its whisky Population of town 

rrish, in 1831, 4,786. 

CRILLON, Lovis pe Baxse, one of the 
warriors of the sixteenth century, and the friend 
Henry 1V., was born in 1541, at Murs, in Provence, 
of a respectable family of Piedmont. Being a 
younger son, the name of Crillon was git 
from an estate belonging to 
which he so ennobled his exploits 
that the heads of the Balbe family adopted it 
their own. ‘The army called Crillon the man 











favours. The massacre of St Bartholomew (1572), 
the Preparations of which had been carefully con- 
cealed from Crillon, was loudly reprobated by him. 
We find him, the following year, at the celebrated 
slege of Rochelle, and, subsequently, in various mi- 
litary operations, where there was need of courage 
and enterprise. Henry III. ventured to propose to 
him the murder of the duke of Guise, which haul 
been resolved upon by the estates of Blois. 
not stain my honour with a deed of shame 
answer. He fought heroically for Henry IV. 

the league. Alter the battle of Arques, in Nor- 
mandy, Henry wrote to him—“Pends-toi, brave Crit- 





which was defended by a small force against 
Villars. Villars summoned the city to surrender, 
Crillon that it was imy ible for 
lace, with 8 comparativel 
‘out against his army: C 
‘assault, but was repuls- 
raised. The young duke of 
Marseilles, 
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a They 

ed that all was ldet; that the Spaniards had mado 
shenanes meier of barton ad of all tha 

ts ity: rescue was 

Fie young roposes toCriloa to make thls 
escape together. 
indignation. “It is better,” he cries, “to di 
arms in our hand than to survive the 
place.” He arms himself, and rashes 
‘when the laugh of the young duke discov« 
that had been played upon him. Crillon 
with a serious air, seized the duke by the arm, 
said, “ Young man, never amnso yourself with trying 
the courage of a brave man. By Heaven, had you 
found me weak, T would have plunged this 

‘into your breast!” Finally, ‘the wars 

hud shaken Europe were terminated by the peace 
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CRIME. 


or district, by which a person is laid under an obliga- 
tion not to pass over certain limits; 5. removal from 
office without infamy ; 6. temporary suspension from 
office ; 7. reprimand from the court ; 8. recantation 
before the court, or publicly ; 9. apologies ordered 
bythe court. ae ; ms 
‘unishment ean be inflicted only upon the perpe- 
trator of a crime, and his accomplices. Fines, which 
have not been imposed during the life-time’ of the 





inal, cannot be exacted alter his death, unless, 
in order to escape punishment, he commits suicide, 
Or endeavours to delay the judgment in other unlaw” 
fal ways. If the laws of the place where the 


crime has been committed, differ those where 
the criminal is tried, the milder punishment is 
usually preferred to the more severe. The severity 
of the laws of a country ought not to add to the 
severity of the punishment of a crime committed 
abroad. Inthe case of crimes of a very deep dye, the 
punishment is determined by the general law. 

Punishments are also divided into ordinary or legal, 
ann] discretionary punishments, |The former are ex- 
pressly provided by the law for any case that may 
occur ; the latter are unced by the judge, in 
cases in which the legal punishment cannot take ef- 
fect, or in which the punishment is left to his discre- 
tion, Alterations in the legal punishments take place, 
1. when the object of the punishment would not be 
obtained by its application ; 2. when the execution 
is impossible, or, at least, very difficult ; 3. when the 
execution would be injurious, not so ‘much to the 
criminal as to some innocent individual ; 4. when the 
rank or the relations of the criminal require 
an exception. Before making such an alteration, 
however, the inferior court must first obtain the opi- 
nion’of the higher court, 

Punishments do not take effect in case, 1. of un- 
limited remission or ; 2. of a mitigation of the 
sentence ; 3. of entire abolition, or the stopping of 
all proceedings, by the sovereign power; 4. of the 
expiration of the period within which process can be 
inclitited, which s generally twenty years 6. of the 
restoration of the offender to bis former rank ; 6. 
where the party is provisionally discharged, but re- 
mains liable to be put again on trial, if new evidence 
should be produced ; 7, of the death of the criminal, 
unless he was convicted of high treason, or unless the 
ase was one in which the punishment was to have 
been executed in effigy ; 8. in the case of small of- 
fences, the punishment may be remitted upon an ac- 
commodation taking place between the parties, or 
upon @ request for pardon coming from the offended 
Party ; 9. corporal punishments are remitted, in 
eral, when the criminal, before the execution of te 
sentence, becomes insane or sick, to such a de, 
that the infiction of the punishment might prove fatal 
tohios 19 sak scan, Se ae ea ly substituted 

punishments. ‘The obligation to repair 
the inyury done to the offended party, does not become 
extinct with the punishment. For more information 
on this subject, see the subdivision, Criminal Law, at 
the end of this article, 

Crime, Statistics of. ‘This forms a very interest- 
ing subject, which has not been as yet sufficiently in- 
vestigated to enable us to give as accurate an account 
as we could wish of the comparative amount of crime 
in different countries, and of the numerical propor- 
tion of the different kinds of crime. In deducing in- 
ferences from such views, we should keep in mind 
the general condition of different countries, and not 

e, for instance, against the moral state of a rich 
and populous county, because many crimes 
Property are commit in, nor 
8 poor and thinly peopled region, 
‘comparatively numerous instances of personal vio- 
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lence. For the study of the statistics of crime in 
France, we would recommend the Compte générale de 
PAdministration de 1a Justice eriminelle en France, 
which has been published annually, since 1825, by 
the of the seals. It gives an excellent view 
of all the criminal inFrance, For England, 
wwe have the returns to t, of which an ab- 
stract has ap) in the Companion to the British 
‘Almanac, published under the direction of the society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge (London). For 
‘America, we do not know of any more complete 
statement than that given in the annual reports of 
the Prison Discipline Society (Boston), though it has 
not yet been in the power of this praiseworthy insti- 
tution to give a complete view of the nature of crimes 
in all the states, Respecting Germany and many 
other parts of the European continent, much informa 
tion is to be found in the Jahréuecher der Straf- und 
Besserungs-Anstalten (Annals of Establishments for 
Punishment and Correction), by Nicholas Henry Ju 
Tus (Berlin) published in monthly numbers-—a very 
excellent work, embracing a wide extent of informa- 
tion. ‘The same writer has collected, in a highly 
judicious manner, a great number of statements re- 
‘pecting crimes, prisons, houses of correction, common 
schools, &c., both in Europe and America, in hig 
Vorlengen uber Gefoengnits Kunde, Sic. (Lectures 
‘on the Subject of Prisons,) by doctor N.'H. Julius; 


Berlin, 1828. 

‘The last report of the keeper of the seals in France, 
for 1828, contains the following information. ‘The 
courts of’ assize decided within the year 6396 cases. 
‘The number of individuals accused was 7396, being 
an increase of 467 above those of 1827. The propor, 
tion of the persons accused to the whole po 
wes, in 1827, as 1 to 450, and in 1898, as 10 4907. 
Among the 7396 persons brought to the 
courts of assize, 5970 were men, and 1426 women, 
being in the proportion of 100 to 24. Among these, 
4166 could neither read nor write ; 1858 could write 
and rend but, imperfectly ; 780 were well instructed 
in the first elements of knowledge ; and 118 had re 
ceived an education in colleges, or otherwise superior 
to that supplied by prinary schools OF the. 7906 
prisoners, 2845 were acquitted, conve 
Bf the latter, 114 were condemned to death, 268 
to hard Iabour for life, 1142 to hard labour for 
different terms, 1228 to solitary imprisonment, and 
the rest to different kinds of correctional penalties. 
The of acquittals to convictions is as 39 to 
61. Of the persons convicted and condemned, 3833 
appealed to the curt of eassation nyniost their sen- 
tences. Among the 114 condemned to capital pun- 
ishment, 17 were persons who had already been sen- 
tenced to penalties less severe. The chambers of the 
first instance discharged, before trial, 16,409 persons 
who had been arrested, or aguinst whom informations 





had been lodged. ‘The police cases or charges, de- 
ided within the year, amounted to 95,589, inending 
132,169 This is an excess’ of 9162 over 
those of the preceding year. Among the facts, of 


which justice was called upon to verify and state the 
causes, were 4855 accidental deaths, 1754 suicides, 
and 86 duels, of which 29 were fatal. 
Reports to the British parliament contain the fol- 
lowing 
Return of the Number of Persons chorged with Criningt 
Offences committed , ‘lat, whether convicted or ecg 
Scand the Number esccuted tw England and Wales, 
‘ithe mar Retwrn for Treland, in the years 1821 and 
teas. 
Bxo.ano ano Wass. 
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‘ng the state of crime in Arragon, Valencia, and the 

Balearic islands, the riminals smounted 
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the returns of the 
oP iota er 
1827 be greater, by 1774, than those of 1826, we 
should minutely investigate the nature of the offences 
with which these persons are before we af- 
firm that the morals of the people generally were 
‘more unsound in 1927 than in 1826, “ Offences,” 
say a committee of the house of commons, in a re 
n the criminal commitments and convictions, * whi 
were formerly either passed over entirely, or were 
visited with a chastisement on the spot, are 
now made occasions of commitment to jail 
trial. Mr Dealtry—a magistrate for the West Rid- 
ing of the county of York—says, ‘I think one reason 
‘we may give for the increase of crime, or the greater 
exhibition of it to public view, is the seisure and de- 
2 ofall those who commit ofences, 
‘offences at znd ed in 
, Persons were taken and pumped upon, 
or something of that sort; but now they are handed 
over tothe police and tried. Sir Thomas Baring, 
and other wimesses, gave a snilar testimony. | The 
malicious trespass act, the act for paying prosecutors 
their expenses in cases of misdemeanor, and other 
‘acts not necessary to mention, have tended to fill 
the prisons, without any positive increase of crime, 


that ‘are sty 





The , likewise, are more ready to commit 
1S than they used to be.” 

‘There is a fact, which is most im to keep 

in view, namely, that, in England, and in every other 


country rapidly advancing in civilisation, offences 
against the are diminished precisely in the 


person 
‘ms Proportion that the means of education are 


‘The most numerous clas of offences has been found, 
pot only in that peta pS ra 

in Sy teeriand, to. it 
the smaller offences against 


ta London sal Midalges af soted by Mr Ped 

the howe of commons, the number of Zommitnents, 
in 1820, was 2773 ; in 1826, 3457 ; increase of com- 
mitments, 684. In 1820, of these commitments, the 
number for larceny was 1384; in 1826, 2118; in. 
crease of commitments for larceny, 734. ‘Thus we 
see that, whilst, in 1826, there was a large incrense of 
offences agains: property, there was a actual dimi- 
ton of rine agin the pe 
of the committee 

numbers of convicted of murder, from the 
year 1821 to 1827 inclusive, thereto those con- 
vieted of ‘at, stabbing, and administering 
‘with intent to murder, were respectively, > 35, 


aE 57, 26, 98, 20, 27, 47. The numbers 





murder, at, stabbing, and administering 
ton with iment © ander, were, from 1821 to Br, 
282, 241, 299, 253, 273, 245,288, The wholenum- 


ber of persons tried for offences: the in 
1827, eceing robbery of the feron, wiki oust 
not properly to have been i ‘was under 1000. 


‘The criminal calendar of London and Middlesex exhi. 
bits, for the e periods from 1811 to 1817, and 
from 1821 to 1827, an average increase of commnittals 
in the latter seven years, equal to 48 per cent. ‘The 
convictions, daring an average of the same periods, 
fave acrenaed 56'per cet. "tbe populeion of Low 
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don and Middlesex has been computed to have in. 
creased 19 per cent; therefore, of the convictions, 36 
per cent remains to be accounted for by other causes j 
tun the inerease of populations, ‘That large increase, 

attributed to 















the population having 
is thus a positive diminution of 15 per cent upun the 
higher offences, subject to the penalty of death 


rally. For the higher crimes against the person, 

Thunder, manslanghter, shooting, stabbing and 
poisoning, the number of cunvictions followed by sen- 
tence of death has «lecreased! 50 per cent. For some 
Of the most atrocious offences against property, such 
fas arson and maiming of cattle, the number of convic- 
tions fallowed by seritence of death has decreased 30 
per cent, For the offences of coining and forgery. 
luttering ase coin, &c., the number of convictions 
has decreased 22 yer cent, and the number of those 
sentenced to death has decreased 43 per cent, This 
particular decrease is principally to be attributed to 
the withtrawal ofsinall notes of the bank. of England 
fen circulation, ‘The great increase of convictions has. 
therefore, heen in the class of frauds, anu larcenies of 
all descriptions. ‘This result for London and 
sex is also (rue, as will be seen from the following ta- 
Die, with reference to all England and Wales:— 
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commitments. From ISX) to 1826, 12,000 persons 
were eorunitted to the county prisons on the charge 
‘of peaching. From the returns for England and 
Wares, of which we have thus given the results, it 
appears 
increased 
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CRIME—CRIMINAL LAw. 


may be increased, while the great bulk of the 
is rooming more imeligent and more peuense 

M. Lucas, an advocate in the royal court at Paris, 
hus collected, with much accuracy, a body of facts 
relating to France, Great Britain, the cantons of Ge- 
neva and Vaud, and the United States, all of which 
tend to confirm the principles we have endeavoured 
to establish—that the higher crimes are lessened as 





rose- | men become more civilised and enlightened ; and that, 


though offences against property may increase, crimes 
against the person are invariably diminished. With 
regard to France, this fact has been clearl 


Er the 


by the calenlations of M. Charles Dupin. 
northern of that country, where the in 
habitants are the best instructed, the higher crimes 


against the person are rare ; in the southern, where 

ie people are very ignorant, the most frightful 
crimes are twice as numerous. ” But, again, it is re- 
markable, that, in the north—the richest and most 
enlightened portion of France—the crimes against 
property exceeded, in 1826 and 1827, those in the 
south by 917. Of those erimes, however, the south 
exhibuts the greatest number of ‘atrocinas ‘examples, 
having 207 ighway robberies, while the north had 
only 82. In the canton of Vaud, from 1803 to 1826, 
the total number of offences was 1914. Of theee, 
there were cols 52 of the highest crimes against the 
person. Of the offences against property, only 75 
trere of the gravest character of erie, such ag bur- 
ary and highway robbery In the canton of Gene- 
ve. 1815 to 1826, there were 212 criminal pro- 
cesses, of which 27 only were Sor crimes against the 
person, The number of offences against property 
was 185, of which 145 were simple larcenies. 1a 


| the state of Pennsrlvania, from 1787 to 1825, the to- 


tal number of convictions was 7381, of which 628 
were for offences against the persoa.” Of the remain- 
ing 6769 offences rgainst 7, 5338 were larce- 
fies, In Spain Us entalogels of crimes againet 
person for one Sear mounts tr 3436, amongst hich 
are the following 








We thus see that. in Spain, the greater quantit of 
crime is precisely of an opposite character to that 
which exists in France, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and Pennsylvania, On the other hand, the crimes 
inst property amount only to 2379. ‘From these 
chta. we may conclude that the greater proportion of 
people are thuse which 
passions, 
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CROMWELL. 


but that, in after times, sacrifices were performed 
upon them to the heroes deposited within. ‘There is 
‘an account of king Harold having been interred be- 
neath a monument of this kind, in Denmark ; and 
Mr Wright discovered, in Ireland, skeleton depo- 
sited in one of them.’ Mr Toland mentions a crom- 
lech in Nevern parish, in’ Pembrokeshire, South 
Wales, having the middle stone eighteen feet high 
and nine towards the base, but narrowing up- 
wards; and by it there lay a broken piece, ten feet 
in length, which seemed to be of x weight, heavier 
than twenty oxen could draw. But at Poitiers, in 
France, there is one supported by five lesser stones, 
much the British islands, as it is fifty 
feet in circ This he conceives to have 
been a rocking-stone.” At Boudoyr, in Anglesea, 
there is a noble cromlech, many of the stoves being 
thirty tons in weight. 

CROMWELL, Otiver, protector of the common, 
wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland,—one of 
the most powerful characters that ever rose from a 
revolution ; a statesman and general, who, with the 
ible in one hand, and the sword in the-other, raised 
and ruled the stormy elements of political and re- 
ligious fanaticism ; with a bold, yet sctfol ambition, 
achieved great enterprises, and planned still greater ; 
snes Kared ad caltiniaed, by his esbtempe 
‘aries, and first truly appreciated by after ages —was 
born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599, and descended 
from a family which traced its genealogy through 
Richard Williams, who assumed ae name of Crom- 
well fom his maternal uncle, Thomas Cromwell, se- 
eretary of state to Henry VIIT., and through William 
ap Yevan, up to the barons of the eleventh century. 
His father, Robert Cromwell, the proprietor of the 
borough of Huntingdon, had a seat in parliament, 
Dut, at the same time, to support a numerous family, 
undertook a large brewing establishment. Oliver 
received. careful education, Anticipations of future 
‘greatness early seized upon his imagination, When 
Darin hs infancy large ape arached hic of 

uring his i a ape jim out 
his cradle, and, to the terror of the family, mounted 
‘with him to the roof of the house. Some years after, 
he was rescued by a clergyman from drowning. The 
unusually strict discipline of the grammar.school at 
which he was educated, created a dis in the am- 
bitious boy for all prescribed tasks. While at school, 
he prformed, with great enthusiasm, in the old play 
of Lingua, the part of Tactus, who finds a crown and 
Purple mantle." He retained an impression, in after 
ife, of-having seen, in his youth, an apparition of a 
gigantic woman at his bedside, who told him that he 
would become the greatest man in the kingdom, In 
his seventeenth year, he went to Cambridge, where he 
studied with but, at the same time, carried his 
fondness for athletic’ exercises even to a love of 
brawls and combats. After staying there a year, his 
mother sent him to study law in London, where he 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and spent. most 
of his time in dissipated company. | After remaini 
here a short time, he returned to ‘reside uppn his 
ternal property, where he continued his dissolute 
Vits, and had a quarrel with his uncle. 

‘There was a restlessness in his nature, which made 
strong excitements to him; but he early 
Fenouinced the'vices and follies of his youth, when, 
at 21, he espoused Elisabeth, daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier, a woman whose ‘conduct was ever irse- 

chable, His change of character was owing, 
ve a great measure, to his close connexion 
igious sect, which afterwards became formi- 
dable, in a political view, under the name of Puritans 
an Independents. At the same time, he became a 
student of theological and military works. In 1625, be 
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was member of parliament, under the reign of Charles 
1, from the borough of Huntingdon. Here he saw, 
with i , the abuses of public administration 
and, by the persuasion of the famous Hampden and 
St John, his relations, took the side of the opposition. 
Both of them hated the established church, and their 
sentiments were embraced by Cromwell, whose spirit 
was early inclined to enthusiasm, His heated imagi- 
sation ofen made him believe that he was dying, and 
iysicians im 2 “vay 
iful ypochondriae.”" "No one” but, 
Hampden lid a correct idea of his great talents. Ia 
the parliament of 1628, he distinguished himself by 
No seal aginst popery After tis, he retired to & 
farm, made restitution of some money that be had won, 
in earlier years by guming, and, from 1635, devoted 
himself wholly to agriculture at Ely, where he had 
inherited an estate. While in this place, he prevented 
the draining of the fens, and thereby made himself #0 
popular with the people of the place, that they gave 
bim the title of lord of the fens.”"’ He afterwards 
patronized this measure during his protectorate. 

e repae of Bast.” The Lng wil to nage 
the repose of England. The king wished to rei 
without a parliament, and the arbitrary manner 
which he imposed taxes, assisted by the prevailing 

beh be Speed are weceiel te Oe peas 

ons of men, and urged them into political con- 
‘The opponents ofthe arbitrary measures of the 
government had so litle idea of the impending con 
Vulsion, that several of them were making arrange- 
ments to embark with their families for New England. 
Among those already in this scheme were 
Cromwell, Hampden, . Haselrigg, and other 
men, afterwards so formidable in the revolution ; but 
the government forbade their emigration, as the kis 
was fearful that they would help io widen the breach 
that already existed between the colonies and the 
English church. ‘Thus. did Charles himself counter- 
act the movements of fortune in his favour. Crom 
well returned to Ely, where he lived, for a time, a 
quiet and pious life. "It was at this period that he 
wrote to his friend St John, that ‘he was ready to 
do and to suffer for the cause of his God.” He also 
held meetings of the sectaries at his house, aud not 
unirequenly preached! and prayed himself before 


‘At length, the king was compelled, by the state 
of affairs in Scotland, to summon parliament, Crom 
well (Who was returned member by the town of Cam- 
bridge) and others were so loud in their complaints 
of abuses in church and state, that Charles 

the parliament, but, six months after, November, 1640, 
was obliged to reassemble it. In’ this parliament, 
called the fong arlement (from November, 1640, to 








April, 1653), Cromwell attracted notice chiefly ‘by 
his rugtic and slovenly dress, and by the veliemence 
of his oratory, often into coarseness. 


“That sloven,” said Hampden of him, “ hath no or- 
nament in his’ speech, but he will be the greatest 
man in England, if we should ever come to a breach 
with the king.” In the declaration of 
called the remonstrance, which was small 
majority, and which brought on the civil war, Crom- 
well tok an active part.” Hewas a this time a sn 
cere Puritan ; bat his crafty nature soon led him 
Into the windings of intrigue, 

‘On the breaking out of the war in 1642, being ap- 
pointed captain, and afterwards colonel, he raised a 
troop of horse composed of sealous puritans, who 
were ready to risk all for the cause of The 
address with which he infused his own spirit into his 
soldiers, and the strict discipline which he maintained, 
gave proof of the sagacity with which he afterwards 
ruled three kingdoms. His first military exploit was 
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CRUSTACEA—CRYPTOGAMIA. 


nthura grocitin, pl, 30,.19._ Antenow nearly equal ; bud 
vioenty tater feet wits'a mabe Gawrs aterX Yami of 
‘the tail foliaceous, 
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Joist longer than the fourth. 

SECTION UL—TERRESTRIA. 
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Pamiey VL—Omuscipes, 


‘The ere Lig, Pailoscia, Oniscus, Porcelllo, and 
Armadillo Valgarts, py. 20) ch, Easton anata even, 
Jolnted, plared on each side of a notch of the hood ; eyes gra 
SS orien aes 
rin aia 


ORDER VI.—LOPHYROPODA. 
Head not distinct from the tran! 


2, oF eyes, compound 
78, oF ees, compor 
of brauchine 5 





Fanier-L—Univanvia. 
Shell in one ‘the most part of the bod up. 
oa lece, pert 7 belog 





Fawr I 
4 SR lhe folded nee, or th 
2 fhe gaara are Flyphomun Depa, Lynere,Ceytherna, 
PL 90,122 ody and ead united withoat 

I sft, folded below, having two, hae 
















Head not distinct from the trank 5 aye senile, emooth, 
fantannw very shorty ma 

Behina wo  aectituee of alps 

Feet oar-ahaped, th other axty st in ple, en 


ming. 
Fawiuy L—Aspioiruona. 
Eyes ot placed on pedances. 
‘Thetgeneda are Limoadis aod Apoa, 


Paster 1—Ceaatornrnataca. 


ORDER VIII.—XYPHOSURA. 
Rody In two parte; without a siphoa ; bate of the feet, ex. 


cept tbe Ian ‘which verve as jaws; with hard twin 
rhe whole body, 


shell oon 

shoves termfuation afte body rehupel 

‘This order consiats of but one specter, Limulus Polyphemus, 
ORDER 1X.—SIPHONOSTOMA, 
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aD sab anya, tela wer 


ES amy comnts but of one open, Dchleion St 


Ha 
tobi fol species have been found, which naturales refer 
ners, 
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CRUZ, Santa (Spanish; Holy Cros). 
the various places of this name, the most important 
are, 1. An in the West_ Indies, belonging to 
Denmark, the most of the Virgin isles ; lat. 

Itis about 24 miles in 


tuated on the northern coast of the island, i the ca- 
ital of all the Danish West Indies. having 
successively in the hands of the Dutch, British, 
French, and Spaniards, Santa Crus was ceded to Den- 
mark in 1733, In 1807, it was taken 
‘but was restored to 
in 1814, 2. A city on the 
28° 29° N. ; lon. 16° 30 W. fs 
sited by European vessels, on thelr way to the Indies 
and to America, for water and provisions. 
ulation is 8400. The i 
‘eneriffe wine. "See Teneriffe. 


pani § 
this bull, during the reign of king Henry of 

in 45 gang natant pes acs 
who would fight against infidels, or pay a certain sum 


eat some kinds of prohibited food in Lent. It has 


not been customary to renew the grant since 1753, 
These bulls were formerly sold, in a printed form, by 
priests and monks, who very often abused their autho- 


Concerd, Form of. 
CRYPTOGAMIA, in botany ; the twenty-fourth 
and last class of the sexual system of Linneus, includ- 
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CUBA. 


Dollars, 
10,797 12 





From the United 


tes in Bpanish vessels, 
france, = - - + ++ eollare & 









Ot which imports seourth, af leat asp 
‘uought in Americas battoms, say, = 
From Spain in foreign bottoms, 3.07 90 38 
Sollrfret which Uro-thirde, tt leat, were 

nder the United States fog, 

Making » total of import, in 1820, under th 
Mrmefican Hag, tacuding the imports fo 
iNo‘Voited Stator in Bpasish veescls, of 











for all other ops, incodiog th} + 10525001 


‘The tonnage 
‘Thus, from the United States alone} 
(American tonnage) one, . 


duty paid by American vessels? g34039 





(61,064 tons. 





‘Twothinds of tonnage of foreign 
Vessel fro Spain SS malas 


Total American tonnage, 93,000 tons, at 2.53, 234.988 


= 
From the above notes, it seems that the United 


Slates and her ships have supplied more than 60 
t. of the entire imports 


Havannah for the 


year. 
‘The island is subject to the king of Spain, and, for 
the p of government, io cided ao’ tre Pe 
melt col of te caps general redng i 
mediate je captain-general residing in 
Hovannah,. ‘The other is under 8 governor appotsted 
by the king, but subject, in many respects, to the 
captain-geveral. It is also divided into two ecclesias- 
tho fede at $Jogo, oer one bys Hehey, 
Tesides at. » ‘one by a bishop, 
Who resides at Havencab. “These juried hats 
thelr Limits 20 leagues east of the town of Eaprit 
Santo. Since the beginning of 1826, the island has 
been divided, for the purpose of defence, into three 
military departments ; these again into districts, and 
the districts into sections. departments are 
commanded by a general officer. ‘The eastern de- 
guuaees the tres of 3 , Baracon, 
folguin, Jibara, Jiguani, Col , Mansa 
bean Bayan the’ centred, those ot Puerto 
Principe, Nuevitas, Trinidad, Espiritu Santo, Villa de 
Sunta Clara, and St Juan de 3 the west- 
ern, those af Havannah, St Antonio de Compostela, 
St Felipe, and St Jago del Bejucal, St Antonio Abad 
de los Bannos, Guasajay, Gunnabscos, Plipinia, Ja- 
ruco, Guines, Matansas, and Guamutas. These same 
divisions serveas limits for the jurisdictions of the 
three intendencies which are established for the col- 
lection and administration of the public revenue, and 
the heads of which reside at Havannah, Puerto, Prin- 
cipe, and St J capil cies of the thee de. 
partments. is in a very low state; but, 
‘according to Abbot’s Letters on Cuba (Boston, 1820), 
it is improving. ‘The morals ofthe people are loose; 
the police is weak or inactive: murders are frequent. 
‘numerous and 


The laws are vé and 
ery and Grraplon preva i the eno 











ruuch beibery and e 
tration of justice. In 1821, the importation of slaves 
was prohibited by law ; and, though itis yet carried 
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on, and tolerated by the authorities of Cuba, in spite 
of the laws against it, there is no doubt that it 
diminished great deal, in consequence of the efforts 


an vigllane of the English cruiser. The, emanct, 
tion of Colombia, Mexico, and the Spani 
tt Domingo, has Sia Calo alent Al the 


Spaniards who were settled in those countries, to- 

her with many of the Creoles, The number of the 

: tion cannot now be ascertained. 

ind African population, in 1511, did 

not include more than 300 persons. Within the last 

‘52 years, the population has more than quadrupled : 

the coloured population has increased faster than the 

Mie. According to the census of 1821, given in 

e Spanish report mentioned above, lation 
then flood Uns mn 















Mates. Female. Tet, 
Whites, 168,853 142,309 311,051 
Free Mulatt 208 OAK 371k 
Pree Negroes, 1304 p08 4880 
Molatto and Negro slavcs,”.”.” 105,200 103,652 286,03 

Grand total, 704,87 


of which $1,061 are white, and 399,590 are co 
anne epraing fromthe Spa gover 
not desirous of sey . ern 
eat, partly because Spoin tats them tderably 
well, and partly because of the distracted condition in 
hich they belold those parts of Spanish America 
which have shaken ofthe Spanish yoke. A. con 
spiracy was discovered, however, in 1830, the object 
of which was the of the island. A ri- 
Giculous expedition was sent from Cuba, in 1829, 
st Mexico, under | Barradas, who was 
forced to capitulate at Tampico, on September 11 of 
that year, ‘The principal cities ofthe island are the 
capital, Hav (siempre fidelisima ciudad de S. 
Gristobal de la Habana), with 237,828 inhabitants, 
St Jago de Cubs, St Salvador, St Carlos de Mo- 
tans, St Maria de Puerto Principe, &c. (See these 
articles.) —For further information ing the 
island, the reader is referred to Humboldt’s: Per- 
sonal Narrative, and the Cuadro Estadistico already 
mentioned, 

Coba was discovered, in 1492, by Christopher Co- 
Jumbus. In 1511, don Diego Velasques sailed from 
St Domingo, with four vessels and about 300 men, 
for the conquest of the island, He landed, on the 
25th of July, near the bay of St Jago, to which he 
gave its name. The natives, commanded by the 
cacique Hatuey, who had fled from St Domingo, his 
native country, on account of the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, in vain endeavoured to the pro- 
gress of the invaders. ‘The noise of the frearms 
‘was sufficient to disperse the poor Indians. Hi 
was taken prisoner and condemned to be burn 
alive, which sentence was executed after he had re- 
fused to be baptited. ‘This diabolical act filled all 
the other cacigues with troy, and hastened to 
pay homage to ues, who met with no more 

ition, ‘The conquest of Cuba did not cost 
Spaniards a single man. ‘The conquerors, not fnd- 
ing the mines sufficiently rich to induce them to 
work them, gradually exterminated the natives, 
whom they could not employ. After the conquest 
of Cuba, more than two centuries elapsed without the 
occurrence of any memorable incident. In 1741, the 
English admiral Vernon sailed, in July, from Jamaica, 

‘entered the bay of Guantanamo, which he named 
Cumberland. He his twenty miles up 
the river, where they remained in perfect inaction 
until November, when they went back to Jamaica, 
‘Notwithstanding the disastrous termination of this 
expedition, the English government did not relingish 
the idea of taking possession of Cuba. In 1702, they 
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560 CUENZA—CUFIC WRITING AND COINS. 


Population, 6000. It is a bishop's see. It contains a] the earlier character are to be found in the Palmy- 
catteal drteen parishes sx morasteries an be] ree and Phaician inecriptions, and also on the 
ital, a seminary. atu three colleges. It was built | coins of the Sexanides. We find the transitiun of 
7 the Moors. on a hich and craggy hill. between ‘ tbe Cufic to the Neskhi on the ruins of Chilminar. 
the rivers Xucar and Huescar, which makes it untu- : The infiuence which the school of Cufa exerted og 
Here the fainter Salmeron, and the ; Islamism caused the use of the character which pro- 





Quito, capital of a province ; 150 miles 5. Quito 
lon. 79° 13° W.: lat, 2° 55° S.; porulaten 15 or | of the Hegira. 








CUEVA, Jony peta: a i 

the middle of the 16th century. A great F im | some of gold (dinar), others of silver (dirhem), and 
the eomyyriton of verses, in which (Oval was tis mo. ochers of bras (fas). The allver coins, however, 
del, determined him i r 





















x and Latin drama upon the 
min) with Naharwo, Lope Reka. 
pher d 








tions are Poesias Lerices (Seville. 1582. of the same ; 
character with the Core felee de Remcaces hist; “iaica "bi 
(Seville. 588). His heroic poem, Ls Cage de 
fa Beta, in 20 canes Seville, 102, ako m Ferman. 
let's collection. vols. 14. 15°, haus, beauties m0 
in the execution to make amends foe the deteccs of 
the plin, The Camedias 9 Tragedars. patisbed at 
Seville, in 1588. were rece:ved with app suse = whe 
een en 



























In the Parnas: Expanvad there is a work of! the most common. This fact bes pot been satisfac. 

Cueva's writen in termes on the art of poeurr. which toniy explained. “Amber, girls for the harem, as well 
cwntains many interesung tacts with recani 12 the as costly fers, which the Russians at that time brought 
oll Spanish drama, Cuera bed at Cie cwamenat ite sale to the Wolgs, sccordiag to Fosslan'’s so- 
of the seventeen 5 cvunt of a joarsey at the begisning of the tenth cen- 
CUFIC COUNS. | The pay Of de Chechen co, appear % bare. Mien mes. 

sham new make frquemtiy exchanged for Gold, im this com 

sand with which we meet in priced works. van. ‘tars ; and, in order to make 
he Neskhi charteters are an mventoa of tbe fear facility, 
century of the 1. Refiwe thas tame. the Cn. for things 
characters, =» called from the town of Cais, where which we 
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CUIRASS—CULDEES, 


most thorough judge of this department, having had 
At his disposl the eollections ef the imperial keade- 
my, as well as those of private individuals, much ex- 
ceeding in richness any to be found elsewhere. 

Tn connexion with these coins are to be considered 
‘the small pieces of glass, which were introduced, 


particularly in Sicil 
ymmedans, instead of money, or, perhaps, under the 
sanction of ‘public. authority, ‘obtai a 
standards of the ‘weight of coins, Among Cuse 
coins, those are particularly sought for which bear 
images, because the forms represented upon them 
appeur to be opposed to the reel ofthe Kora 
ut their commerce with the Greeks may, at first, 
ibave made the engravers of the Mohammedan coins 
less strict ; and, in the course of time, they ventured 
to give them figures agreeable to the ‘peculiarities of | 
the Oriental taste; in’ doing which they ‘were aided 
by the armorial ‘bearings (tamghas) of the prin- 
ces of the Turkish family, Finally, they marked 
them with sodiacal and planetary to which 
they attributed the power of amulets." (This reminds 
‘of the renowned Nurmahal-rupees.) The ori- 
| use of these coins is made still more manifest 
inscriptions in many lan; ; even Russian- 
Arnbic coins are found in rich cabinets. Every day 
adds to our information in this nt. Ol, 
‘Tychsen’s Introductio in Rem Numar. Muhamnieda- 
nor. (Rost., 1794), has, therefore, ceased to be com- 
plete. The at Reinaud, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1823), has communicated’ many excellent observa- 
tions concerning the study of Arabic coins. A work 
by him, concerning this branch of numismatics, with 
a historical explanation ofthe coins in the esbinet 
of the duke of Biacas, and in the royal French col- 
lections, had also appeared. 

CUIRASS ; an article of defensive armour, pro- 
tecting the body both before and behind. Meyrick, 
in his dissertation on ancient armour, bas thus dis- 
inguished the cuirasses of different nations:—1, 
Leathern, with a belt of the same material, worn 
the Medesand Persians, before the reign of Cyrus the 
Great. 2. Phumated or scaled lorice of steel, of 
which the fore-part covered the breast, the front. 
the thighs, and foreparts ofthe bands and 

, the 


ets be 














sinews of oxen, were worn by the Sarmatians. 4, 
‘The nicge, padded with wool, covered with fst rings 


or square pieces of brass fastened atthe sides and cut 
round at 1 hogak, oF gorget ; the furek 
or girdle, to which was appended. the tue, a Kind 
of petticont,—belonged to the Homeric chiefs. 5. 
‘The Etruscans wore plain, scaled, laminated, ringed 
or quilted cuishes, with straps depending from them, 
either of leather solely, or plated with metal ; and 
these straps, as well as'the cuirnsses, were adopted 
bby the Romans, who termed them lorie. On the 
‘Trajan column, the lorice of the Aastati and principes 
(the two first ranks) consist of several metal bands 
‘wrapped half round the body, and fastened before 
and behind, over a leathern or quilted tunic. Some. 
times the Roman cuirass was enriched with embossed 
figures. ‘The lorice of the triarii (the third rank) 
were of leather only. Domitian, to Mor- 
tial, adopted the Sarmatian cuirass, which he made 
of the hoofs of boars. ‘The Roman cavalry of the 
‘early period did not wear lorica ; but even before the 
‘cataphractes of Constantine (who wore flexible ar- 
‘mour of scales and plates and rings, held together 
by hooks and chains, the lorica hamata of Virgil— 
Loricam consertam hamis aurogue trilicem, Zn, 
Sii, 467), we read of horsemen who were loricaf. 
n, 








} under the dominion of the Mo- | of 
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Among the modems, the AngloSaxons wore 
enthern cuirasses (corieta), which, towards the end 
of the ninth century, were formed of hides fitted 
close to the body, and. ‘or cut into the shape 
of leaves below. ° The leather exras, = covered a with 
was appropriated to Lo 
igh'raak as borowed fom the oul: and 
‘mael, whence our coat of mail. ‘The cuirase 
appears to have been deused in England in the time 
‘Charles I1., when bullet-proof silk was introduced. 
The lance having, of late years, again become an 
offensive weapon, the cuirass has been revived among 
the European cavalry, The finest part of Napoleon's 
cavalry were cuirassiers; and the weight of these 
heavily armed soldiers gave great momentum to 
their charge. The cuirass leaves many vulnerable 
parts exposed, but ast protects alos all the tr 
ft materially diminishes the change of wounds, and 
gives confidence to the soldier. ‘ 
CUJAS, Jacoves, or CUSACIUS ; son of Cujaus, 
a tanner in Toulouse; born in 1580. While yet & 
student of law under Amould Ferrier, he attracted 
‘attention by his industry and talents, ” After 
delivered private lectures at Toulouse, he receiv 
an Invitation to be professor of Iaw at Cahors in 
1554; but he had been there only a year, when 
Margaret de Valois invited him, through her chan- 
cellor I'Hopital, to Bourges, where he lectured till 
1567. He then went to Valence, and gave great 
Teputation to the university of that place by his in- 
structions. On account of the civil commotions in 
France, he returned to in 1875, and remain- 
cl there, after a short stay at Paris, as teacher of the 
law, notwit ling the most advantageous invita 
tions to Bologna, | Cujes owed his great reputation 
te his profound study of the original works on the 
Roman law, of which he had collected more than 
500 manuscripts. ‘The corrections which he made 
in ancient works on the law (to say nothing of a 
great many Greek and Latin works on other 
‘Subjects) were remarkable for number and acuteness. 
In fact, he may be considered as the founder of 
scientific jurisprudence. He made himself popular, 
‘also, by the interest which he took in the personal 
fortunes of his disciples, by his in regard 
to the theological quarrels of his time (Nihil hoc ad 








| edictum pratoris wes his maxim), and his faithful 


adherence to the cause of Henry 1V. His grief for 
the affictions of his country is said to have accele- 
rated his death (Oct. 4, 1500). He was in the habit 
of studying and writing lying on the ground. The 
lers at Lyons purchased his manuscripts for 
waste paper. ‘The edition of his works, which he 
Publisied. himself in’ 1877, 1» correct, but incom- 
plete; that by Fabrot (Paris, 1658, 10 vols. folic) 
complete. The P1 7 Tae. Cujacii, 
auctore Dom. Albunensi (Naples, 1763, 8 vols. folio), 
‘assistance in the study of this collectiou, 
His children, by two marriages, acquired a sort of 
colby byte immoral. Sow Cy end At 
Contemporaries, by E. Spangenberg. 

CULDEES ; ® religious order, which, at one 
period, had consderatle eshiidiment ta almant 
every pert of Great Britain and Ireland, ‘The name 
is of uncertain etymology ; some derive it from the 
Latin eultor Dei (a worshipper of Gos), while others 
think they discover its origin in the Gelic kyldee 
(from cylle, o.cell, and dee, a house), a building com- 
posed of cells, ‘The history of the Culdees has 
‘acquired a factitious importance in the quarrels of 
the Lplscopaliang and Presbyterians; the, later 
asserting that they were of very great antiquity, ay 
were Presbyterians in their T cctatical policy ; 
the former maintaining that neither of these positions 
is correct, thet there is no mention of them in the 
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i by some, aarimaed to St Colaba, in the ‘The most x = of them died on the ~affubd, 
of the sixth century. After having exercised. great | and the districts which had been the theatre of th 
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became so The object of their con. ' the battle of Aug. 30, 1813, in which the Freuch 
distinguished. object 1 the bat ss: yrich the Freeh 
: is r. wich 
three ‘The tattle "wu 
‘me i ‘The allie 
fous (Aug. 26), 
by Nepotcon Im Uhew auack Sa Dresden Gor ake 
29th, & bloody baztle took place between Vandamame 
and ‘the allies, who defended the frontiers of Boke. 
mia, to cover the retreat of te Rosiam. The night 
pot'an end to the battle. Cn the 30h, it was Te. 
Bewed with fury, and ended with the victory of 
Culm. This victory was decisive ; for the allies were 





From this place the Cumran Sibyl 
| Fre te rs Ce is 





son, 1532, 8x0. 
CULLODEN MOOR ; 
miles east of Inverness. It 





CUM, a very ancient city in Campania, and 
Cumberland, over the partisans of the house of | the oldest colony of the Greeks in Italy, was Sounded 
i last about 1030 B. C., by Chalcis of Eubas, and peopled 
fought oa British soil, and the termination of the by Asiatic Cumeans and by Phocians. The cam- 
i the throne ; mon belief of the inhabitants made it the residence 
of England. (See Edward, Charies, Greet Britain, | of the Cumran sibyl, though her home was really ia 
and Jumes 111.) The son of James Il, Charles , Asia. (See the preceding article.) The Grotio of 
Edward, in his daring expedition in 1745, bad opr | Trash was sual jn the wood sere othe godiet 
tended, ‘with various’ success, the English, | Trivia, and in its neighbourhood was the Ai ° 
and, indeed, was at one time only about 100 tiles | lake. “In this region Cicero had a country seet, 













polis), 
land, where fortune seemed to smile on him ; 420 B. C.,Cuma was teker by the Campanians, and 
at the battle of Falkirk Hut the duke of Camber. | came. with them under the Porerof Rome (44s 
Jand, marching sppinet him, tafled, the whole D1 

enterprise by ive victory of Culloden, Aj 
27, (léeh, O. 3..) 1746. Edward's army was 
cient in subordinatioc. Though his troops were ‘In the western part, towands the coast, the soil 


CUMANA—CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 
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derbolts of Jupiter. Among the ancients. he 2s their jeoperty (mir). They. howeress soot 
‘orshipped with the same solemnity as his mother, ' propose to the Porte the persons whom they wish a 
Tena! and bis infoeace was exicoded over the peciss and bers and the Porte bes moves faled © 
leavens, the ses. and the earth. and even the empis that the Card 
of te dead. His divinity as eniterally acknow from the 
ledged, and vows, prayers, and sacrifices were daily vey 
cased wo hin” "According to some accounts, the : ¢ ‘dol 
union of Cupid with Chaos gave birth to cl i high, ed 
all the animals which inhabit the earth ; . P ‘became they 
the gods themselves were the offspring of love, be-- consider that it wonki mark them as vassals of Ue 
fore the foundation of the world. See Amor. sultan, The young men wear mustachios ; the od 
CUPOLA (ltal.), in architecture ; a bemispheri- | men suffer their beards to grow. The Curd is a goed 
cal roof, often used as the summit of a building. | rider. and uses his lance with skill. He is fond of 
‘The Italian word cupola signifesa het wusic. and sings in ballads the exploits of his mation 
settled im the plaiss 
acknowledges itself 

tothe Porte. If the wimer among the 

€ too cohl for the wild mountain Curd, 

i lives in low teats of 
‘dark. coarse linen. An enclosure made of reeds, near 
lomgs to the Romens; and it has never been used / his tent. surrounds the place where he keeps his ox 

‘with greater eBect than by them. ‘The greater part tle, which he as brought from the mountains, 
of roulern cupolas (unlike thuse ofthe ancients, which | ‘This people. who live by — Fespect the 

ital usual 





i 
f 
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‘lom liad any other opening than a large circle inthe | authority of parents is very great. A sun mever 
cenre, called the eye of the cupola ; while the mo- | marses without their conseas. “Akhough othereist 

sms ‘elevate lanterns on their top, and perforate ; su deécient in moral principle, they believe that m0 
them with luthern and dormant windows, and other ‘one can refuse the request of an unfortunate 
disfgurements, ‘The ancients constructed their cupo- , without being 4 _ 
as of stone ; the moderns, of timber, covered with | of Puntus. tok advantage of this belief to supply the 
lead or copper. Of cupolas, the finest, without any | losses of his army in his wars with the Romans. The 
‘comparisun, ancient, or modern, is that of the Ru-! more wonderful the escapes of the unfortunste 
tulo or Pantheon at Rome. Of modern construc- | individual, the more confilent are they that he will 
tions, some of the handsomest are the cupola on the | experience a change of fortune. On. this sccomt. 
tank’ of England, that of St Peter's at Rome, those | these mountains are the refuge of 
of St Paul's, London, the Hotel des Invalides, and |the Turkish pachas ; and they often return from 
the church of St Genevieve at Paris, Santa Maria da them more formidable than they were be‘ore. Pot- 
Fiori at Florence, and St Sophia at Constantinople. | tage, milk. and honey form the principal food of the 

CURACAO; an island in the Caribbean sea,|Curds. They drive annually to Constantinople alone 
about from the continent of South America. | 1,500,000 sheep, and gnats in flocks of 1500—2000, 
belonging to the Netherlands; 30 miles long, and | the sheyhenis being from fifteen to eighteen months 
10 bread; producing sugar and tobacco, also large | on the rvad. in gving and returning. 

small cattle ; but fot generally fertile, It has} Northern Cundstan grain, sulphur, and 
several good ports, particularly one on the southern | alwn ; the southern and warmer parts of the couniry 
coust, called S¢ Barbara, where a great trade was! produce com. rice, sesamum, fruits, cotton, tobacco, 
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CYRUS—CZIRKNITZ, 
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age and spirit betrayed his descent to the king. On tance, especially on the part of the Greeks, the army 
one oceasion, playing with other boys, being chosen | of Cyrus was overcome, and he himself slain by the 


king by his companions, he caused the son of one of| 
the first men in the nation to be beaten. ‘The father 
of the boy complained to Astyages, who reprimanded 
young Cyrus; but he appealed to his right as King 
of his companions, and replied with so much bold- 
teas and good sense, that Astyages became interested 
in him, and instituted inquiries, which led to the dis- 
covery of his birth. ‘The Magi having succeeded in 
quieting the uneasiness which the discovery ooca- 
Stoned ‘im, he sent Cyrus to his. parents in Persia, 
with marks of his favour. But the young man soon 
drew together a formidable army of Persians, and 
conquered his father, B.C. 560. A. similar 
fate befell Cresus, the rich and powerful king of| 
Lydia, and Nabonadius, king of Babylon, whose 
capital he took, after a siege of two years. Healso 
subdued Phoenicia and Palestine, to which he caused 
the Jews to return from the Babylonish captivity. 








was suooeded by, his son Cambyes, |The stories 
related by Xenophon (q. v.), in the Cyropadia 
(Account of the Life asd remarkable Trak the 
Character of Cyrus), that he received a splendid 
education at the court of Astyages, inherited his 
Kingdom, and ruled like a genuine philosopher, are 
either mére romance, deserving not the lait histor 
cal credit (Xenophon’s design being to represent the 
model of a king, without regurd to historical truth, 
and, in this way, perhaps, to exhibit to his country: 
men the advantages of a monarchy), or else the two 
‘accounts are founded on different traditions, perhaps 
of two different persons named Cyrus. 

Another Cyrus was the youngest son of Darius 
Nothus, or Ochus, who lived nearly 150 years later 
than the former. In the sixteenth year of his 
age, he obtained the supreme power over all the 
provinces of Asia Minor. His ambition early dis- 
played itself; and when, after his father's death, his 
eldest brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon, ascended the 


formed a conspiracy against him, 
which was, however, discovered before ‘it came to 


maturity. ‘Instead of the sentence of death 
to be edocuted opoa hin he brher Kinyrelessed 
him, and made him governor of Asia Minor. Here 
Cyrus assembled a numerous army, to make war upon 
Artaxerxes, and dethrone him. ’ Among his forces 
‘were 13,000 Greek auxiliaries, who were % 
however, of the object of the expedition. Being in- 
formed of his s design, Artaxerxes marched 

inst him with 8 much army. In the plains 
of Cynaxa, in the province of Babylon, the two 
armics encountered each other. Afiera brave resis- 











| hand of Artaxerxes. 


CYTHERA (now Cerigo;) one of the seven 
Tonian islands. separated by a narrow strait from the 
south shore of Laconia, was particularly celebrated 
for the worship of Venus Urunia, whose temple in 
Cythera, the chief city, was the oldest and most 
splendid of her temples in Greece. The ancient 
Cythera is now demolished, and exhibits nothing but 
@ few ruins. On the shore of this island, according to 
one tradition, Venus first ascended from the sea, and 
took possession of the land ; i. e., Phosnician naviga- 
tors here first introduced the worship of Venus into 
Greece, ‘The isla isrocky and unfrutfl. | From 

is place, Venus has her name Cytherea. Populs- 
‘tion about 8000. 

CZAR, ZAR, or ZAR; a title of the autocrat 
of Russia. ‘The word is of old Sclavonic origin, and 
is nearly equivalent to king. ‘The emperor is called, 
in the same language, kessar. Until the sixteenth, 
century, the rulers of the several Russian pro- 
vinces were called grand-princes (toeliki knaes). ‘Thus 
there were grand-princes of Wladimir, Kiev, Moscow, 
&c, ‘The grand-prince Wasilie was the first who re- 
ceived, in 1505, the title of samodersheta, which is 
‘guivalent tothe Greek ward axiscrat.‘The son of 

asilie, Ivan 11., adopted, in 1579, the title of Cear 
of Moscow, which his descendents’ bore for a long 
time. In 1721, the senate and clergy conferred on 
Peter I., in the name of the nation, the title of em- 
peror of Russia, for whicn in Russia, the Latin word 
‘imperator is used. Several European powers declin- 
ed to acknowledge this title, until the middle of the 
last century. The eldest son and presumptive heir 
of the csar was called ezareviz (caar’s son) ; but, 
with the unfortunate Alexis, son of Peter L,, this title 
ceased, the princes of the imperial house 
have been since called grandprincee. “The emperor 
Paul I, renewed the title exareviz, of cearewitch in 
1799, for his secund son, Constantine. ‘The rulers of 
Georgia and Imiretta, now under the Russian scep- 
tre, called themselves ezars. 

CuENSTOCHOW, or CZENSTOCHOWA ; 
fortified monastery, belonging to the order of St Pu 
the Hermit, in Poland, province of Kalisch, near the 
Wartha and the frontier of Silesia. In this fortisca- 
tion, well provided with artillery, the monks former- 
ly had their own garrison, and chose commandants 
from their own number. In the diet of 1765, however, 
it was determined to occupy this place witha secular 
force. Frequent pilgrimages are mide to the miracu- 
lous image of the Vingin, in the church of the monas- 
tery. At the foot of the mountain lies New Czensto- 
chow, with a population of 1300, and, a few miles dis- 
tant, Old Crenstochow, with a population of 1700. In 
1812, Csenstochow was occupied by a garrison of 
French soldiers, who were compelled to surrender to 
the Russians in January, 1813. 

CZERNY, Groace. See Servia, 











CZIRKNITZ, See Zirknitz. 
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DADUCHUS—DAHOMEY. 
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DANDOLO—DANTE, 


‘leaped on shore. After various changes in the im- 
eral throne, succeeded by 2 second siege in, which 
Constantinople was stormed and pillaged by the cru- 
saders, the latter to the election of an em- 
peror, aind Dandolo was first nominated, although, in 
Consequence of bis age, and the incompatible cha- 
racter of doge, the choice ultimately fell on Baldwin. 
In the sharing of the imperial dominions, Venice ob- 
tained a full moiety, and Dandolo was solemnly in- 
vested with the title of despot of Romania. He end- 
ed bis eventful life at Constantinople, in 1205 (if the 
records are to be trusted), at the advanced age of, 
ninety-seven. 

DANDOLO, Anprew, doge of Venice. and:one 
of the earliest’ Italian historians, was bom about 
1310, and made doge in 1343. He carried on a war 
against the ‘Turks with various success, and greatly 
extended Venetian commerce, by opening a trading 
connexion with Egypt. The jealousy entertained by 
the Genoese of this new trade produced a war be- 
tween the two states, which gave rise to a correspon 
dence between the doge and Petrarch, who exhorted 
him to . He died in September, 1354. ‘To 
Andrew Dandolo is ascribed the compilation of the 
sixth book of Venetian statutes ; but lie is most dis- 
tinguished for his Chronicle of Venice, which is writ- 
ten in Latin, and comprehends the history of the re- 
public from its commencement to 1342. _ It is prais- 
ed for its impartiality, and for its judicious use of au- 
thentic documents, and was first published by Mu- 
ratori in his collection of original ftalian writers of 




















history. 

DANEGELT (from the Saxon gelf, money), an 
ancient annual tax of the Anglo-Saxons, to maintain 
forces to resist the Danes. 

DANIEL, the prophet, » contem; of Ete- 
kiel, was born of a distinguished Hebrew family. In 
his youth, B, C. 600, he was carried captive to Ba- 
bylon, and educated in the Babylonish court, for the 
service of king Nebuchadnemar. After three ye 
he entered into the service of this monarch, and dis- 
charged his employments with much credit to him- 
self, and without violating his conscience. A decree 
of the king, which he could not conscientiously obey, 
occasioned his being thrown into the lions’ dent. Pre~ 
served by a miraculous providence he lived after- 
‘wards in happiness and honour. He was elevated to 
the offce of governor and prime minister in the court 
of the Persian king Darius. Cyrus finally gave him 
Permission to retum, with his people, to Palestine. 

was a man of high mental cultivation and 
strict virtue. Being well acquainted with the 
‘vernment and condition of all the great kingdoms then 
Known in the world, and particulsny favoured bythe 
Deity, he could foresee coming events with the great- 
est accuracy, and, for this reason, deservedly receiv- 
‘ed the name of Nabi (prophet), aith 
Jews exclude him from the number of the prophets. 
His prophecy has come down to posterity, and is in- 
cluded in the Hebrew canon. Probably only the 
second part of itis by him. It is wholly symbolical, 
fall of dreams and visions. ‘The hand-writing on the 
wall of Belshaszar’s palace was interpreted by Daniel. 

DANIEL, Gasaize ; one of the French historians, 
was born at Rouen, in 1649. At the age of eighteen, 
de entered the Jesuits’ college, instructed in several 
places with much success, and died in 1728, “He 
sought,” as the German Bouterwek says of him, ‘in 
his history of his own country, which has earned him 
tdicks have‘oppenrel since 71S, paruculary int 

litions have appeared since 1713, particularly that 
of Paris, 1755—1757, in 17 vols,, 4to; also numer- 
ous abridgments, and’a German ‘translation, Nurem- 
berg, 175865, 16 vols. dt, to connect the fatery 
of the court, the nobility, and the clergy, with the 








most of the 
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duties of an historian.” We often feel the want uf 
profound research and historical fidelity in his work. 
He seems to have been destitute of the art of histori- 
cal description. His thoughits on the proper mode 
of writing history, he has given to the world in the 
somewhat tedious introduction to his prolix uarrative. 
His Histoire de la Milice Francaise is still known : 
less so is his Recweil des Ouvrages Philosophigues, 
Théologiques, Apologétiques, &c. (1724, 4to), which 
contains his Voyage du Monde de Descartes (frst pub- 
lished separately, and transluted into English und 
Italian)}—a caustic satire on the opinions of this phi- 
losopher. 

DANIEL, Samvet, an English historian and poet, 
‘conten with Shakspeare, was born in 1562. 
He had an appointment at the court of queen Elisa 
beth, and also of Ann (wife of James 1); but be 
commonly lived in the country, employed in literary 
pursuits. As an historical poet, Lucan seems to 
have been his pattern. He employed his brilliant 





talents in writing an epic on the most remarkable 
occurrences in the history of his . He be- 
stowed much labour on the which bes, in 


eight books, the civil wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster (History of the Civil Wars be: 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster, reprinted 
with the Rest of the poetical Works of this Author, 
and some Account of his Life, in Amlerson’s Britsh 
Poets, vol. 4). ‘The poetical value of this work, as 
cof Lucan’s, consists in a beautiful style. Daniel con- 
tributed much to the improvement of the poetical dio- 
tion of England, His stanzas, formed with a careful 
attention to the Italian octave, have more dignity and 
‘euphony than most verses of this sort in English litera 
ture, inthe first halfof the seventeenth century. He is 
not wanting in rhetorical beauty and force. He was 
also the author of some poetical epistles, Is, 
fifty-seven sonnets, and a few tragedies. The first 
seem to have excited much attention. During the 
reign of queen Elimbeth, he wrote a sketch of the 
history of England, till the time of Edward III.— 
a work learned and clear, without ostentation, and 
‘comtaining useful and acute views. Daniel died in 
1619. 

DANISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. See Denmark. 

DANISHMEND ; a Turkish ecclesiastic of low 
DANTE pepe ), one of the 

(properly, Durante Alighieri), one: 
most, hed men of whom history makes men- 
tion, was born in Florence, in 1265. Of the first 
years of this greatest and earliest of the modern poets 
of Italy, we Know little more than that (as he himself 
tells us, in his Inferno, xv. 8th) he was a. schol 
Brunetto Latini, a Florentine, distinguis ne poet, 
e 








of 
is very early love for 
in his 





literature, and wrote the well for that time. 
he, at the same time, 
served his country as a soldier and a statesman. In 





1289, be fought in the memorable battle at Campal- 
ding ‘against the Ghibelines of Aresso, and, in 1290, 
at Caprona, against the Pisans. He went on several 
embassies from the Florentine republic to Rome, and 
to the courts of different sovereigns. In 1201, he 
married Gemma, the daughter of Manetto Donati, 
by whom he had several children. This marriage 
‘was not happy, and a separation finally ensued. 

In 1900, Dante was, unfortunately for himself 
made one of the priors, or superior magistrates, 

his native chy. Florence was, at that Une, divided 
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cold,and bot moleratety so in boiling natron coda’. Among bis other discoveries. we may 

7 Rotice the extraction of alkali from chestoats, te 

DAPHSIS, in fabuioas hixory ; the soa of Mer- preparation of sezar from the same material, and the 

cary by a nymph. educated among the urmphs, and extraction of jelly from boors by means of an acid. 
celebrated ‘author of ae at Pare & a 


Spleen geil act capous ap] are sparingty : to the eablihment of the manufictore of artifetdl 
in 
water 





object. 
leas onthe sjut where be died Bowed » Kean. He ha alco gered plan Inenkh 
sens. On the § a foun. « He bas al a plan fe preserving: 
tain at which ist Siilns afferwanky performed of those conceraed im the 
Yearly sacrifices. toe. 

DARCET. Jens : an eminent French plysican DARDANELLES are the four strong castles bait 
and chemist. born in 1725. at Douasit. in Gtiemne. on the Exropean and Asiatic coasts of the Hellespast, 


in consequence of which. having been dscarded by 
hhis father. be was obliged to teach Latin for his sup-, th 





chemisuy. and went to Germany. in 17 
coun: de Lanraguais. and visited the mines of 


other. 
Leander’s 
and 





college of France. which was pabiished in 1776. 
the decth of Macquer. be socceeded him as a mem! 


| 


to the present improved state ofthe science. During | rope. to the fort of Abrdes. in Asia. i wih 
Ue reign of terror. his lle was preserved by Foureroy. | bewenaet Ekenbead. an Enetish taval okeer, aad 





manisctory at Sevres also dutinguicbed himself as ° dian admiral Elphinstone. consisting of three ships 

tml hi granather was thece, tit line ani four ficaues. a purse of tee Tekin 
Irbrated Roaclle. the restorer of chemistry in France. ' ships of the line, afjeared the first castles, the 
Darcet entered early upon his creer. after having, Turkish baueries, from want of ammunition, were 
LH! the foundation of his eminence by the study of obliged to cease firing. after one general discharge of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. "In his twenty- | their ordnance, and Eiphinstooe sailed by without re- 
fowrh year be was made ascayer of the mint : amd. | ceiving more thana sincle shot. But, the other ships 
aier itzroducing. among other discoveries, a new | not following him, he contented himcelf with contin. 
process for the preparation of powder on a large | ing his coarse. net the Turkish batueris 
scale, he male experiments on the addition of sea-salt | cast anchoe in the channel. From hence he returned 
in the manufacture, ate essentially improved the pee- | to his feet, motwithsamding a contrary wink, wi 
Jarauen of the bydrate of the protoxnle of harytes. | drums and uumpets sounding. as much to conceal his 
These experiments Int to new daewveries respecting | own fear as t deride the weakness of the Ortomans, 
elective atfuity ; bat the decomposition of sea-cakt: Warned by this unexpected circursstance, the Porte 
was of the greatest importance, and eventually led | accepted the oder of Vaton ae Teer @*.) 
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DARWIN—DATHOLITE, 


genius of the anthor being well known, great ex- 
tions were formed of this work, which professed 
{o reform and remodel the whole system of medicine. 
But the doctrines of materialism contained in the 
first volume were so glaring, that the valuable facts 
treasured up in the second have been suffered to pass 
almost unnoticed, and the work, after passing through 
two editions, has been suffered to fall into a very un- 
merited ‘A complete and triumphant re- 
futation of the sophistry of the first volume was pub. 
lished at Edinburgh by professor Brown, entitled 
Observations on the Zoonomia of Dr Darwin. 

Joie. DuDawe, a published x quarto volume, 
entitled Phytologia, or llosophy of Agriculture 
and Gardening, and also a small treatise on Female 
Education, which contains some excellent strictures 
on the pernicious of modern female board- 
ing schools. Neither of these works has been much 
read, although they both contain some valuable and 
amusing facts. His son, 

Danwix, Cuanuzs, deserves to be noticed for 
discovering, while studying at Edinburgh, a test for 
disingaig pea frre ucts, for which the 
medal was assigned him by the university. 

jising young man died during his studies, at 
Elicia May 1778. 

DASCHKOFF, CatHaninx Romaxowna, princess 
of. This celebrated lady, descended from the noble 
family of Woronsoff, and the early friend and cordfi- 
dant of the empress Catharine, was born in 1744, 
and became a widow at ei years of age. She 
endeavoured to effect the accession of Catharine to 
the throne, but, at the same time, was in favour of a 


constitutional limitation of the imperial power. In 
8 military dress, and on horseback, she led a body 
‘of troops to the of Catharine, who placed 


herself at their Bead, and precipitated ber husband 
from the throne. ‘The request of the princess Dasch- 
koto receive the commana of the imperil regiment 


‘was refused. She did not long remain 
about the person of Catharine. Study became her 
favourite employment. From the Greek and Roman 
authors she had acquire the high spirit of antiquity, 
‘After her return from abrood, in 1782, she was made 
director of the academy of sciences, and president of 
the newly established Russian academy. She wrote 
much in the Russian language ; among other pro- 
ductions, some comedies." She also actively 
ed the publication of the dictionary of the Russi 
demy. Her death took place in 1810, at Moscow. . 

DATARIA ; the papal chancery at Rome, from 
which all bulls are issued. It has its name from the 
emmon subscription, Datum apud Sanctum Petri, 
that is in the Vatican. See Curia, Papal. 

, datum, given); hat ndition to a 
specifies the time when it was exe- 
cuted.’ Under the Roman em; this word was 
sed ify the day on which the bearers of the 

wh 








jperial despatches to the provinces received them, 
or that on which they delivered them. It was also 
used in documents in the time of the French Mero- 
vingian kings. 

ATE ; the fruit of the date palm, a tree of the 
natural order palme, inhabiting the north of Africa, 
from Morocco. to ‘Syria, Persia, the Levant, 
and India, and wl also cultivated in Italy and 
Spain. Dates form the principal nutriment of the 
inhabitants of some of the above countries, and are 
un important article of commerce, ‘This fruit is an 

soft fleshy drupe, having very hard stone, 

ith longitudinal farrow on ne side, and, when 
sh, possesses a delicious perfume and taste. “Dates 
tare sugary, very nourishing, wholesome, and require 
fo preparation } bat whes dried, and « litle old, as 
they usually are when imported into Europe and the 
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‘United States, they are not much esteemed, and are 
little used in the countries where they grow. The 
best fruits have firm flesh of a yellow colour. They 
are varied, however, by culture, in site and shape : 
some varieties are very large, succulent, and without 
stones The ihabitans of Tunis and several other 
‘countries, every year, ‘crowds, into Bil 
dulgerito procere dates "The bunches, weighin; 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds, when of 
quality, are sold at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. each. 
Cattle and grain are received inexchange. Almost 
every part of this valuable tree is converted to some 
use.’ ‘The wood is very ible, 
The leaves, after being 
macerated in water, become supple, and are manu- 
factured into hats, mats, and ‘The petioles 
afford fibres from which cordage is made. The nuts, 
after being burnt, are used by the Chinese, in the 
composition of India ink. Palm wine is made from 
the trunk. For this purpose, the leaves are cut off, 
and a circular incision made’a little below the sum- 
mit ot the tree, then a deep vertical fissure, and a 
vase is placed below to receive the juice, which is 
from evaporation. The date palm is a 
majestic tree, rising sixty feet and upwards ; the 
trunk is straight, simple, scaly, elegantly divided by 
rings, and crowned at the summit by a tuft of long 
leaves. ‘The leaves are ten or twelve feet 
ig, composed of alternate narrow folioles, folded 
longitudinally. ‘The male and female flowers are 
upon diferent trees. ‘The fruit is disposed inten or 
twelve very long pendent bunches. ‘The date palm is 
re from the roots, or from shoots, or by plant- 
ing the axil of the leaves in the earth, which Is the 
most approved mode, as female plants may be select- 
ed, while a few males, scattered here and there, are 
sufficient. Care is taken to water them 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 


render these so invaluable as mediums of thought, 
‘und instruments of philosophical investigution ; at 
the sathe time, it is capable of describing what is 
conveyed by these forms, with an accuracy at least 
‘as great as that of words, by circumlocution and ex- 
ample. It is worthy of remark, that the order of 
‘expression, in the sign language, is that which we 
term inverfed—the subject before the quality, the 
object before the action, and, generally, the thing 
modified before the modifier. ‘This language, in its 
elements, is to be found among all nations, and has 
ever been the medium of communication’ between 
voyagers and the natives of newly discovered coun- 
tries. It is employed by many savage tribes to sup- 
ply the paucity of expression in their language, or 
‘to communicate with other tribes, as in the Sandwich 
islands, and in North America. ‘Among the Indians 
of the western tervitory of the United State, major 
ed 
ges. 












Tong found it an organized language, employ 
tween tribes who spoke diferent articulate lan 

‘The accounts received from himself, as well as his 
Mork, show that it corresponds, almost precisely 
with that in use in the school of Paris ; and a Sand- 
wich islander, who visited the American asylum for 
deaf mutes, gave a narrative of his life in the si 
inoguage, which was perfectly understood by the 
pupils, If testimony be wanting that it still retains 
its universal character, in its cultivated form, the 
writer of this article, who acquired it in this form, 
an state, that he has employed it, or seen it em- 
ployed, with success, in communicating with an 
American Indian, a Sandwich islander, @ Chinese, 
and the deaf and dumb in various parts of the United 
States, in England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. ‘The more lively nations of 
Europe, belonging to the Celtic race, the French, 
and Italians, &e., make great use of this language, 
in connexion with words, and sometimes even with 
out them, ‘The more phlegmatic people of the Teu- 
tonic race, in England and Germany, are so little 
disposed t9 it, and eo much leas able to sequire o 
um it, that they it as a species of af- 
fectation or buffoonery in their southern neighbours ; 
and to this circumstance it is probably owing, that 
it has been 60 extensively rejected among these na- 
tions, as an auxiliary in the education of the deaf 
mute. 

‘Natural State of the deaf Mute. ‘The natural con- 
dition of the deat mute may be inferred from the ac- 
count we have given of his language. It is obvious 
that the mere loss of bearing cannot, in itself, dimi- 
nish the natural vigour of any other faculty, either of 
body or mind. He must, however, be destitute of 
all idens of sounds ; but these furm'so small a part 
of the circle of our ideas, in comparison with those 
derived fron sight, that they cannot seriously affect 
him, His conceptions, derived through the medium 
of sight, are usually more accurate than ours, his 
recollections more vivid, and his powers of descrip 
tion more striking, because his attention is more un- 
divided, | His discrimination of feelings and charac 
ter is often intuitive, and he frequently divines the 
subject of conversation from the appearance of the 
speaker. ‘The tremendous part of his misfortune is 
the interruption of communication with his fellow 
‘men, on all subjects ex primary wants 
Inpulses, which arses from the Imperfect character 
‘of his sign language, in an uneducated state. His 
ideas are very much limited to the objects and 
events he witnesses, and the exterior relations of 
things ; and he is shut out from all the knowledge 
derived from history and tradition. Past ages, dis- 
tant countries, a future world, a Deity, are all be. 
yond his reach. In to the combination and 
‘application of the ideas which he acquires, he is still 
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in the state of nations in the infancy of society, and 
cannot be aided or directed by others, in his eforts 
to-reaon, After extensive observation and inquiry, 
we cannot hear uf or find a single instance in whi 
a person, born deaf, has conceived of a first Cause, 
froma view of the worksof nature, without educati 
‘They describe diemselves as looking at these objects 
like the brutes. Even those, to wl their friends 
have made great efforts to communicate religious 
truths, seldom have an idea of the Deity, as a Creator 
or Benefactor ; and a deaf mute at Chartres, im 
France, who ad ben taught to perform all the rites 
of the Catholic chureh, and was very devout, 
on receiving his hearing, stated that he had no con 
ceptions of anything but the external forms of reli- 
jon, Conscience, in them, derives all its light from. 
observation of the conduct of others, and the in- 
stinctive impulses ; but recognises no invariable law, 
and often leaves these unfortunate persons to com. 
mit gross crimes, without any sense of guilt. Im 
short, they are enveloped in intellectual and inoral 
darkness, in the midst of the clearest light. 
History of the Art of Instruction. Mention is made 
of deaf mutes in tle writings of Pliny ; and they 
were déclared, by the Code of Justinian, incapable 
of civil acts. ’No attempts appear to have been 
made to give them instruction, until the latter 
ofthe foe enti; when me are merely ta 
1» professor ilosophy at Heidelberg, in 
Germany, Of deat mbte wie bad been nseusied. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century, Pascha, « 
clergyman of Brandenburg, instructed his daughter, 
adeaf mute, by means of pictures. But the first 
efiort for this interesting object, of which we hav 
distinct account, was made by Pedro de Ponce, 
Benedictine monk, of the Spanish kingdom of Leon, 
who instructed four deaf mutes, of noble families, to 
write and speak, in 1570. In 1620, John Bonet, 
another Spaniard, published the first book known on 
this subject, containing an account of the method 
whieh he in a similar course of inst i 
accompanied by a manual alphabet, from which 
that now in use at Paris was derived. In 1659, the 
instruction of deaf mutes was attempted, with aj 
rent success, by doctors Holder and Wallis, both of 
‘whom published accounts of their methods. ’At about 
the same time, Van Helmont, in Holland, published 
‘an ingenious treatise on the manner of forming 
articulnte sounds, the principles of which, he sa 
he had applied with success to the instruction ofa 
deaf mute. In 1691, John Conrade Amman, a Swiss 
pitsicinn in Leyden, published a similar work ; bot 
¢ and his predecessors appear to have devised and 
execute! their plans without any knowledge of those 
who had previously attempted the same thing. In 
1704, the methods published in Spain, England, and 
Holland, were frst applied, in Germany, by Kerger, 
apparently with much ingenuity and success, and 
some improvements. He was soon followed by a 
number of labourers in the same feld, of whom 
‘Arnoldi appears to have been the most distinguished, 
In 1743, dhe practicability off deaf mutes 
‘was first publicly demonstrated in France, by Pereira, 
a Spaniard, before the academy of sciences, who 
gave their testimony toits success. About thesame 
time, this branch of instruction was attempted in 
France, by several others, among whom Deschamps, 
Exnaud, and Vanin were best known, In 1755, 
Heinicke in Germany, De 'Epée in France, both of 
whom were led to feel an interest in deaf mutes 
thrown accidentally in their way, formed each an 
lent. system of instruction, established the 
first institutions for the education of deaf mutes, at 
Paris and Leipsic, and may be justly regarded as the 
founders of the two great schools, into which the 
20 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 





of De I'Epée, by explaining the theory of grammar, 
and the formula of the various species of propositions, 


and, in this way, was led into a course of metaphysi- 
cal and philosophical lessons, which later instructors 
Tare found tao extensive and too litle practical. 
According to the system adopted under his " 
the frst year was occupied with a vocabulary ofnames, 
of adjectives, and of verbe, in three simple tenses, 
with simple religious and other narratives in the sign 
language. It was only in the second year, that words 
were shown, in their connexion, in short, i the 
pronouns, prepositions, and the full inflection of the 
‘verbs, were taught, and religious instruction given, in 
written language. In the third and fot years, 
the organs, senses, and operations of the mind, and 
theory of sentences, were explained, original descrip- 
tionand definitions required, and in the fourth year, 
‘books were put into the hands of the pupils, Through- 
‘out the course, public lectures were given, in which 
written accounts of Bible history and religious truth 
were explained in the sign language; but no devo- 
tional exercises in this language were ever connected 
with them, or practised by the pupils. 
has be fully employed in this 
nn most successfully employed in this country, 
is nearly the same with plore by Sicard in 
France. _It consists in teaching the pupil the relation 
between the names of objects and the objects them- 
selves the aalsis of words into the leiers of the 
al and the ture, whic is 
tovaiacht to ench wor asia diinetve,Sigu-_showe, 
ing to him also the meaning of collective words, as 
distinguished from those denoting individual objects, 
or parts of objects. General terms, as applicable in 
‘common to a number of individuals, and to 
‘names comprehending a number of species, are next 
to be explained; and lastly, the most 
and abstract terms, such as beng, object, &c. ‘The 
qualities expressive of the accidents, variations, and 
modifications of objects, and which are expressed 
by adjectives, are next taught, ‘The master must 
endeavour to make his pupil conceive these qualities 
in the first place, as inherent in the objects themselves, 
and next as capable of being ed_by a mental, 
‘operation from such objects, though in fact they have 
no existence but as united with them, The first and 
most important operation in instructing the child is, 
that written words have a meaning, and suggest to 
all persons Of education the same definite Wes; and 
in teaching him the meaning of words, we should fol- 
ow, as nearly as possible, the natural order in which 
they are generally acquired by those who have the 
sense of hearing. The first. and simplest course of 
knowledge being that which relates to the objects com- 
ing the material world, ve must commence of course 
structing him in the names of external objects, 
beginning with those which are best known to him, 
‘and most frequently presented to his view. The name 
of any object of this kind, such as a knife, may be 
written in large letters on board ; and the attention 
of the child being directed alternately to the name and 
to the abject itsle, which isto be presented to him at 
1e same time, he wil ually be brought to un- 
derstand that a certain Satin exists between them, 
though what that relation is we are not to expect that 
he will as yet be able to comprehend The idea of 
this relation, however, will become gradually more 
distinct, when a process his been followed 
with regard to several other names. Occasionally 
we may find it difficult to convey by this means the 
least notion that the one is the sign of the other : the 
child being unable to conceive how what appears to 












‘System.—The method of teaching which | key, 





in form to the object 
out in connexion with them, can serve as its type. 
Experience, however, derived from the observations 
we may teach him to make, will gradually instruct 
him. Sufficient having been done to excite his atten- 
tion, let us now, in his presence, call upon other chil- 
dren more advanced in their education, to direct their 
res upon these m ‘characters, of which the 
‘consequences will be their to the 
object itself. ‘The effect produced will be 
by the attentive pupil, and will not fail to 
due impression. Let three or four words 
written at the same time upon the slate, and 
responding objects placed upon an adjoining 
on each of these words being pointed out 
vanced child, he will bring the proper articl 
the table. We shall now have an opportunit 
certaining how far the proceeding has been under- 
ocd by the younger pupil, by making hin 
the experiment. If he lay hold of the proper 
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it is clear that our meaning has been 
that the first step, the most difficult of all, bas been 
made, In this way, he should be made to learn the 


names of various articles, preferring always those of 
a few letters, such as box, pen, shoe, cap, ring, hoop, 
, &c. The child also, while learning written 
words, should be made to copy them himself, so that 
by dwelling on their forms suficienty, they may make 
an indelible impression upon his mind, We should 
from time to time show him the objects, and require 
him to write their names Here, too, it is 
obvious, that much assistance may occasionally be 
derived from drawings of the objects we may wish to 
point out, but which may not be lmmediately at hand, 
Thus the outline of any familiar object, such as a key, 
tay be tmced on black board with & chalk 

the object itself placed at the same time 
the eye of the pupil, and thus he will readily under- 





stand the resemblance of the design with what it is 
‘meant to represent ; and the same operation is to be 
repeated in succession with other familiar objects. 


‘Then the name of each object is to be written within, 
the outline of the figure drawn on the board ; and the 
Outline itself is to be effaced, and the pupil made to un 
derstand that he is still to consider what remains as de- 
noting the object drawn ; and that the writing and 
<drawing stand for the same thing. When by this method 
the pupil has been ance rendered thoroughly sensible 
of the value and use of words, all drawings on the 
slate are to be Inid aside, and ‘the more useful me- 
dium of written language exclusively resorted to. 
‘The method contrived by the abbé Sicard, for assist- 
ing his pupils to understand abstract conceptions, is 
as follows :—Taking pieces of paper, each 
white on one side and coloured on the other witirone 
of the primitive colours, he places them on a table, 
before a black board, with their white sides upper- 
most. He then writes the word Parez on the board, 
leaving sufficient intervals between the letters for the 
insertion of other letters. ‘Then ing the sheet of 
paper painted blue, so that the coloured side is now 
uppermost, he writes the word Bue between the 
letters of the former word, but in smaller characters, 


thus— 
PbAIPuEeR 
This is done successively with regard to the other 
sheets of paper, inserting the name of its respec- 
tive colour between the lees of the word Pass, 
which is purpose. On being 
finished, the blue sheet is again turned down, #0 
that its white side is presented, upon which the 
smaller letters composing the wort b/ue are effaced, 
while the other letters, P A P E R, are allowed to 
remain. By thie proces the pupils taught to can- 
29 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 


and Benefactor ; and to a knowledge of his law and 
our fue destiny. In this manner dhe deaf mutes 
in the American asylum (and, we presume, in others 
derived from it) are made acquainted with the simple 
truths of religion and morality in one year ; a period 
in which, in most European institutions, they are 
scarcely advanced beyond the knowledge of sounds, 
and the names of sensible objects, qu c 
tions, or the most common . By communi- 
cating this instruction in the natal sign language, 
pupils, whose inferior capacity or advanced age 
‘would not allow them to acquire enough of written 
language to receive religious truth through this 
ium, have been early prepared to enjoy its bles- 


sings, and hopes, and fee! its sanctions as a restraint 
upon their conduct, which renders their government 
more easy, while it aids them in the formation of 


correct habits. Another plan, which is not known 
to have been ever employed before its introduction 
Mr Gallaudet, in 1817, wasto conduct the daily 
weekly devotional exercises by signs ; and the deaf 
mutes have been thus taught to address the Father 
of their spirits in their own natural , and 
have been admitted to the new privilege of social 
worship. In applying the Grst principles to the 
course of instruction in language, an important im- 
provement has been made, by combining words into 
phrases as early as possible, and thus teaching the 
pupil how to use them, The idea of each phrase is 
first explained by the sign and then trans- 
lated into words, and then retranslated by the pupil 
into his own language. ‘The process is carried on 
for more dificult words, and the phrases are length- 
‘ened until they become narratives. ‘The acquisition 
and use of the connectives are aided by the methodi- 
cal signs of De Epée and Sicard. The pupil is called 
upon, at intervals, to express his own ideas in writit 
and to explain by signs what is written by others. 
‘An important additional improvement is “to em- 

Joy the pupil, as early as possible, in the study of 
Pooks wfitten’ in an easy style, explained by signs 
when necessary,” 90 as to lead him, by his own, and 
often by his unaided efforts, to become ted 
with the arranj of words, and the idioms of 
written language. He is led gradually to infer the 
rules of grammar from a series of examples, instead 
of commiting them to memory ; and the theory of 
Jn ig reserved for the later years of instruo- 
tion, when the pupil is with its practical use. 
‘The methods of instruction in the siomants of ec 
metic, geography, and history, donot differ materi 
from those rosually employed, except that much aid 
is derived from explanatory signs ; and experiments, 
made in some of the schools of Europe prove, that 
Giese may be usefully employed to illustzate various 
subjects to persons of hearing. 

Articulation, While the instructors of the school 
of De l’Epée and Sicard unite in denying that articu- 
lation is necessary to the deaf mute, as 8 means of 
mental development, they admit its great value as a 
supplement to intellectual education, if it be attain- 
able, But they differ as to the practicability and ex- 
pediency of attempting to teach it generally. 








danger, there can be but one opinion; and itis cor- 
ty important that every deaf mute should be 
taught some cry of distress, or perhaps 8 few words 
for such occasions : for some do not know how to use 
their voice even to this extent, The power of ar- 
ticulating, even imperfectly, may also be of great im- 
portance to the deaf mute, where ignorance in writ 

is combined with a phlegmatic inattention to signs, 
in those among whom he is situated. But that it is 
not indispensable, as an ordinary means of communi- 
cation, is proved by the fact, that the pupils of the 
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French and American schools find no difficulty in 
‘making themselves intelligible to those around them, 
either by writing or signs, on all necessary subjects, 
Articulation is and recollected by the deaf 
foes oof soremeais and eemeiens o fhe 
‘organs of speech. It is taught by pointing out to 
the pupil the powers of the vowels and consonants, 

the position of the lips, teeth, and tongue, and by 
making him feel with his hand, or a silver instrument, 
all the perceptible movements and vibrations of the 
throat and interior organs, which are requisite for their 
pronunciation. He is then required to imitate this 
Position, and to force a quantity of air from the lungs 
sufficient to produce the sound, and is taught to read 
the articulations of others, by observing the position 
of the organs and the countenance. facility of 
doing this will depend much upon the pliability of 
the organ of speech, and the nature of the language 

ly 








to he eared. We observed, aa would sataally b 
supposed, soft and re; ze of Italy, 
lave climate where we have other evticate of m ay" 
ior pliancy in the vocal powers, was acquired, 
with tolerable success, by a short period of daily 
practice. But the harsh and guttural sounds of the 
northern languages, and the irregularity which is 
found in the pronunciation of some of them, present 
several additional difficulties, which are perhaps in- 
creased by the frequent diseases of the vocal organs 
Produced by a cold climate, Those instructors who 
attempt to teach all thelr pupils these languages, are 
usually compelled to make it a constant and indivi- 
dual exercise, and to make and to demand efforts pain- 
ful to the teacher, and pupil; and spectator, with only 
fa partial success.” Of a number of speakers, whom 
we have seen and heard of, in various countries, thus 
taught, few would have been intelligible to a stranger 
so realy os by signs; and their tones were, éx- 
tremely di le. On the other hand we have 
seen a few deaf mutes who are capable of speaking 
in a manner perfectly intelligible, and of reading, 

from the lips and countenance, what was said 
others, ‘They were such, however, as either retained 
tome remnant of hearing, or had been the subjects of 
individual instructions for a series of years. We pre- 
sume the truth lies in that middle course, now adopt- 
‘ed by the schoo! of Paris, and by some sdvocates of 
articulation, who have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing it in all’its forms. They believe that, by that 
portion of the pupils of every institution, whose or 
gans are pliable, and who have some remnant of sen- 
Shbility, either in the external or internal ear (those 
termed demi sourds in the Paris school), the acquisi- 
tion may be made with a degree of ease and perfec 
tion, which renders it a desirable and important 
branch of instruction for such portion of the pupils 
in every institution. ‘They are equally convinced, 
that to attempt to teach articulation to those entirely 
destitute of sensibility in the ear, or who cannot ex- 
ercise the organ of speech without difficulty or pain, 
is a useless Inbour, and may produce disease in the 
popil; a8 more than one instance proves. On the 
point, some have msiniained that the exercise of 

is important to the pupil, while others have 
the contrary. We believe here, also, much 
will depend on individual organization, and that the 
question will be modified much by the cli- 

mate, and nature of the language to be taught. 
‘Most of the schools for deaf mutes employ a manual 
alphabet, for themore rapid communication in words ; 

—in England, usually made with both hands, a 
elsewhere with one. This alphabet, with writing, 
‘on paper and in the air, and the use of natural aud 
conventional signs, are found adequate means of 
‘communication for those who cannot acquire artign- 
late language. See the Geschichte des Taubstem- 
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DEATH. 


where there is no 
tivnal interest that 


, these offices have the addi- 
7y arp the latest we can pay. 
We have described how the violent struggle preced- 
ing death manifesta itself, particularly on the human 
face, that tablet of all ‘expression. After death, 
however, it not unfrequently happens that the coun- 
tenance regains its most natural e: i nd the 
saying is common How natural, how like him- 
1” The mind seems for a moment to have 
regained its influence over what it has so long in- 
formed, and to shed over the countenance its most 
beautiful light, to cheer the hearts of the friends who 
have witnessed the distortion of death, and afford an 
¢arvest of its own immortality. 

DEATH, crvit, is the entire loss of civil rights. 
Ifa is civilly dead, his marria Sconslerel 
dissolved; he ome ert nor bequeath 5 his 
testament is opened, iis property distri 
among his heirs; he cannot bear witness, &c. If] 


hhe is required to do certain legal acts, he must do | gustin 


them through a guardian. Formerly, when the 
German empire was stilt in existence, @ person put 
under the ban of the empire (Achtierklaerung) be- 
came civilly dead, and was declared out of the pro- 
tection of the law (corresponding, in a civil point of 
view, to Catholic excommunication, in regard to a 
‘man’s religious rights). The ban went so far as to 
declare the outlaw vogelfrei (free asa bird), which 
meant that any body might even kill him, without 
notice being taken of it by law. But civil death 
‘was not received into the German law in other re- 
spects, and therefore has not existed since the abolt- 
tion of the empire. Most countries allow a person 
sentenced to death to make a will, sony in particu- 
lar cases, in which confiscation is part of the punish. 
ment, In France, however, the institution of civil 
death still exists (Code Napoléon,a. 22; Code Pénal, 
8. 18), and takes effect in the case of every one who 
i senienced a dea to the gales fr (ravaus 
forcés), ot to deportation, even if the person is con- 
vieted "in contumacia, that is, in default of appear- 
ance ona legal summons. In England, a person 
‘outlawed (see Ouélawry) onan indictment for treason 
or felony, is considered to be civilly dead (ceilter 
‘mortuus), being, in such case, consi tobe guilty 
of the offence with which he is charged, as much as 
if a verdict had been found against him.’ Anciently, 
an outlawed felon was said to have a wolf's head 
(caput tupinum), and might be knocked on the head 
by any one that should meet him. ‘The outlawry 
was decreed, in case the accused did not appear, on 
being summoned with certain forms, a certain num- 
ber of times, and in diferent counties, to appear and 
answer to the indictment ; so that the case is the 
same as the French laws denominate contumacy. 
In such case, under an indictment for crimes of| 
either of these descriptions, he was considered as 
having renounced all law, and was to be dealt with 
as in astate of nature, when every one who found 
him might slay him, ‘But, in modem times, it has 
been held that no man is entitled to kill him wanton- 
ly and wilfully, but in so doing is guilty of murder, 
unless it be in endeavouring to apprehend him ; for 
‘one*may arrest him, on a criminal prosecution, 
either of his own head,” or on writ or warrant, in 
order to bring him to execution. So a person 
Vanished the realm or transported for life, as a 
punishment for crime, forfeits all his civil rights as 
much as if he were’ dead. His wife may mary 
again, and his estate will be administered upon as if 
be were deceased. A will made by such a person, 
after incurring this civil disability, is void ; and 20 
are all acts done by him in the exercise of any civil 
right. 
DEATH, in mythology. The representation of 
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death, among nations in their earlier stages, d 
pon the ideas which they form of the state of an 
this life, and of the disposition of their 
towards mankind. In this respect, the study of 
these representations is very interesting. Of later 
‘Srertatons previously eloped ce very ahaa 

ions previously adopted are very often 

the subjects of the ‘plastic aris in’ such periods. 
However, these representations do not altogether 
depend on the causes above mentioned, ns the 
disposition of a nation (for instance, that of 
Greeks, who beautifed every object) has also a 
great influence upon them ; and it is remarkable 
the Greeks, whose conceptions of an afterlife 
were so gloomy, represented death as a pleasing, 
gentle being, a benutifl yout, whilst the Christians, 
Whose religion teaches them to consider death as 8 
release from bondage, a change from misery to hap- 
piness, give him the most frightful, and even dis- 
g shape. One reason of this may be, that the 
call to repentance is'a prominent feature in the 
Christian religion; and to arm death with terrors 
may have been supposed to give weight to the 





summons, 
‘The Greeks had many gods of death, the xipts 
‘and Sévaeu ; the former were the of fate, 





like the Valkyris in the Northern mythology. Un- 
timely deaths, in particular, were ascribed to them ; 
the latter, Sasarer, represented natural death. Ac- 
cording to Homer, Sleep and Death are twins, and 
Hesiod calls them the sone of Night, They are oft 
Portrayed together on cameos, &c. During the 
‘most flourishing period of the arts, Death was repre- 
sented on twinbs as a friendly genius, with an in- 
verted torch, and holding a wreath in his hand ; or 
as a sleeping child, winged, with an inverted torch 
resting on his wreath. Sleep was represented in 
the same manner, except that the torch and the 
wreath were omitted. According to an idea origi- 
nating in the East, death in the bloom of youth was 
attributed to the’ attachment of some particular 
deity, who snatched his favourite to a better world, 
Tt was accribed, for instance, to Jupiter, or to his 
eagle, if the death was occasioned by lightning, as 
in the case of Ganymede ; to the nymphs, if the in- 
dividual was drowned, as in the case of Hylas ; to 
Aurora, if the death happened in the morning ; to 
Selene, if at night (Cephalus and Endymion), &c. 
‘These representations were more adapted to relieve 
the minds of surviving friends, than the pictures of 
horror drawn by later poets and artists, (See the 
classical treatises of Lessing, Semmit. Scriften, vol. 
10, and Herder’s Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet.) 
Euripides, in his Alcestis, even introduced Death on 
the stage, in a black robe, with a stee! instrument in 
his hand, to cut off the hair of his victims, and thus 
devote them to the infernal gods. The later Roman 
poets represent Death under more horrible forms, 
ing his teeth, and marking his victims with 
loody nails, a monster overshadowing whole fields 
of battle. ‘The Hebrews, likewise, had a fearful 
1 of death, called Samaél, and prince of the corld, 

and coinciding with the devil’; but he removes with 
‘a kiss those who die in early youth. Enoch was 








taken up to heaven alive. The dis represen 
tations of Death common among Christians, origi- 
nated in the fourteenth century ; for the representa 


tion of Death as a skeleton merely covered with 
skin, on the monument at Cum, was only an ex- 
ception to the figure commonly’ ascribed to him 
among the ancients In recent tines, Death has 

in been represented as  beauti rtain- 
Ha moce Chitan inege am tht akelcion wilt 
the scythe. The monument made by Canova, which 
George IV. erected in honour of the Stuarts, in St 
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Peter's church at Rome, represents Death as a beao- 
tifal, He is sometimes portrayed under the 


DEATH—DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


of the first stepa, in a community, towards industry 
fd wealth, ihe inaiduion of the Undiv khual Fight 


figure of a dying lion. to property. The of the indiv icual’s ears- 
‘DEATH, Arranext. See Drowning. ings to himself is the strongest stimulus to his exer 
DEATH, Dascr or; an cal picture, in | tions ; and this measure is so obvious, and the one 
which are represented the various: and: in which every member of a commmnity has so evi- 
een 
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{Joes of death in the diferent relations of Ui as & 
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DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


‘wer to this obligation ; for the value he has received 
has been absorbed in ‘that which he possesses, and 
constitutes a part of its amount, or, at least, may be 
presumed to have contributed fo i In short, the 
property debtor may be considered to belong 
& iscraditrs, to the stent lice emails, The 
ws of different. countries, accordingly, agree in 
principle that the creditor shall have ‘the means of 
setting posession and disposing of the debtors pro; 
ery to satisfy his demands, The sums prescr 
the exercise of this well established and universally 
acknowledged right, vary considerably in diferent 
‘countries and periods. As long ago as the time of, 
Solon, the necessary implements of husbandry were 
exempted from this right. ‘The civil law makes an 
exemption of necessary implementsof trade and ar- 
ticles furniture, and this distinction is adopted very 
generally, if not universally, throughout the civilis 
world. ‘The right of the creditor, then, according to 
the laws and practice of the whole civilized world, 
does not extend to the whole of the property and 
sessions of the debtor ; and the exception affords a 
rule for measuring the extent and force of this obll- 
xation of debt, in the general estimation of nations 
since, in enforcing tis obligation, all the laws in 
this respect stop at the point where individual sulfer- 
ing commences. ‘Though the law adopts the 
ciple, that the goods of the debtor, in effect, 
to the creditor, yet it makes a compromise, even of 
this right, between the creditor, and debtor, and the 
community ; for the community may be said to be 
affected by, and to feel, the distresses or good fortune 
of every one of its members ; and, ly, the 
creditor is here made to compromise 
creditor, out of regard to his obligations as 
of the community. ‘The law says to him, 
you strictly have a right to the tools your debtor 
uses, the clothes he and his family wear, and the 
yy sleep upon—for they may have been pro- 
cured by the very money or goods from which the 
debt arose ; yet, on the other hand, you owe some 
obligations to the community, and the community 
has some obligations to your debtor ; you shall not, 
therefore, turu him and his family naked into the 
streets, even by reclaiming the very articles you may 
have sold him.” 

‘Such is the limit which the laws have, by 1 
consent, put to the extent of the creditor's right over 
the debtor's property; and, to this extent, every 
code ought to give as easy, cheap, and expeditious & 
remedy as canbe allowed consistently with a just 
settlement of the validity and amount of the credi. 
tors claim ; and such a remedy it isthe object of 

gislators generally to give. Upon the principle 
sikedy sa namely, Gt the debior’s property 
belongs to his creditors, to the amount of their 
claims, it should follow, that when his property is 
inadequate to the full satisfaction of the debts, all the 
creditors ought to share it proportionally ; and tl 
hhas been the practical rule under the civil law, and 
all the countries where it has been adopted as the 
common law. Such is the practical rule in Eng- 
land ; andit isa rule so obviously just, and results so 
directly from the universally received principles, in 
relation to the rights of creditors, that it is surprising 
that any country, in the least advanced in civil po- 
lity, and having’ made any p in civilisation, 
should form an exception to such a rule, and permit 
some one creditor, oF some few, no more deserving, 
and perhaps much less so, than the rest, to seize 
upon the whole property of the debtor, and entirely 
defeat the claims of the others, 

When the laws provide for a proportionate distri- 
bution of an insolvent’s estate in general, still they 
reserve some few preferences. ‘Thus, in’the cceno 
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bonoram, and the various laws of insolvency of differ- 
ent states, of which that has been the model, a pre+ 
ference is usually given to the, government a8 a cre 
ditor, which is fully satisGed for its demands before 
any part of the claims of individual creditors is paid. 
‘This preference is just, where the claim of the 

‘ernment can be viewed in the light of a lien on 

property; and, where this is the case, the giving it 
8 priority to those of creditors who have no lien, is, 
in fact, only putting the government upon the same. 
footing with other creditors; for any one, having @ 


me or pledge, is always preferred to the extent 
of his Ppus, where the’ claim canno! be eon- 
sidered in that light, the preference seems not to be 
just. Some other claims are preferred, from motives * 


of humanity and general policy, on the same prin- 
ciple on which necessary articles of furniture, imple- 
ments of the debtor's trade, and the like, are exem 
ed from seizure, Thus some laws, notwithstand! 
the insolvency of the estate of a deceased debtor, 
still allow tho full payment of the ex; of his 
last sickness and funeral, and also assign some arti- 
cles, of greater or less’ amount, to the use of his - 
widow and family. Some codes of laws limit the 
claims of the creditor to the debtor's property for 
satisfaction. Others go beyond this point. The 
ancient laws of Rowe permitted the selling of 
debtors into servitude for the benefit of their credi- 
tors ; and such are the laws of modern times among 
‘some of the African tribes, Solon remarked upon 
the inconsistency of laws which exempted the imple- 
ments of trade, and articles of necessity of the 
debtor, from the creditor's demand, and yet subjected 
his body to sale or imprisonment; and, considering 
the rights of the debtor, as a citizen of Athens, to be 
paramount to those of his creditor over his person, 
he provided against the violation of a citizen's liberty’ 
on account of his debts, But. the imprisonment 
of the debtor ought to be allowed as a means of 
compelling him to surrender his property for the 
benefit of his creditors ; and, fur this purpose, the 
cir nw, and the laws of ‘England permit ity but 
only until hehas made a surrender of all his property, 
unless he is proved to have acted fraudulently, in 
which case the imprisonment is continued as a pun- 
ishment. 

In the article Bankrupt, the interposition of the 
law to discharge debtors absolutely from all liability 
to their creditors, on their surrendering all their 

y, has been treated of. This interpositi 

ever, been extended only to cases of insolvent 
merchants, The insolvent laws, as distinguished 
from bankrupt laws, apply to, debtors who are not 
merchants, and provide for a ratable distribution of 
their effects among their creditors, and exempt the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment, on the su 
Tender of the whole of his property, but do not dis- 
the debt any further than satisfaction is 
made by payment. A question very naturally arises 
why this distinction is made between traders and 

others. A cultivator or mechanic, in enterprisinj 
communities, is scarcely less liable to the misfortunes 
and disappointments which result in insolvency than 
traders, and their future industry and unembarrassed 
enterprise is of no less importance to the community. 
Why should the future earnings of a farmer, or com 
ductor of any branch of industry, whose insolvency 
hhas been occasioned by a drought, a change in the 
markets, or the bankruptcy of a merchant whom he 
had trusted, be held for the payment of his debts, to 
the last farthing, any more than those of the mer- 
chant? Is it true that, in other pursuits than those 
of trade, insolvency is more frequently the conse- 
quence of fraud, extravagance, or imprudence? See 





Bankrupt, Capias, Insolvency. 
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DECIUS MUS—DECRESCENDO. 


the attempt again. When the vowels are found, they 
must, 3. nguished from each other.” For 
this purpose, it should be determined which vowel 
occurs most frequently in the language in which 
the manuscript is supposed to be written. 

Jnnguage, particular rules for determining. the 
vowels may be laid down, All the ordinary 
nodes of deciphering fail in the case of those 
secret writings in which dictionaries are used as 
the tasis, and whole words, and even short sen- 
tences, are denoted by single ciphers, and where, 
also, the order of the cipher L 2, 3, &c., does 
not to. the alphabetical’ arrangement 
of the words in the dictionary, but is made as 
irregular as possible, and non-valeure, as they are 
called, are made use of ; that is, ciphers without sig- 
nification, which are intermixed with the valeurs, or 
those ciphers which supply the place of words. The 
old 
superseded, and the old modes of deciphering have 
been made almost entirely useless by the modern 
species of cry yphy, in which, according to a 
simple rule, hick may be communicated verbally 
and retained in memory, the signs for the letters may 
be continually changed. This is the chiffre é, 
or chiffre indéchiffrable, used, if not ‘universally, yet 
by most courts. See Cryptography. 

DECIUS MUS, Postiss ; a Roman consul, who, 
in a war against the Latins, B. C. 340, devoted him- 
self to death for his country. His example was fol- 
lowed by his son and his Such acts of 
selfdevotion (devotiones) were not unusual at that 
time, when patriotism and piety exerted a powerful 
influence, and were performed with great solemnity. 
He who devoted himself, after performing certain 
religious rites, rushed into the midst of the enemy, 
clothed in splendid armour, to show his countrymen 
how a brave man ought to die for his country. 

Decius was also the name of a Roman emperor, 
who rei from A. D. 249, till December 251. He 
persecuted the Christians, ‘and perished with his 
‘army, in a bloody battle in’Mcesia against the Goths. 

DECK. See Ship. 

DECKER relates to the rate of a ship of force ; as 
8 twodecker, a threedecker; 1. . carrying two 
entire tiers or ranges of cannon, or three such tiers. 

DECKER, or DEKKER, Tomas, an English dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, who lived in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Nothing is known 
of his personal history, except that he was one of the 
literary antagonists of Ben Jonson, who had satir- 
ined Decker in his Poetaster, and the latter had 
taken his revenge in his x. Some of 
his plays have great merit, particularly his Honest 
Whore, and his comedy of Old Fortunatus. All 
his tracts are highly valued by bibliomaniacs. 

DECLINATION OF THE SUN, OF A STAR, 
OR A PLANET, is its distance from the equinoctial, 
northward or southward. When the sun is in the 
equinoctial, he has no declination, and enlightens 
half the globe from pole to pole. As he increases in 
north declination, he gradually shines farther over 
the north pole, and leaves the south pole in dark- 
ness. In asimilar manner, when he hes south de- 
clination, he shines over the south pole, and 
the north pole in darkness. 23° 28" is the sun's 

3t declination north or south. 
(DECOMPOSITION, Cnn 
of a com sut to its constituent parts, 
which are exhibited either separate, or in some new 
combination. ‘The compounds which are spontane- 
ously formed by organic bodies, both vegetable and 
aimal, are of a diferent nature trom which 
exist in unorganised matter, They are the peculiar 
results of vital processes, and neither their structure 
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‘Dor com} can be imitated by art. During life, 
the elements of organic bodies are held together by 
vital afinities, under the influence of which the; 
were originally combined. But no soouer does Ii 
cease, than these elements become subject to the 
Jaws of inert matter. The original affinities, which 
had been modified or sus during life, are 
brought into operation ; the elementary atoms react 
upon each other, new combinations are furmed, and 
the organized structure sooner or later, into 
decay. ‘The rapidity with which decomposition iakes 
place in organic bodies depends upon the nature of 
the particular substance, and upon the circumstances 
under which it is placed, ‘Temperature, moisture, 
and the presence of decomposing agents, greatly 
affect both the period and extent of this process. BY 
regulating or preventing the operation of these 
causes, the duration of most substances may be pro- 
longed, and many materials are rendered 

which,’if lef to themselves, would be perishable 
worthless. ‘The preservation of timber, of fibrous 
‘substances, of leather, of food, and of various obj 

of art, is a subject of the highest importance, and has 
received, at various times, much attention from scien- 
tiffe experimentalists, 

DECOY, among fowlers ; a place made for catch- 
ing wild-owl, A decoy is generally made where 
there is @ large pond surrounded with wood, and be~ 
yond that a marshy and uncultivated country. If the 
piece of water is not thus surrounded, it will be sub- 
Jected to noises and other accidents, which moy be 
‘expected to frighten the wild-fowl from the haunt, 
where they would otherwise sleep in the day-time. 
If these noises or disturbances are wilful, it has been 
held that an action will lie against the disturber. As 
soon as the evening sets in, the decoy-birds rise, as 














the wild-fowl feed during the night. If the eveniy 
is still, the noise of their wings, during their fight, 
heard’at a very great distance, and is a pleasing, 


though rather melancholy sound. 

Decoy, in military affairs; a stratagem to lure the 
enemy into an ambush, 

DECREE, in general ; an order, edict, or law made 
by a superior, as a rule to govern inferiors. It is 
used for a judicial decision in the court of ch 3 
also for the edicts of ecclesiastical councils. In 
civil law, it signified determination or Dusan of 
the emperor on a suit between parties. ‘The com- 
pilation of the older papal decretals and the decrees 
of the councils, made by the monk Gratianus in the 
eleventh century, is called the Decretum Gratiani, 
(See Canon iaw.) In the former German empire, 
the resolutions of the emperor, declared to the estates 
of the empire, were called decrees.—The old name of 
royal erders, in France, was ordonnances oF lettres. 
‘The national convention, while it possessed sovereign 
power, used the expression La convention nationale 
décréte. During the period of the directory, and 
under the consular government, the expressions 
arrét and arréter were + but the impe- 
rial government used the words imperial decree, 
for instance, in the famous decrees of Berlin and of 

DECREPITATION isthe crackling noise, accom- 
panied by aviolent exfoliation of their particles, 
which is made by several salts and earthy com 
pounds, on being suddenly exposed to heat. It ap- 
pears to be referable to the same cause which occa- 
sions the cracking of glass and castiron vessels, 
when they are incavtiously heated ; vis.,the unequal 
expansion of the Jamine which compose them, in 
consequence of their imperfect power of conducting 
heat. 

DECRESCENDO ; an Italian term in musie, 
which denotes the gradual weakening of the sound. 
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DEER. 


‘hose permanent characteristics indicative of specife 
constitution. The following are the only well 
authenticated species inhabiting this country ; all the 
others, named as distinct, being mere varieties : 
moose (C. alces) ; reindeer (C. tarandus) ; American 
elk (€. Canadensis) ; common deer (C. Virginia 
‘Dlack-tailed deer (C. macrotis) ; long-tailed 
deer (C. leucurus) ; Mexican deer (€. Mexicanua). 
It should be remarked, that few American quadru- 
peds have been found precisely similar to their Buro- 
ntatives, and that recent writers have 
whether the moose and reindeer of that 
‘country are identical with those of Scandinavia, No 
satisfactory comparisons of the animals from the two 
continents have yet been made, and hence the dis- 
tinguishing characters, if any exist, are still un- 
known, 

"The Moose, or Original of the Canadians, is, per- 
haps, the only deer whose general appearance can 
be called ungraceful, or whose proportions, at first 
sight, impress the beholder unfavourably. Its large 
head terminates in a square musrle, having the nos- 
trils protruded over the sides of the mouth ; the neck, 
which is furnished with a short, thick mane, is not 
longer than the head, which, in the males, is ren- 
dered still more cumbrous and unwieldy by large 

mated horns; under the throat is an excrescence, 

which issues a tuft of long hair ; the body, 
which i» short and thick, is mounted on tall legs, 
giving a very ungainly aspect to the animal, wi 
{5 not diminished when it is in motion, as its gait is 
‘@ sort of shambling trot, very eficient,, however, 
from the great length of its limbs. ‘The moose in. 
Habits the northert parts of both continents” tn 
‘America, it has been found as far north as the coun- 
try has been explored ; its southern range, at for- 
mer periods, extended to the shores of the 
lakes, and throughout the New England States.” Du 
Prats mentions that, in his time, they occurred on the 
Ohio, At present, however, they are seldom heard 
‘of to the south of the state of Maine, where, also, 
they are becoming scarce. But in Nova Scotia, 
around the bay of Fundy, ‘and in the Hudson’s Bay 
‘company’s possessions, they are found in considerable 
pumbers. ‘Their fiesh is more relished by the In- 
dians, and persons resident in the fur countries, than 
that of any other animal. It bears a Tesem- 
blance, in its flavour, to beef than to Venison, The 
large and gristly extremity of the nose is accounted 
an epicurean treat. Heame states that the external 
fats sof, like that of a breast of mutton, and, when put 
into a bladder, is as fine as marrow. In this it dif- 
fers from all the other species of deer, of which the 
external fat is hard. ‘The moose attains a large size, 
particularly the male, which sometimes weij 
eleven or twelve hundred pounds. Their skins, w! 
Proper dretad, make a of thick, pliable later 
which the Indit i em to an 
ual. thickness, tod'remoring the Mair; they ere 
Eeahrperpoe healeryrietayrvermyemrtrc | 
feel sof spongy ; and, lastly, they are suspended 
over a fire made of Eiji onl they are well 
impregnated with the smoke. 

Reindeer. These animals inhabit the arctic is- 
lands of Spitsbergen, and the northern extremity of 
the old continent, never having extended, according. 
to Cuvier, to the southward of the Baltic. They 
have long been domesticated, and their apj 
‘and habits are well described by naturalists, ‘The 
‘American reindeer or caribou, are much less per- 
fectly known: they have, however, so strong a resem 
blance, in form and manners, to the Lapland deer, 
that they have always been considered to be the 
‘same species, without the fact having ever been com- 
pletely established. The American Indiaus have 
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never profiel by the dovility of this anima, to aid 
them in transporting their families and property, 
though they eamually destroy. great, numbers Sor 
their flesh and hides. ‘There appear to be several 
varieties of this useful quadruped peculinr to the 
high northern regions of the, American continent, 
which are ably described by doctor Richardson, one 
of the companions of captain Franklin in his hazard- 
ous attempt to reach the north pole by land. ‘The 
closeness of the hair of the caribou, and the light- 
ness of its skin when tly dressed, render it the 
most appropriate article for winter clothing. in the 
high Intitudes. ‘The hoofs of the reindeer are very 
large, and spread greatly, and thus enable it to cross 
the yielding snows without sinking. During the 
summer months, this deer feeds upon every speci 
Of green herbage ; but, in winter, his whole food is 
the lichen or moss, which he instinctively seeks 
under the snow. It isa singular, but now a well esta- 
Dlished fact, that the reindeer will eat, with avidity, 
the lemming or mountain-rat, presenting one of the 
few instances of a ruminating animal being, in any 
degree, carnivorous. Reindeer have several times 
been trans to England and Scotland in 
numbers, but they have invariably died, although 
they were attended by Loplanders, and ‘could pro- 
cure plenty of their natural food. Whether the 
arose, however, from a want of proper altention to 
the peculiar habits of the animal, or was the natural 
result of the tenacity with which the deer tribe 
adhere to their original geographical position as 
& law of nature, is a question not easy to be 
decided. 

‘American Elk. This stately and beautiful animal 
‘was, until very recently, confounded with the moose, 
from its common English name being the same as 
that applied to the European moose, The size and 
appearance of the elk are very imposing ; his air 

lenotes confidence of great strength, whilst his 
tow horns exhibit weapons capable of doing 
much injury. The elk, at one period, ranged over 
the greater part of this continent, and is still occa- 
sionally found in the remote and thinly settled is 
of Pennsylvania; but the number is small. Doc- 
tor Richardson states that its northern range is about, 
the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh parallel of 
latitude. “The elk has been sometimes domes- 
ticated to a certain degree; but, at the same 
time, from its warlike disposition, it is not likely 
that it could be advantageously substituted for the 
reindeer. 

Common Deer. This well known quadruped is 
found throughout the country between Canada and 
the banks of the Orinoco. In various parts of this ex- 
tensive range, it presents considerable varieties in sise 
and colour, Judging by the quantity of skins brought 
to our markets, we may form some idea of the a 
gregate number and productiveness of these animals, 
which, notwithstanding the extensive destruction of 
them, do not appear to be very rapidly diminishing, 
except in the immediate vicinities of very thickly 
propled districts. The common deer is posessed of 

een senses, especially of hearing and smelling : the 
sight, though good, does not sppear to equal in 
rer the sotoee jon corse It is necessary for a 
unter to approach a. against the wind, other- 
wise he is Gcovered by the scent, ‘The slightest 
noise, also, appears to excite its fears more than any 
other cause; while, on the contrary, the sight of 
unaccustomed objects seems rather to arouse curi- 
‘sity than produce terror. The female commonly 
has one oF two, and sometimes three, fawnsat s birth, 
which are of a light cinnamon colour, spotted with 
white. In the latter part of the summer, they 

















lose the white svots, and in winter the hair grows 
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DEFINITION—DEGREE. 


themselves. A. position before the defile, for the pur- 
owe of defending it, is only to be thought of when 
the passage of another division is to be covered. 
‘This method may be more or less varied in the de- 


fence of bridges. In sing defile in sight of the 
enemy, after the usual precautions of patrols, &c., 
the van-guard most frst march rapidly through, and 


take a position before the outlet, so as to cover the de- 
velopment of the succeeding masses, the preventing 
of which will be the object of the enemy. To defile 
is, therefore, to pass through a narrow To 
march before any one with a narrow front, that is, 
en colonne, or by files, is also called defiling. 
DEFINITION (from the Latin definitio) of a thing 
signifies, in lexicography, a concise account of its es- 
sential and characteristic points. A definition should 
cembruce all the essential properties of the object in- 
tended to be defined, and not admit any which do not 
belong to it, which is often extremely difficult, on 
aecount of the shades and by which ‘dif. 
ferent things are blended. A strictly accurate def 
nition can be given of only a few objects. The most 
simple things are the least capable of definition, from 
the dificulty of terms more simple and intelli- 
file than the one to be defined. Of course, every 
ge dictionary abounds with definitions which ex- 
plain nothing, since the thing defined cannot be made 
clearer by any definition. A good definition must 
give the mark of the genus (nota generalie seu genus) 
and of the species (nota specialis seu differentia spe- 
cific) ; for instance, a barn is a building (nota genera- 
tis) for the purpose of preserving corn, &c. (nota spe- 
cial). A definit'on may be analytic or synthetic. 
DEFLAGRATION, and DEFLAGRATOR. See 
Galvanism. 
DEFLECTION OF THE RAYS OF LIGHT is 
1a property which doctor Hooke observed in 1674—5, 
He eays he found it different from both reflection and 
refraction, and that it took place towards the surface 
‘of the opacous body perpendicularly. This is the 
same property which Newton calls inflection. It is 
called, by others, diffraction. 

DEFOE, Dawis.  writer of grat ingenuity and fer 
tility, was born at London in 1663, His father’s name 
‘was simply Foe. He received his education at. an aca- 
demy at Newington Green, and he isnot su 
have attained to much classical acquirement. 
menced author at the age of twenty-one, by a Treatise 

inst the Turks, joined the insurrection of the duke 
‘Monmouth, and had the good fortune to escape to 
London, where he e as ahorse-factor,and 
then as a maker of bricks at Tilbury fort. His com- 
mercial speculations, however, failing, he became insol- 
vent ; and it is to his credit, that, having cleared his 
delts bya composition, he subsequently paid most of 
‘them in full, when his circumstances were amended. 
In 1697, he wrote an Essay on Projects. In 1701, 
appeared his satire, The True-born Englishman, the 
object of which was to show the folly of the popular 
objection to king William, as a foreigner, by a peo- 
ple who were themselves a mixture of so many races. 
4 1702, when the high eharch party seemed dis- 
posed to carry matters strongly against ssen- 
lors, he published ‘The Shortest Way with the Dissen- 
ters, being an ironical recommendation of persecution, 
so gravely covered that many were deceived 
by fe Ie was, however, voted a editions libel by 
the house of commons ; and the author avowing him- 
self, to secure his printer and publisher, he was pro- 
secuted to conviction, and sentenced to fine, imprison- 
ment andthe pillory. He underwent the latter pun- 
ishment with great equanimity, and was so far 
heing ashamed of it, that he wrote a Hymn to the 
Pillory, poo to: this circumstance. In February, 
1703, while in Newgate he commenced the Review, 
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which is supposed to have given Steele the hint for his 
‘Tatler. He was at length liberated from New, 
the interposition of Harley ; and the queen 
sent to his wife and family. In 1706, he pub- 
lished his largest poem, entitled Jure Divino, a satire 
on the doctrine of divine When the socession 
of the house of Hanover an interesting to- 
pic, he wrote in its favour; but so obtuse was the 
public to his irony, that he was imprisoned for his 
productions as libels in favour of the ~ The 
socession of George I. produced him no further pa- 
tronage, and he began another line of composition. 
In 1715, he published The Family Instructor, a work 
inculcating moral and religious duties ina lively man- 
ner, by narration and dialogue, To this work hia 
well known Religious C ip, published in 1722, 
formed a third volume. In 1719, a the most 
ofall his performances—The Life and Surpris- 
ing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, the favourable 
reception of which was immediate and universal. The 
success of Defoe in this performance induced him to 
write a number of other lives and adventures in. cha- 
racter; as Moll Flanders, Captain Singleton, Roxa- 
ana, Duncan Campbell, and ‘The Adventures of a 
Cavalier. Iu 1722, he’ published a Journal of the 
Plague in 1666, in the person of a citizen supposed 
to hinve been 8 witness of it. ‘The natural mannerin 
which it is written deceived the celebrated doctor 
‘Mead, who thought it genuine, In 1724, he publish 
ed the Great Law of Subordination, and, in 1726, his 
Political History of the Devil, to which he afterwards 
added, in the same style of reasoning, wit, and ridi- 
cule, a System of Magic. He is also author of a 
Tour through the Island of Great Britain, the Com- 
plete English Tradesman, a Plan of English Com- 
merce, and various other ‘productions. Fip died in 
April, 1731. A work hos been lately published, 
called Memoirs of the Life and ‘Times of Danie 
Defoe, by Walter Wilson, three volumes, London, 
1830. 


DEFTERDAR, in the Turkish empire; the min- 
{ster of the finances, and high treasurer of the em- 
pire. It is to be observed that he is different from 
the Aasnadar-baschi, the treasurer of the sultan's 








rivate purse. 
PYDEGRADATION. The ecclesiastical censure 
by which a cl is divested of his holy orders 
is termed deg ._ ‘The ceremony consists chief- 
ly in stripping off his clerical vestments. Geliot, in 
his Indice Armoriel, describes the dey ot 
Franget, a Gascon captain, for sur Fonta- 
rabia under Francis I. The accusation (treason: 
was pronounced before twenty or thirty cavalier 
‘The culprit was armed at all points, and his shield, 
reversed, was suspended on atake before him, - By 
his side, twelve priests chanted the vigils of the 
dead. At the pause after each psalm, the officers 
stripped the knight of a piece of his armour, till he 
was quite bare. His was then bake nis 

jieces, and the king.at arms poured a.basin 10t 
Water on his head. “The criminal was afterwards let 
down from the scaffold, by ropes under his arms, 
and, being placed on a bier, covered with grave 
clothes, and preceded by a priest chanting a mass 
for the dead, was delivered to the civil judge and the 
executioner. His life, however, eventually was 
spared, since life, under such circumstances, was con- 
sidered more bitter than death. 

DEGREE, in algebra, aterm applied to equations, 
to distinguish the hi of the unknown 
quantity.” Thus, if the index of that power be three 
or four, the equation is respectively of the third or 
fourth. 
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DELAWARE—DELEGATION. 


‘common softness and whiteness, and is preferred in 
foreign markets. Large establishments have been 
erected for manufseturing wheat into flour. Of these, 
the Brandywine mills, in the vicinity of Wilmington, 
are the most important. ‘These are the finest collec 
tion of mills in the United States, and are celebrated 
both for’ the excellence and the quantity of flour 
which they manufacture. Delaware contains very 
few minerals, In the county of Sussex, and among 
the branches of the Nanticoke, are large quantities of 
bog iron ore, well adapted for casting. Before the 
revolution, it was wrought to a it extent ; but 
since that event, the business has declined. 

‘Delaware was settled by the Swedes and Finns as 
early as 1627. The colony was formed under the 
auspices of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, who 
named the country Nova Suecia. Hoarkill (now 
Lewistown) was founded in 1630, but, the Dutch 
ming the country, it under their power in 

In 1664, the colony on the Delaware fell, 

of New Amsterdam, into the hands 
1, and was by Charles Il. to 
his brother James, duke of York, who, in 1682, con- 
veyed it, as far as cape Henlopen, to William Penn. 
In 1704, Delaware, though under the same pro- 
prietor, ‘became a separate colonial establishment, 
‘ond remained such until the revolution. Its consti- 
tution was formed in 1776. ‘The Chesapeake and 
‘Delaware canal crosses this state. Asa manufuctur- 
ing state, Delaware holds a rank far above its rela- 
tive extent and population. The works near Wil- 
mington are extensive and highly valuable. As 
early as 1810, the value of the various manufactures 
exceeded 1,733,000 dollars. 

DELAWARE; 4 river of the United States of 
America, which rises in Catskill mountains, in New 
York. in its course, it separates Pennsylvania from 
New York and New Jersey, and loses itself in 
Delaware bay, about five miles below Newcastle. 
It is ble for a seventy-four gun ship to Phila- 
delphis, Mty-tre miles abore the head of the bay, 
and about 120 from the ocean ; for sloops to the 
head of the tide, at Trenton, thirty-five miles above 
Philadelphia ; and fur boats about 100 miles farther, 
though the boat navigation above Easton is very 
dificult, Its two most important tributaries are the 
Schuylkill and the Lehigh. |The whole length, 
from its source to the bay, is about 300 miles. ‘The 
principal towns on the Delaware, besides Philadel- 
phia, are Easton and Bristol, Pa., Trenton, Borden- 
town, and Burlin; NJ. 

DELAWARE BAY; a large bay or arm of the 
sea, between the states of Delaware and New Jer- 
sey, formed by the mouth of the Delaware river and 
several other smaller ones. It is sixty-five miles 
long, and, in the centre, about thirty miles across, 
and Shoat eighteen ats mouth, from cape Henle: 
pa, im lat. 38° 47’ N., lon. 75° @ W., to cape May, 

Jat. 38° 57’ N., lon. 74° 52’ W. 

DELAWARE BREAKWATER. The Delaware 
breakwater is situated at ‘the entrance into the bay 
of Delaware, near cape Henlopen. The anchorage 
ground, or rosdstead, is formed by a cove in 
‘southern shore, directly west of the pitch of the ca 
and the seaward end of an extensive shoal called the 
shears ; the tail of which makes out from the shore 
about five miles up the bay, near the mouth of 
Broadkill creek, from whenée’ it extends eastward, 
and terminates at a point about two miles to the 
northward of the shore at the cape. ‘The break- 
water consists of an insulated dike or wall of stone, 
the transversal section of which is a trapezium, the 
base resting on the bottom, whilst the summit line 
forms the top of the work.” ‘The other sides repre- 
sent the inuer and outer slopes of the work, that to 
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the seaward being much greater than the other. 
‘The inward slope is forty-tive degrees ; the top is 
horisontal, twenty-two feet in breadth,’ and raised 
five and a third feet above the highest spring tide ; 








the outward or sea slope is we feet in alti- 
tude, upon a base of 1053 feet ; both these dimen- 
sions being measured in relation toa horizontal plane 





Passing by point twenty-seven feet below the 
lowest spring tide. The base bears to the altitude 
nearly the same ratio as similar. lines in the profiles 
of the Cherbourg and Plymouth breakwaters. The 
opening or entrance from the ocean is 650 yards in 
width between the north point of the cape and the 
east end of the breakwater, At this entrance, the 
harbour will be accessible during all winds coming 
from the sea. ‘The dike is formed in a straight line 
from E. S.E, to W. N. W.: 1200 yardsis the length» 
of this portion of the work, which is destined: to 
serve the purposes of a breakwater. At the distance 
of 350 yards from the upper or western end of the 
breakwater (which space forms the upper entrance), 
a similar dike, of 500 yards in length, is projected 
in adirect line, W. by 8. 4 ., forming an angle of 
146° 15’ with ‘the breakwater. ‘This work is de- 
signed more particularly as an ice-breaker. The 
whole length of the two dikes above described, 
which are now parily commenced, will be 1700 
yards: they will contain, when finished, 900,000 
‘cubic yards of stone, composed of pieces of basaltic 
rock and granite, weighing from a quarter of a ton 
to three tons and upwards. The depth of water, at 
low tide, is from four to six fathoms throughout ‘the 
harbour, which will be formed by these works and 
the cove of the southem shore, and which is caleu- 
lated to afford a perfect shelter over a space or 
water surface of seven-tenths of asquare mile. The 
great objects to be guined by the construction of an 
rtiscial harbour iar this roadstesd are, to shelter 
vessels from the action of waves caused by the winds 
blowing from the E, to the N. W., round by the N., 
and also to protect them against injuries arising from 
floating ice descending the bay from the N. W. 

DELEGATE. See Delegation, 

DELEGATES, Covrt or, is so called because 
the judges thereof are delegated, by the king’ 
combsaton under the reat to hear and deter. 
mine appeals in the three following cases:—1, 
Where a sentence is given in any ecclesiastical cause, 
by the archbishop, or his official; 2. When any 
sentence is given in any ecclesiastical cause, in the 
places exempt ; 3. When a sentence is given in the 





























DELEGATION ; the investing with authority to 


act for another. Hence the name has been given to 
‘8 body of persons thus deputed. Before the present 
constitution of the United States of America was 
adopted, the persons constituting the’ congress at 
Philadelphia were called delegates, and the. body of 
representatives of a state in congress are still called 
In Maryland and Virginio, 
the most numerous branch of the state legislatures, 
which, in most of the other states, is called house of 
representatives, has the ‘name of house of delegates. 
(See Constitution.) The name of delegate is also 
given to the representatives sent to the congress of 
the United States from territories not yet formed into 
states, In Italy, branches of government are often 
called delegazione, and their members delegati. 
‘Thus there exist in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
nine delegazioni for Lombardy, and eight for the 
‘Venetian part of the government, consisting of one 
delrgato, 3 vice-delegato, and an adjunct. 
Que 
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DEMOIVRE—DEMON. 


which they consist. In the act of vision, images se- 
parate from the external body, and enter the eye, 
‘The motion of a body (for instance, of the lips in 
speaking) divides the air, and gives it a motion, vary- 
ing accarling to the direcuon of the moving bay. 
v ‘parts of ai thus putin motion arrive at ear, 


and , In a similar way arise the 
setts of tasting Si sme . ‘The images of the 
objects received by the eye through it to the 


soul, and produce within us notions. If, therefore, 
no notions come to the soul by means of the eye, its 
seuvty ceases, as the casein sleep. ‘The know: 
Inge conveyed by the sense obscure and doef 
represents mere motions of the exterior bodies. 
What we know by the way of reason bas a higher 
degree of certainty, yet it is not beyond doubt. 
continuation of the soul after death was denied by 


fr be considered to have arisen from atoms, and to 
ble like the rest of things existing. 
jemocritus is said to have written a great deal ; of 
which, however, nothing has come tous. He died 
370 B.C., at an advanced age. His school was sup- 
planted by that of Epicurus. : 
DEMOIVRE, Asrawam ; 2 mathematician of the 
last century. He was a native of Vitri, in Cham- 
pagne, and was driven from his native country by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. He settled in 
London, and gained a livelihood by becoming a 
teacher of mathematics, He was particularly cele- 
brated for his skill and accuracy as a calculator, 
whence he is thus referred to by Pope 


“Bure as Demoivre, without rule or line.” 


He died in 1754, at the age of eighty-six, His works 
fare, Miscellanea Analytica, to; ‘The Doctrine of 
Chances, or a Method of calculating the Probabilities 
of Events at Play, 410; and a work on annuities ; 
besides papers in the Transactions ofthe royal society, 
of which he was a fellow. 

DEMON, DEMONIAC, DEMONOLOGY , (Greek 
and Oriental). Good and evil, wisdom and folly, 
pis and superstition, hare ben connected with the 

ef in spirits. The name demons Qapinn, Saiorts, 














genii), by which those spirits which are said to have 
some upon the destiny of men are generally 
called, directs us to Greece. We find demons spoken 


of by Homer, He called his gods demons: they ad- 
dress each other by this title, and 2ayaivur is 80 often 
synonymous with godlike, that the derivation of the 
word demon from 3e/ua, intelligent, wise, is highly 
probable, Hesiod uses it in a different sense. Plu- 
tarch says, that Hesiod admitted four classes of 
rational. bei demons, herves, and men. 
(Hus. Op. ef Drs. \21—126.) A strict _classifica- 
ion was not made until the belief had been 
introduced into the schools of the philosophers. Aris- 
totle divides the immortals into and demons: 
the mortals into heroes and men. In the Greek phi- 
losophy, these demons early played an important 
part, ‘Thales and , Socrates and Xeno- 
phon, Empedocles and the Stoics, invented many 
fictions concerning them, each in his own way. The 
Poetic Plato, however, goes further than any of the 
others, In The Banquet, the character of the demons 

‘thus explained: * Demoas are intermediate be- 
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tween God and mortals ; their function is to interpret 
and convey tw the gods what comes from men, and to 
men what comcs from the guds; the prayers and 
offerings of the one, and the commands of the others, 
‘These demons are the source of all prophecy, and of 
the art of the priests, in relation to sacrifices, conse- 
crations, conjurations, &c.; for God has no immediate 
intercourse with men, but all the intercourse and 
conversation between ie gods and mortals is carried 
on by means of the demons, both in waking and 
in sleeping. ‘There are many kinds of such demons, 

ita.” In other places, he says of them, they 
“lothed with air, wander over heaven, hover over 
¢ stars, and abide on the earth; they behold un- 









t | veiled the secrets of the time to come,and regulate 


events acconing to their pleasure; ‘every mortal 
receives at birth a parti demon, who accom- 
panies him until his end, and conducts his soul to the 

of purifcation and punishment. The people 


place 
generally understood by them the ‘8 far as 
it guides the destinies of men, ne Fainied them, in 
reference to the effects ascribed to them, into 
and bod spirits—Agathodemons and Cacodemons. 
‘The Romeus still further developed the Greek 
demonology; with less, however, of poetical chn- 
racter, mixed with Etruscan notions. 

We perceive in all this the original idea: wher- 
ever an inexplicable power operates in nature, there 








exists some demon. This idea was developed by the 
ilosophers, who endeavoured to regulate the popu- 
belief, and to reconcile reason with this belief. In 


order to represent the idea of deity in its purity, they 
were compelled to displace, by degrees, the mytho- 
logical notions of the people ; and this could not, be 
debe in a less percepuble and obnoxious way, than 
by the introduction of demons. But, although Greek 
philosophers did this for Greece, we must not believe 
that these ideas, like the word demon, are of, Greek 
origin. It is much more credible, that the whole 
doctrine of demons was only transplanted into Greece. 
We ought to look for their real origin in the Eat. 
‘The Hindoos reckon, besides the highest being, Par- 
‘ama, 33,000 gods, to which they add an infinite num- 
ber of servants of the gods, ‘The highest rank among 
these gods was ascribed to the trinity, Brama, Vish- 
nu, and Seva, who, in eternal change, create, pre- 
serve, and destroy.” When the adorers of the de- 
stroyer die, he sends his servants to convey them to 
his presence, that he may make them ipators 
in his happiness. ‘The demons there are the Devetas. 
‘We find this doctrine systematically set forth in the 
religion of Zoroaster, or the Chaldaic-Persian magic, 
or doctrine of the magi, which is to be looked upon 
13.8 chief source of demonology. 

In order to explain ihe one of evil, Zoran 
adopted, besides & good 1 bed one also, 
ted mode the tro US eke of al good and evil, 
explaining his ideas thuy: There is a of 
fight, and e Kingdom of darkness, Ormesd, the 
author of all good, resides in the first ; in the other, 
Abriman, the source of all evil, moral as well as 
physical.’ Around the throne of Ormuzd stand the 
seven Amshas} (archangels), the princes of light. 
‘The Teds, the genii of all that is good, of whatever 
kind, are’ subordinate to them; and ‘to these the 
Feruers. In the same way the kingdom of darkness 
under Abriman is arranged. His throne is sur 
rounded by the seven superior Dives, the princes of 
evil, and an innumerable multitude of inferior Dives 
stand under them, like the Iseds under the Amshae- 
pands. The two kin; ‘carry on an everlasti 
war; ‘but Abriman will eventunlly be cong 
and the kingdom of darkness will be entirely de- 
stroyed. Heeren endeavoured to show, that these 
syotems are formed according to the constitutions. 
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DEMURRAGE—DENDERAM, 
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DENSITY—DEODAND. 


French embassy at Naples, His residence in the city, 
al repeated visits to Sicily and Malta, gave him an 
‘opportunity of exercising his talent fur drawing and 
engraving, Denon had the principal direction of the 
artists engaged in preparing the abbé St Non’s Voy- 
age piltoresqu de Naples de Sila the text was 
chiefly taken from his journal. ‘Chis elegant, work 
appeared at Paris, in’ 1788. The remainder of 
Denon’s journal, relating to Sicily and Malta, ap- 
peared separately, in 1788. His career at Naples 
‘was interrupted by the desth of the minister Vergen- 
nes, his patron, or, according to some, by the dis- 
Pikasure of the queen, Maria Caroline." But sil his 

ove for the study of the great masters detained him 
in Italy. He resided at Venice during several yan 
where he shone in the circles of the countess Albriasi, 
who was distinguished for her amiable and intelligent 
Character, and loved to be surrounded by men of 
talent. Denon was not forgotten in her Rittrati, 
where she bestows the greatest praise on his charae- 
ter, his passion for the arts, his cheerfulness and 
amiable disposition, and excuses the raillery with 
which he attacked the foibles of others. The ob- 
servation and restraint, to which the revolution sub- 
jected Frenchmen in foreign countries, compelled him 
to leave Venice. After a short stay in Florence and 
Switzerland, he was obliged to return to France dur- 
ing the reign of terror ; but he made himself agree- 
able to Robespiere, antl was, in consequence, subse- 
quently accused of devotion, at that time, to Jacobin 
Yrncples. During this period, he exercised himself 
in engraving. At last, he became acquainted with 
Bonaparte, and immediately united himself with him. 
He accompanied the general in his campaigns to Italy 
and Egypt, and Desaix to Upper Egypt. ‘The work 
which was the result of this Journey, Was an addition 
to Denon's fame, particularly the éngravings which 
‘ornament it (Paris, 1802, 2 vols. fol., = is vols. 
12mo., without engravings). Denon, sy 
shown himself a very able artist. Nature, animate 
wud inanimate, the monuments of centuries, and the 
Arabian fying through the Desert, are represented 
with great delity. "nee he retuned to Paris with 
Bonaparte, he was appointed I director of the 
ninseums. and all the works of art executed in honour 
of the French successes—monuments, coins, the erec- 
tion of the triumphal pillar in the Place de Vendome, 
‘&c. He accompanied Napoleon in all his campaigns, 
aul employed himself in drawing, and in selecting 
those masterpieces in the conquered countries, whi 
were taken to Paris as trophies. In 1815, he was 
compelled to witness the restoration of the spoils, 
‘After the abdication of the emperor. he retained his 
office, but was deprived of it in 1815, in consequence 
of having joined Napoleon on his return from Elba. 
He retained, however, his place in the  instit 
From that time he lived retired, and the preparation 
of engravings and lithographs of his splendid collec- 
tion of works of art, formed the occupation of his last 
years. He died at Paris, April 28, 1825. His mind 
was active to the last, ‘Denon much resembled Vol- 
taire in his old age. "In 1826 appeared at Paris the 
Description des Objets d’Art composant le Cabinet de 
feu M. le Bar. V. Denon, in 3 vols. (Monumens anti- 
ques, tableaux et ertampes). ‘The cabinet was sold by 
auction. 

DENSITY, strictly speaking, denotes vicinity or 
closeness of particles bain mesharion science, fs 
used as a term of comparison, expressing the propor- 
Gon of the number of equal molecule, or the quantity 
of matter in one body to the number of equal molecla 
in the same bulk of another body. Density, there- 
fore, is directly as the quantity of matter, and in- 
versely as the magnitude of the body. Since it may 
be shown experimentally, that the quantities of mat- 
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ter, or the masses in different bodies, are proportional 
to their weight ; of consequence, the density of any 
body is directly as its weight, and inversely as its 
magnitude ;oF the inverse ratio ofthe morales of 
two bodies, having experimentally equal weight (in 
the same place), constitutes the ratio of their densi 
ties, No body is absolutely or perfectly full of mat- 
ter,'so as to have no vacuity or interstices : on the 
contrary, it is the opinion of Newton, that even the 
densest bodies, as gold, &c., contain but a small por- 
tion of mauer, anda. great portion of vacuity; or tat 
contain a great more pores or empty 8] 

‘than real substance. ae BAY SPAS, 
Density of the Earth, ‘The determination of the 
density of the earth, as compared with that of water, 
or any other known body, is a subject which has 
excited considerable interest amongst modern ma- 
thematicians ; and nothing can, at first sight, seem 
more beyond the reach of human science, than the 
due solution of this problem ; yet this has been de- 
termined, and on such princes, that, if tbe not cor- 
rectly true it probably an extremely near approxi 
mation. ‘The first idea of determining the density 
of the earth was suggested hy M. Bouguer, in conse- 
quence ofthe attraction of Chimborazo, which affected 
is plumb-line while engaged with Condamine in 
measuring a of the meridian, near Quito, in 
Pera, This led to the experiments on the mountain 
Schehallien, in Scotland, which were carried on under 
the direction of doctor Maskelyne, and afwrwards 
‘submitted to calculation by doctor Hutton, who de. 
termined the density of the earth to be to that of 
water as 4} to 1. But, in consequence of the 
specific gravity of the mountain being assumed rather 
less than it ought to have been, the above result is 
Jess than the true density, as has since been shown 
o doctor Hutton and professor Playfair, the former 
cof whom makes it, in his corrected paper, 














as ninety- 
nine to twenty, or nearly as five to one. The same 
roblem has been attempted on similar principles, 





uit ina totally different manner, by the late Mr 
Cavendish, who found the density of the earth to be 
to that of water, as 5-48 to 1. ‘Taking amean of all 
these, we have the density of the earth to that of 
water, as 5°24 to 1, und which, as we before ob- 
served, is probably an extremely near approxima- 
tion. 

DENTIFRICE; a preparation for cleaning the 
teeth, of which there are various kinds: generally, 
however, they are made of earthy substances mixed 
with alum, ‘Those formed of acids are very pernice 
ous. 

DEODAND (Deo dandum) ; a thing to be given 
or dedicated to God. Persons who have attended 
trials for homicide will have observed that the indict- 
‘ment, in setting forth the manner of the death, al- 
leges it to have been occasioned by a blow with a 
certain weapon, &ic., “of the value of,” &c. This 
allegation of the value of the thing which caused the 
death, arose from the English law of deodands, It is 
provided in the Mosaical law (Exod. xxi. 28), that 
“fan ox gore a man, that he de, the ox shall be 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten.” So, by the 
law of Athens, whatever was the cause of & man’s 
death, by falling upon him, was destroyed, or cast 
out of the territory of the republic. says Mr 
Christian, in his notes upon Blackstone's Comnen- 
taries, was one of Draco’s laws; and perhaps we 
may think the judgment that statue should ’be 
thrown into the sea for having fallen upon a man, less 
absurd, when we reflect that there is sound policy in 
teaching the mind to contemplate with horror the 
prlvation of human life, and thet familiarity even with 
‘an insensible object, which has been the occasion of 
death, may lessen that sentiment. This reflection, 
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DERBYSHIRE—DERVISE, 


‘qoris. Facilities for water-carriage, are afforded by 
the Derby canal, which communicates with the river 
‘Trent, and the Trent and Mersey canal. Population 
in 1831, 23,607. 

DERBYSHIRE, a county of England, situated 
about the centre of the kingdom, and extending about 
fity-six miles in len thirty-three in breadth. 
It in general exhibits much varied and romantic 
scenery ; the southern and eastern parts enjoy a tem- 


perate, healthy, and pleasant atmosphere: and the 
sols ich and fertile, producing abundantly various 
it 


grain, and perticularly excellent crops of 
Varley. "The ‘north-western portion, including the 
district of the Peak, is of a widely different character 
—the climate being bleak and changeable, and the 
{face of the country rocky and irregular. ‘The moun- 
tains of the Peak constitute the loftiest and most 
considerable range of hills in the midland regions of 
the kingdom. About seven hundred eminences, and 
fifty rocky caverns, dells, and valleys, with mineral 
and other springs, are enumerated by Mr Farey, in 
hig survey of this County : these have been repeatedly 
celebrated, both in verse and Prose, under the title 
of the “ Wonders of the Peak.” 

‘The principal river in Derbyshire is the Derwen 
which, rising'in the high Peak, runs southward, an 
passing Derby, falls into the Trent, on the borders 
of Leicestershire ; the Trent itself crosses the south- 
‘ern extremity of the county, and, fora short distance, 
divides it from Leicestershire and Notti q 
other rivers are the Dove, the Wye, the Erwash, and 
the Rother. Among the principal canals are—the 
Grand Trunk Navigation, completed in 1777; the 
Peak Forest canal, in 1800; with those of Cromford, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Dey. A 

‘The mountainous ridges of the Peak, exteriorly 
bare and unproductive, make amends for this ster 
lity by the mineral riches contained beneath their 
surface. Coal is abundant in various of the 
county ; among the metals, lead was formerly the 
most plentiful, but many of the mines are exhausted ; 
iron and antimony are also found here ; the Fluor or 
Derbyshire spar, which is wrought into vases, urns, 
‘and many ormanental articles “aren oF alataster, 
marble, limestone, and stone for various purposes, 
are procured from the mines and quarries in this 


county. 
The borough and market-towns are Derby, Alfre- 
Bolsover, Belper, Chapel- 








ton, Ashbourn, Bakewell, 
in-the-Frith, Chesterfeld, Dronfeld, Tideswell, Win- 
ster, and Wirksworth. ’ By the Reform Bill, the 
county returns four members to the house of com- 
mons, and for that purpose it has been formed into 
two divisions, each of which returns two members. 
‘The northern division comprised, in 1831, a popula- 
tion of 101,067, the southern division 136,103 ; total 
of the county 237,170. é 

DERBYSHIRE SPAR, See Fluate of Lime, in 
article Lime. 

DERFLINGER, Grorce, baron of (originally 
Dorfing), a feld marshal of Prussian Brandenburg, 
‘and one of the first heroes of the Prussian military 
state, founded by Frederic William, the great elector, 
was born in 1606, according to some authors, in an 
‘Austrian village’ near the Ens, but according to 
Pauli, was the son of a Protestant peasant in 
mia,’ He was at frst a tailor, and wished to remove 
to Berlin, onaccount of the disturbances in Bohemia, 
to avoid the religious oppression exercised after the 
battle at the Weisseberge. But, not being able to 
get ferried across the Elbe, on account of his want 
‘of money, he threw his bundle into the stream, and 
betook himself to the sword. He served long 
time as a soldier under ‘Thurn, and, while 
yet only a dmgoon, indulged the hope of be- 





649 
coming a general. He then entered the Swedish 
service, under Gustavus Adolphus, and afterwards 
served under Bauer and Torstensohn, Having car- 
ried queen Christina intelli of the victory at 
Leipsic (1642), to which his regiment of horse had 
greatly contributed, he was appointed by her a ma- 
Jorgeneral. After the peace, he was dismissed, as 
's foreigner, from the Swedish army, went to Bran- 
ind entered the service of the elector, Fre- 
im, in 1654, as major-general of the 
cavalry. He isttnguiabed himself in all the cam- 
Paigus of the, t elector against the Poles, Swedes, 
French, by his sagacity, activity, and valour. 
He was also employed in embassies ; and the empe- 
ror Leopold, at the request of his sovereign, raised 
him, in 1674, to the rank of baron of the empire. 
He died in 1695. 

DERRY. See Londonderry. 

DERSCHAWIN, Gasaie, Romanxowicn, an emi- 
nent poet of Russia, was born in 1743, at Kasan. In 
1760, he entered a corps of engineers, as a common 
soldier, and disti himself in the field, parti- 
ularly in 1774, against the rebel Pugatscheff. Even 
at this time’ his poetic genius began to dawn. Un: 
der Catharine, he rose, in 1800, to be treasurer of 
the empire, and in 1802 became’ minister of justice. 
But he soon retired from business, and devoted his 
life to the muses, His Ode to God is much cele- 
brated, and was translated into Latin by Crersky, at 
Wilna, in 1819. ‘The emperor of China caused It to 
be translated into Chinese, and hung up in an apart- 
ment of his palace, printed on silk, in of gold. 
An English translation of it may be found in The 
Gasquet a collection of pices published at Glasgow. 
His Waterfall has also great merit, In other 
his loftiness sometimes degenerates into bombast. 
‘Some of his poems have been translated into English 
by Bowring. (See his Specimens of Russian Poetry.) 
hnuen He obo wreit alee ee ae 

lumes. He also wrote. politi topographi 
works. Derschawin died July 8, 1819. 

DERVISE (Persian ; poor) ; the ‘name of a cer- 
tain class of religious persons in Asia. It denotes 
the same Mobammedans as monk with the 
Christians. The observance of strict forms, fasting, 
ae acs of piety, ve them charger of sant 
‘amongst the people. ‘They live partly together, in 
monasteries, partly alone, and from their number the 
Imans (q. v.) are generally chosen, TI wut Tur 
key, they are freely received, even at the tables of per- 
sons of the highest rank, “Among the Hinds, 

irs. There are, throughout 
‘multitudes an 


. these devotees, monastic and as- 
cetic, not onl 
timong the fellowers 


the Mohammedans, but also 

00 Brame, ‘There are thirty-two 
religious orders now existing in the Turkish empire, 
many of which are scarcely known beyond its limits ¢ 
but others, such as the Nacshbendies and Mevlevies. 
are common in Persia and India, All these commu- 
nities are properly stationary, though some of them 
send out portion of their members to collect alms, 
The regularly itinerant dervises in Turkey are all 
foreigners, or outcasts, who, though expelled from 
their orders for misconduct, find their profession too 
agreeable and profitable to be abandoned, and there- 
fore set up for themselves, and, under colour of sane- 
Uy, ees honest people. All these orders except 
the Nacshbendies, are considered as living in seclu- 
sion from the world ; but that order is entirely om 

Persons who, without quitting the worl 

Find themes to strict observanoe of certain forms 
of devotion, and meet once a-week to perform them 
together. Each order has its peculiar statutes, exer- 
cises, and habits. Most of them impose a novitiate, 
the length of which depends upon ue spiritual state 
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DESEADA—DESMOULINS. 


the male heirs. But the laws of respecting 
personal estate, make no distinction on account of the 
ex of the heirs. 

DESEADA, DESIRADA, or DESIDERADA ; 
the frst of the Caribbee ‘islands discovered by 
Columbus in the year 1494 ; is about ten miles long, 
fend hardly five broad. -It belongs to France. The 


soil is, in some places, black and good ; in others, | i 


sandy and unproductive ; 16 miles 2, Guadaloupe ; 
Jom 01° 18° W. 5 Int 1630 ; population, about 
ul 





‘with death ; 
not. In the British army, however, death 

is the punishment for desertion in any shape, althor 

it is seldom inflicted, except in extreme cases ; 

ELtet! Punishment ‘being’ persoel fageliation or 


abbé, bor at Rouen, in 1685, died at Paris, in 1745, 
‘was ove of those French literati who are known to us 
more from their controversies with Voltaire, and his 
luctions. 
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|, which may sti 
Rese Prench works of the kind (ihe nest of these, 
however, Les Moutons, 1s taken, nearly word for 
‘word, from a poem of Antoine Cotel or Coutel, and 








verb, revenir @ ses Moutons ; 4. poetical 3 5. 
Ere fll of cellent and wiry Femarka, whch have 
are fall of excellent and witty 5, which have 





He 
one of the founders of the club of the 
Cordeliers, connected himself intimately with Dan- 

and remained faithful to him. Gn the fight 
XVI. to Varennes, be was one of the insti- 


ns, December 16." Janu- 
‘vote for the death of 


ip 
|. Robeapierre, at the head of the 
‘committee of public safety, was making rapid pro- 
Err tora trraney. Dann, seated by the 

of the Cordeliers, intended Us resiat this conu- 
jittee, and Camille commenced the attack in his 
Journal Le Views Cordelier, ia. which be declared 





j himself aguime the terrors, and even made use of 
the w 


‘clemency (clemence). Upon this, he was, 
at the instigation of St Jutt, whom Camille had alw 
attacked in his Journals, imprisoned on the night of 
the 31st of May, 1794, with hone who were 
called his ices, before the rrvola- 
tionary tribumal, Sane 4, and condemned uw death, 
“because he tied dishonoured the revolutiomsry syu 
tem, and had attempted to reeviablish miauarhy.” 
June 5, be was taken, after a violent struggle, to 
the place of execution. His wife, whom he sdured, 
and who returned his affection —a_ beautiful, cnara- 

and spirited woman —desired to share hier hos 
Feats Ste.” Robesplere ordered ler to the safild 
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DETONATION—DEVEREUX. 


‘kind of Nqmidian cavalry, in Asdrubal’sarmyin Spain, 
‘im which the soldiers pa tc peeees ct ant ate 
heat of an engagement pent i 
tomcat mroekers linn gives o Aasler 
‘coeur of a tribe ‘ot far from the Danube, 
‘who, on this account, were called Amphippi. 
DETONATION ; a sudden combustion and ex- 


P'DETROIT ; an American town, the capital of 
Mi ia Wayoe county on the west ide of, the 
Jon, 82 58’ W. ; lat, 420 947N. The 


‘im 1805; but the streets 
en singe iid out regular ad wide, andthe 


poleeicaen Detroit was set-| i 


ted by the French from Canada as early as 1683. 
In August, 1812, it wos taken by the British, under 
Brock, but it did not long remain in their 

possession. 

DETROIT RIVER, or STRAIT OF ST CLAIR; 
a river or strait ofNorth America, which runs from 
lake St Clair to lake Erie. Detroit is the French 
ord for sirate; and the name was given by the 
French, the first_ white men who settled here. 
tars is rearly Sy with a gentle current end sult 
cient depth of water for the navigation of large ves- 
sels ; the banks are covered with settlements, and the | and 
country is exceedingly fertile. Near the banks of 
ey etemuuy ere ames 
trees and cherry-trees, producing as | it as any 
in the United States, and py very 
able view as one sails up the river. It is twenty- 
Seven miles long, and three quarters of mile wide 


ite to Detroit, as it descends. 
EUCALION, in fabulous ; father of 
Hellen, ancestor of the Hellenes, was the son of Pro- 


‘metheus and Pandora. He led «colony from Asia 
into Greece, and established himself in Lycorea on 
‘mount Parnassus, from whence he afterwards made 
‘an incursion into Thessaly, and the Pelasgi. 
In his time was the celebrated flood (the deluge of 
Dencalion, in the sixteenth century B. C.). It was 
‘caused by the river Peneus, and is thus described in 
fable :—Jupiter, determining to destroy mankind by 


water, on account of their impiety, brought a flood 
upon the earth, by means of a violent rain ; Deuca- 
lion saved himself, and his on the 





fe Pyrrhs, 
of mount Parnassus, After the flood had sul 
they consulted the oracle of Themis, to know what 
‘they must do to repair the loss of mankind ; and were 


directed to throw behind them the bones of their | joint 


of a deity among the ancient Germans. May not the 
Saxons have continued to swear by this name, even 
after their baptism, and have carried it with them 
England ? Their continuing to use the word would 
not be more surprising than the practice of 


Italians, who oil retain the exclamations per Becow 
(by Bacchus!) 
‘DEUTERO! 


Venere (by Vesws!) &c. 
(OMY ; the last of the boo 





ircle 
of the Rhine, of the ki Spans 
formerly the ‘capital of the duchy of Deux-Ponts. 
(See Bavaria.) By the peace of Lunerille, the duchy 


the peace 
was ceded, with all the lef bank of 
France, and afterwards composed a part of the 
partment of the Donnersberg. It contains 70,000 
inhabitants, on 763 Serer, “Byte pe 
May 30, 1814, it was restored to G 
and hope are i articles of agric iar 


826 inhabitants. Here is a hi 
of appeal for the Bavarian 
manufactures are of cloth, leather, and tobacco. The 


DEVA ; @ Sanscrit word, ape 
curs in various 
DEVEREUX, Rosenr, ear] of Essex, was born in 


bridge. In his 17th year, 
; in ea co disingubahed 





inself atthe battle of Zutph sone to be vated 
a knight banneret, and on his return became master 
of the horse. ‘he goee eecatng hearer 


mother. Us their mother to si = panes eimai 
earth, and her bones the stones, they didas the oracle | was of the ordnance. In 1597, 
direcied, The stones thrown by jon became | he was created earl marshal of England. On the 
men, and these thrown by Pyriha became women, | breaking out of the rebellim of Tyrone, Easex was 
May other circumstances are relate bythe ancient | appointed governor of Ireland. He altempted to 
which bear a resem- gee 2h lion at Munster, before he proceeded 

Tinto to thee slaved inthe’ Scriptures of te de | Seuiet » Which so much reduced his army, 
pa able to meet the Trish leader, he en 


loge of Noah. See Deiuge. 

EUCE, or DUSE ; an evil spirit, ‘This word is 

aly used as an exclamation ; as, ‘‘ What the deuce 
> matter 2” Its: 


iy derived from dusiue, 
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DIAL—DIALECT, 663 
of moving round its axis A C, 50 as to assume diffe. | creasi 15 cach line. Next from the 
73 .C, 20 creasing, ex 


‘The hour lines onthe ther side of the style should 





erect south 
dial. The plane may also be made to incline from be formed by 
plane say alsa be made: $0 Ld ed y taking a tracing of the side already 
i and 
of the hour lines of which are all determined nary 6, 7,8 
yy the meridians of the ephere cutting the plane. Pie eee eS - 
‘These inclinations of the plane cannot go beyond cer- | Here we have carried the hours beyond 6, which was 


tain limits, which the reader will easily discover by a | the extent of the construction ; but to find the hour 
the 


in our illustration of the nature of dials, but the earth’s | like manner for the hour lines of 7 and 
iagnitude is s0 small compared with the distance of | noon, produce the hour lines of 7 and 8 
the sun, that no sensible eror will follow in con.) ing. "The dal gives solar time, and 
sp! e | time, according to it, will only agree four days in the 

described, but placed on the surface of the earth, with | year with a well regulated clock, See Kquation of time, 
in 


its 
sarious forms, many of which ore exceedingly cu-| moral ute, its beauty, might have pleaded for is eon 


‘ited trigonometrical formule, Weshall confine uur | sweet plants and flowers to spring by-—ibr the birds to 
attention here to the most common, and, at the same | apportion ther silver warblings by—-for locks to pas, 
re and be led to fold by. ‘The shepherd carved it 
out quaintly in the sun, and, turning philosopher by 
the very occupation, provided it wilh mottoes more 
SET eee mt 
|ALECT ; 1 variety of This de- 
ftaition ia certainly vague, but is necesatily vo from 
. the nature of the wutjest, as it is: impossible to de- 
termine nicely the line where dialects begin to be- 
come distinct For instance, in some 
respects, German, wedish, Icelandish, may 
be called dialects ‘of the ‘common Teutonic stock 5 
yet a German ig no more able to understand Swedish 
than Hebrew, if he has not studied it. It would not 
be correct, however, to lay it down as a rule, tha 
dialects are such forms of the common language, 
may be understood, if not entirely, yet in general, 
by all who speak one of the varieties of the common 
Tanguage, because a person who never heard or 
On the proposed plane,which may be either ofmarble, | spoke anything. but. High-German cannot - ander 
slate, of brs, daw the ezight line PH 8 forthe | stand the people of Lower Germany, speaking to 
iperian or ereleeo'ock. ie, snd mall ots | cach oer in hi lect: » Prtgucen,ndod, 
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Jraw 12, h S, leaving a space between them equal to ly able to understand ‘without har. 
the thickness of the gnomon. fg learned the language eatematinly. 

The gnomon is a thin tri e common meaning of the term dialect, in mo- 

i dem times, is the of 8 part of 8 country, 

imi or a distant colony, deviating, either in its grammar, 

words, or pronunciation, from the of thas 


Ploptad aa the Merry lengange, aod the medium of 
adopted as ianguage, ium 

intercourse between well-educated people. In an- 
cient times, when the great difficulties in the way of 
intercourse and communication between different 
parla of a country prevented, or at least impeded, 





1 Horas nom mumeronise serenas;"_ ("only connt toe 
hours of sunuhine,”) was an oncient dial-motto of great 
ifkeance- 


resplendent ray 
jay gild the passing hoor, 






way 


So only can that time be blest, 
"And called by man bis own, 
In which the sunbeam of the breast 
"The conscience may bave shone | 
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D!ANA—DIARRHG@A. 


was worshipped there as the symbol of fruitful na- 
ture, and represented with many breasts, encircled 
with numerous bands. 

DIANA of Poitiers, duchess of Valentinois, born 
in 1499, She was the mistress of king Henry If. of 
France, and descended from the noble family of Poi. 
tiers, in Dauphiny. At an early age, she married 
the of Normandy, Louis de Bresé, 
became a widow at thirty-one, and, some time after, 
the mistress of the duke of Orleans. When 
the duke became dauphin, a violent hostility arose 
between Diana and the duchess of Etainpes, mistress 
of Francis I., who taunted her rival with her age. 
Diana satisfied her revenge by banishing the duchess 
on the accession of Henry II. to the throne, in 1547, 
in whose name she ruled with alicicod pores: Tillhis 
death, in 1559, she exercised such an lute empire 
over the king, by the charms of her wit and grace, 
tut her superstitious contemporaries ascribed her 
yower to magic. Upon his death, she retired to her 
castle Anet, where she established a charitable insti- 
tution for the support of twelve widows, and died in 
1566. Medals are still to be seen bearing her image, 
trampling under foot the god of love, with the in- 
scription, Omnium victorem viei (I have conquered 
the universal conqueror). 

DIANA’S TREE (arbor Diane, or silver tree) is 
formed from a solution of silver in nitrous acid, pre- 
cipliated by quicksilver, and crysulixed i prismatic 
needles, which are grouped together in the form of a 
tree. To make this beautiful process of crystallisa- 
tion visible to the eye, let a quantity of pure silver 
be dissolved in nitrous acid ; then dilute the saturat- 
ced solution with twenty or thirty parts of water, and 
put in an of eight parts mercury and one 
part silver leaf, upon which, after some days, crystals 
are formed. A little mercury, in fine linen, is sus- 
pended in this solution by a silk thread, and the tree 
may then be withdrawn from the solution, and pre- 
served under glass bell. Copper filings dropped 
into a solotion of silver in aqua fortis produce the 
same effect ; and such trees are often found in work- 
ing silver ore, on the removal of the quicksilver. 
‘Since the invention of the voltaic pile, scientific men 
have succeeded in producing the tree of Diana by 
its influence on the union of metals with acids. If 
the electric current, for example, is transmitted 
through nitrate of silver, the of silver 
themselves in the same way on the wire of the pile. 

DIAPASON. By the term diapason, the ancient 
Greeks expressed the interval of the octave. And 
certain musical instrument-makers have a kind of 
rule or scale, called the diapason, by which they de- 
termine the measures of the ices, or ater pasts of 
their instruments. ‘There is a diapason for trumpets 
and serpents. Bell-founders have also a diapason, for 
the regulation of the sie, thickness, weight, fc, of| 
their bells. Diapason is likewise ‘the appellation 
given to certain stops in an organ. See Stop. 

DIAPER. (F; diapre); 60 called from Ypres 
W@ Ypres) ; linen cloth woven in flowers and other 
figures; the finest species of figured linen after 
damask. Hence, as a verb, it es to diversify 
or variegate with flowers, or to imitate diaper. 

DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy ; a large robust, mus- 
cular membrane or skin, placed transversely iu the 
trunk, and dividing the chest from the belly. In 
its natural situation, the diaphragm is convex on the 
upper side towards the breast, and concave on its 
lower side towards the belly; therefore, when its 
fibres swell and contract, it must become plain on 
each side ; and ently the cavity of the breast. 
is enlarged, to give liberty to the lungs to receive 
‘ir in inspiration ; and the stomach and intestines are. 
pressed for the distribution of their contents; hence 
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the use ofthis muscle is very considerable. It isthe 
principal agent in respiration, perticularly in inspira- 
tion ; for, when it is in action, the cary of hecat 
is particularly at the sides, where the lungs 
are chiefly situated ; and, as the I 
be contiguous to the inside of the upper 
side of the diaphragm, the air rushes into them in or- 
der to fill up the inereased space. In expiration, it is 
relaxed, and pushed up by the pressure of the abdomi- 
al muscles upon the viscera of theabdomen and at 
e same time that they press it upwards, they pull 
down the rits, by which the cavity of the chest is dimi- 

nished, and the air suddenly pushed out of the I 

DIARRHCEA ; & very common disease, wl 

consists in an increased dis from the alimen- 
tary canal, the evacuations being but little affected, 
except in their assuming a more liquid consistence. 
‘They are generally preceded or accompanied by fia- 
tulence, and a griping pain in the bowels, and 
frequently by sickness ; but this should, perhaps, ra- 
ther be attributed to the same cause which produces 
thedierr iin tna considered as of the 
lisease itself. symptoms of this complaint are so 
obvious as seldom to leave any doubt its 
it, 








existence; but there are two diseases that resem 
from which it is imy it to distinguish it—dysen- 
tery and cholera. For the most part an attention to 
the nature of the evacuations is sufficient to point out 
the distinction ; or if, as occasionally happens, the 
<lsenees appear to run into each other, our remedies 
must be administered accor , always adaptiny 
them rather to the spo las toh technical 
nomenclature. 

‘The exciting causes of diarrhow are various ; per- 
haps the most frequent is repletion of the: or 
the reception into it of some kind of indigestible food : 


cold applied to the surface of the body, und especially 
tothe legsand fet, is also an exciting” i 





ting’ cause of dinr- 
hora; bd itis occasionally produced by impresolans 
upon ie nervous system, or even by mere emo. 
tions. In children, the peculiar irritation produced by 
teething seems to be a frequent exciting cause of diar- 
hora, a8 well as that which arises from the presence of 


worms in the alimentary canal. Diarrhea is often 
symptomatic of come other disease : of these, one of 
the most violent is the colliquative discharge from 
the bowels which occurs in the latter stages of hec- 
fic fever. It is also a frequent attendant or sequel of 
the affections of the liver that come on after w resl. 
dence in hot climates, and is then found to be one of 
the most eable symptoms of these diseases, 
In its simple form, diarrhora is not difficult of cure, 
and, perhaps, in a great majority of cases, would be 
relieved by the mere efforts of nature. ‘The proxi. 
rate cause of diarrhees appears to be an increase of 
the peristaltic motion of the intestines, which ma} 
depend either upon a stimulating substance 
to them, or upon an sensbility 
Bart, rendering it more enly acted by, the ond 
nary stimull, ~In casea.of the fret description, which 
constitute a great majority of those thiat fall under 
our obeervaticn, the mort sfectuel remedies 55 mld 
purgatives, given in 3, and frequently re- 
a "Bog with the p tives ‘quantities 
Sfimild diluents will be fiunf serviceable; and the 
food should be of the least stimulating kind, and 
be composed as much as possible of liquids. "The 
choice of the purgatives will depend upon the state 
of the stomach, and various other circumstances : 
neutral salts, castor oi, rhubarb and magnesia, are, 
perhaps, among those that are the most generally 
Applicable: the last will be especially proper when 
we have reason to suspect an acid sate of the all 
mentary canal. After the doe exhibition of purge 
tives, we shall generally find the complaint to’ 
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DICTIONARY —DIDEROT. 
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DIDYMEUS—VAN DIRMEN'S LAND. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 





‘sixty-five pounds a 
to Sydney" Tile of France, Cape of Good Hope, and 


requiring a warm . 
‘The island is divided inta two counties, Bucking- 
ham and Cornwall, both of nearly similar extent, the 
‘the northern, and the latter the 


former oocup: 
southern part 





4 oa 


and by the sean the east. The whole dis- 
trict, including the island of Bruny, which lies off the 
mouth of the Fluon river, and forms part of it, com 


prises 400 square miles, or about 25,000 acres. ‘The 
country in this district, however, isin general so hilly, 
that very little of it is under tillage. Hobart Town 
is built on the left bank of the river Derwent, at the 
head of a beautiful cove or bay, distant about twenty 
miles from its junction with the'sea. It is pleasantly 
situated on gently rising which, gradually 
retiring, terminates ultimately th hills of considerable 
height, covered with wood. ‘These, again, are over- 
ooked by one of still greater altide, called mount 
Wellington, which rises to the height of 4000 feet 
ubove the level of the sea. Hobart Town is thus 
placed between pict hills on the one hand, and 
'& beautiful bay or arm of the sea on the other ; for, 
though the Derwent be here called a river, it ean be 
so called only in a very extended sense, the water 
Ddeing still salt, and of considerable width. ‘The town 
covers somewhat more than a square mile of ground ; 
the houses are constructed mostly of wood, though 
many of them are of brick and freestone. The streets 
are regularly laid out, and those of them that have 
‘been completed are ised, and on 


Satins ta a ely since this remote spot 


uses in general’ standing apart 
each having a small plot of ground, from a quarter 
to half an acre in extent, attached to it. 
of its public buildings are of such a descripti 
‘would, even in this country, be considered hand- 
some.’ Here are breweries, tanneries, dislilleries, four 
mills, two or three banks, hospitals, churches, schools 
charitable and stipendiary, inns, taverns, hotels, and 
everything which bespeaks a thriving, bustling, in- 
dustrius, and civilised community. "A, magasine 
monthly, and two or three newspapers weekly, are 
bere published, besides a yearly thmanne, and an 
ial gazette.” The total number of inhabitants is 
estimated, including the immediate suburbs, the pri 
soners, and the military, at from 7000 to 8000. 
‘New Norfolk District les immediately behind the 
former,and is entirely inland, no part of it approach. 
ing the sen ; its extent, from east to west, 
1" 








about | 
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fifty miles, and from north to south about thirty—thus 
comprising 1500 square miles, or 960,000 acres. 
‘This district is in general much more fertile than 
that of Hobart ‘Town. But its total population 
only amounts to 1200; and of these, 450 are cou 
viets. It bas a little town called New Norfolk, 
twenty-two miles distant from Hobart Town. 

Richmond District extends on the sea coast, from 
Prosser’s river to Tasman’s peninsula, and is ex 
tremely rocky, mountainous, and barren. Ou the 
side next the Derwent, however, which bounds it on 
the south, though still hilly, there are a number of 
beautiful ‘and fertile valleys. In this district there 
are two towns or villages, Richmond and Serrel ; 
the first fourteen, and the second twenty-two miles 
distant from Hotert Town. ‘The whole population 
of Richmond district amounts to 2800 ; of these 1100 
are convicts, 

Oatlands District is separated from the sea by 
part of the Oyster Bay district, and bounded interi- 
orly, or on the west, by the district of Clyde, and on 
the north by that of Campbelltown, It is compara- 
tively of small extent, being only about thirty miles 
square, but is extremely fertile. Tt is besides advan- 
tageously situated, occupying a central position be- 
tween Hobart Town and Launceston. ‘The town of 
Oatlands, situated fifty-one miles distant from Hobart 
‘Town, contains a military barracks, » jail, an ina, 
and several extensive stores. The population of this 
district amounts to 930 sonls; of these 480 are 
convicts, 

District is bounded on the south by New 
Norfolk, by Campbelltown on the west, Norfolk 
plains on the north, and terminates in’ unsettled 
tracts in the west. It comprises about 1700 square 
miles, or 1,088,000 acres. ‘This district is in general 
hilly but fords excellent and extensive pasumge. 








of transporting agricu 

from want of good roads, has tended to keep it al: 
most exclusively a pastoral district. It, ho 
ever, has the advantage of several districts, in the col- 
ony, in the essential article of water, no less than five 
different rivers running. its Gounds ; these are 
the Dee, Ouse, Shannon, Clyde, and Jordan. The 
principal township in the district is Bothwell, distant 
forty-five miles from Hobart Town: there is an ex- 
cellent inn here, a court-house, church, and a consi- 
derable number of respectable private houses. ‘The 
total po of the district amounted, in 
760; of these 400 were convicts. 









beautiful bay situated within its limits, and which af- 
fords excellent anchorage for ships. It is about the 
same extent with that of Oatlands, comprising 900 
It 


‘are no towns nor villages 

Cam; District lies between Oyster Boy 
district on the east, and Norfolk Plains on the west, 
and comprises about 1260 square miles, or 805,000 
acres, This is one of the finest districts in the whole 
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DIES IRA—DIETETICS. 


season. It is one of the most direct routes to Paris 
tl and bon forming part ofthe Parade Case 

i i jing part Pays de Caux. 
‘The number of inhabitants is about 20,000, who are 
chiefly dey on the commerce of the 

DIES IR ; the first words of a Latin hymn, de- 

scribing the final judgment of the world. It is as. 
cribed to Thomas de Carlano. a Minorite, who lived 
in the thirteenth century. It is a beautiful poem, 
belonging to those early Christian songs, which com- 
bine the smoothness of rhyme with the gravity of 
Latin verse. This powerful poem makes of 
the requiem (the mass for the souls of the dead) ; and 
it i one of the highest and mast dificult tasks forthe 
‘composer to compose music adapted to the a 
solemnity of the Eulject ‘Whoever has heard Mo- 
tart’s Tuba mirum spargens sonum, without being 
reminded of the trump which shall echo through the 
tombs on the judgment-day ?. Goethe has happy in- 
troduced a few stansas of this in his Faust, 
As this hymn constitutes the chief part ofthe requiem, 
and is, at the same time, a fine example of a whole 
class of Tittle known in this Protestant coun- 
try, we here quote it at length. 
ire, dies tia 
exclu io frill, 
Testa Davia cum Sibi, 











‘Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuscta n 
‘Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcura regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum, 








Jodex ergo cum sedebit 
Juidquid latet apparebit, 

Nil igultum remanebit, 

Quid sum miser tune dicturus 
(Quem petronum rogetaran, 

Re 





justus sit securue? 


treme 








Kedemist! crucem passuey 
‘Tantus Tabor non alt ca 


Ingemisco tanquam rous, 
Calpe rubet vultusmeus? 
‘Supplicanti parce, Deus. 


nig 
Ne porenni cremer igne. 
Inter oves locom presta, 
Et ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens ia parta dextes, 











Jesu, Domine, dona eis requiem, Amen, 


DIET, Genmay. See Germany and German Con- 
feleracy. 
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DIET OF HUNGARY. Sce Hungary. 

DIET OF POLAND. ‘See Poland. 

DIET DRINK ; analterative decoction employed 
daily in considerable quantities, at least from a pint 
toaquart. The decoction of sarsaparilla and meso. 
reon, the Lisbon diet drink, is the most common and 
most useful, 

DIETALIA ACTA ; the records of the Hunj 
rian diet, written in Latin, in which language 
discussions of the diet take ‘place. ‘The ions 
are not public, and the records are only given to 
members of the diet, and a few other persons through 
them. 

DIETETICS, in medical writings ; is the due 
classification of food, as respects the treatment and 
prevention of diseases. On a general survey of the 


several nations of the globe, it has been observed 
that mankind enjoy health and strength when nour. 
ished upon the most opposite kinds of food : provided 


no great excess be committed in its quantity ; and, 
also, that its quality be properly Suited to the heat of 
the climate. “Hence the natives of Hindostan, who 
feed entirely upon rice, and milk, and vegetables, are 
equally yy with the Esquimaux, anc {Laplanders, 
tid other snvages ofthe froven regions ofthe globe, 
‘hose food consists entirely in i 
and fishes : and since Providence has ordained that 
fruit and vegetables should abound 

denied them to the sterile rocks around 


‘as well as by our own experience, that cooling fruits 
and vegetabl 


Figours of winter. The natives therefore, of 
temperate regions, are enabled to indulge ina greater 
ariety of food, bath animal and vegetable, and are; 
in consequence, endowed with greater bodily m 
mental powers, and the enjoyment of a longer period 
of life." For few Hindoos or Laplanders ever attain 
the age of forty years, while many of the inhabitants 
of Europe and America live uy of a century. 
In a state of health, then, it is clear that we need . 
not draw many hair-breadth distinctions as to the 
superior salubrity of the several sorts of diet. Our 
care should be to attend more to the quan- 
tity than the quality of our food ; for upon that hinges 
the enjoyment of our health and spirits, It was the 
opinion of the late Dr Fothergill, that more persous: 
die in England from Aard eating than from hard 


The first physicians by debauch were made, 

Exooes bogan and seth sustaine the trade. 
‘There is no doubt that great moderation, both in eat- 
ing and drinking, is one of the surest means of pre~ 
serving health, as well as of assisting us to regain it 
wwhen lest, Early habits of self command, therefore, 
importante ta all whe weald enjoy good heal and 
importance to all who would enjoy 
long life, And those ‘Who fave been moat 
remarkable for either, have generally boen contented 
with two moderate meals a-day ; which are certainly 
guite suficient during a stato of helih, In this 
country, the breakfast generally consists of tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, with 6 certain proportion of bread 
‘and butter. ‘Those who indulge in feld sports, or use 
violent exercise, may with safety eat animal food, 
and eggs in addition, but with delicate di- 
gestive powers, or who lead a sedentary life, carmot 
with safety or comfort eat animal food constantly to 
breakinst. Buttered toast, too, is very often perai- 
clousto females with weak stomachs andi frequent 
ly the cause of giddiness, indigestion, and sick 
aches. Where tea disagrees, an infusion of the 
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DIOMEDES—DIONZA MUSCIPULA. 


aul corruption, attacking them with satire and irony. 
"The people, and even the higher classes, beard him 
with pleasure, and tried their wit upon him. When 
he made them feel his superiority, they often had re- 
course to abuse, by which, however, he was little 
moved. He rebuked them for expressions and ac 
tions which violated decency and modesty, and there- 
fore it is not credible that he was guilty of the exces- 
ses with which his enemies have reproached him. 
His rudeneas offended the laws of good-breeding ra- 
ther than the principles of morality. Many anec- 
dotes, however, related of this si , are 
mere fictions. On a voyage to the island of gina, 
he fell into the hands of pirates, who sold him as a 
slave to the Corinthian Xenindes in Crete. ‘The lat- 
ter emancipated him, and intrusted him with the edu- 
cation of his children. He attended to the duties of 
his new employment with the greatest care, com- 
monly living in summer at Corinth, and in winter at 
Athens, It was at the former place that Alexander 
found him on the road-side, basking in the sun, and, 
astonished at the indifference with which the ragged 
beggar regarded him, entered into conversation with 
him, and finally gave him permission to ask for a 
boon. “I ask nothing,” answered the philosopher, 
«ut that thou woulst. get out of my sunshine.” 
Surprised at this proof of content, the king is said to 
have exclaimed, “ Were I not Alexander, t would be 
Diogenes.” At another time he was carrying o lan- 
tern through the streets of Athens, in the daytime : 
on being usked what he was looking for, he answered, 
ie Seeking 2 man.” Rbloing be ea fx mary 
jpartans, the greatest capacity for becoming 
menas he wished, he said, Men I have found no- 
where ; but children, at least, I have seen at Lace. 
demon.” Being asked, “ What is the most dangerous 
animal ?” his answer was, “* Among wild the 
slanderer ; among tame, the flatterer.” He died 324 
B.C., at a great age. When he“felt death approach- 
ing, he seated himself on the road leading to Olympia, 
where he died with philosophical calmness, in the 
presence of great number of people, who were col. 
around him, 


genes of Apollonia. i 
ment of all things. He lived at Athens, in the fifth 
century B.C. 


DIOMEDES ; 1. a king of the Bistones, 
his horses on human fiesh, and used to 
‘strangers, who entered his territory, to 
to be devoured. He was killed by Hercules, who 
carried off the horses. 
oc pe of te beroes atthe siege of Tr 

Tydeus Deiphyle, 1B .Fg08. 
early lost his father, who was slain before Thebes, 
took part in the ‘second expedition to Thebes, 
and became one of the suitors . 
‘was carried off, the Grecian chiefs resolved on an expe- 
dition to Troy, to avenge this against Greece, 
and Diomedes engaged in the expedition, at the head 
ofthe Argives, Tyrinthians, and several other nations. 
iis daring courage rendered him one of the most dis- 
tinguished heroes, and, secording to the testimony of 
Nestor, superior to all his contemporaries. Protected 
by Pallas, he not only encountered the most valiant 
of the enemies, many of whom he killed, but even 
ventured to attack the immortals, When Venus has- 
topo to he recenof x oe inne, vom be a 
on int wutting to death, he w« 1e 
dessin her hand with his spear” and would have torn 
Eneas from her arms but for the interference of| 
Apollo. He thrice assailed even Apollo himself, 
nor did he desist till terrified by the threats of the 
god. Animated by Pallas, he then turned his arms 
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against Mars, wounded him in his belly, and com 
led him to’ return to Olympus. He was equally 
Sistinguished in the council. “He boldly opposed the 
proposal of Agamemnon to leave the plains of Troy 
‘without having gained the object of the expeition, 
and prevailed; he even adhered to his opinion, after 
‘Achilles had rejected the proffered reconciliation. By 
carrying off the horses of Rheesus from the enemies? 
tents, he fulfilled one of the conditions on which alone 
Troy could be conquered. With Ulysses, he removed 
Philoctetes, who had the arrows of Hercules, from 
Lemnos, which was another condition of the fall of 
Troy. Finally, he was one of the heroes who were 
concealed in the wooden horse, by whom the caj~ 
ture of Troy was at length accomplished. ‘Though 
he reached home in safety, the vengeance of Venus 
awaited him. During his absence, less had 
inspired his wife, 2giale, with a criminal passion for 
Cometes ; and Diomedes, on his arrival, was compel- 
led to leave Argos, and promise never to return under 
of death.” Accompanied by his most faithful 
iends, he set sail for Italy. Of his residence there, 
the accounts are contradictory and fabulous: some 
say that he died there ata greatage ; others, that he 
was slain by king Daunus ; others, that he suddenly 
disappeared:on the islands that have been called after 
iatoe, After his death, he was worshipped as a 
mi-god. 
DION of Syracuse, who acquired immortal glory 
in the history ofthat state, lived in the times of the 





two kings who bore the name of He 
was related to them, and long exe tin. 
fluence over them. ” He attempted to reform the 


tyrannical disposition of the younger Dionysius 
the precepts of philosophy, but his enemies mcceeded 


in rendering him sus by the king, and in ef- 
fecting his aisha Dios went ae to Greece, 
where the beguty of his person, and, still more, the 


excellent qualities of his mind and heart, gained him 
so many friends, that he resolved to employ force to 
deliver his country from a prince who had closed his 
fears to remonstrances. With this desi 





he eme 
barked with 800 valiant warriors, in Sicily, 
fand, hearing that Dionysius had Set outa few day 
before for Italy, hastened to Syracuse, and entered 


the city amidst the acclamations of the people. 
After some ineffectual attempts to recover his autho- 
rity, Dionysius was at length obliged to abandon the 
crown, and fled, with his treasures, to Italy. Dion 
‘was also, soon after, obliged to leave the city, onac- 
count of the unjust suspicions of his fellow citisens, 
‘New troubles having broken out in Syracuse, he 
was recalled, and was about to restore the repub- 
lican government, when he was assassinated by his 
treacherous friend, Calippus of Athens, 354 B. C. 
Thus a man co sentiments 

courage, and infexible He was the inti- 
tuate fcad of Plato, fits fo has beea writien by 
Plutarch, and Corn. Xepos. 

DIONEA MUSCIPULA (Venus's fly-trap) is a 
remarkable plant, inhabiting the basin of Cape Feur 
river, in North Corie he laren ae L,, 
spreading upon the ground, and terminal an 
crbiculat appeindoge, composed of two hemispherical 
lobes, which are fringed with hairs: when the inside 
of this ay is touched, the lobes close sud- 
denly, and thus imprison flies and other small insects. 
‘These, having no outlet, must necessarily perish, un- 
less de ‘by tearing the leaf. It is not until the 
insect is dead, and, of course, no longer affects the 
parts of the leaf by its motions, that the leaf opens, 
and lets the body of the animal fall. ‘The insects 
seem to be allured by a sweet moisture on the sur- 
face of the leaf, In Europe the seed of this plant 
huns not been brought to ripen. ‘The stem is eight or 











DIONYSIUS—DIORAMA. 


Christianity by the apostle Paul, about the middle of 
the first century, and first bishop at Athens, where 
he suffered martyrdom, is remarkable for the Greek 
‘works which have been ascribed to him, and for be- 
ing considered the patron saint of France. ‘These 
writings, composed in an obscure style, and hardly 
intelligible on account of their mysticism, are, Of. 
the heavenly Hierarchy, Of the Names of God, Of 
the ecclesiastical Hierarchy, and Of the mystic Theo- 
logy, with a number of letters, which, by their style, 
cotitents, and historical allusions, betray an author 
who could not have lived before ‘the middle of the 
fourth centary. ‘They appeared, in a very equivocal 
‘manner, as the works of Dionysius, 28 late as the 
sixth century. Fantastic descriptions of the Deity, 
and of the orders of angels and spirits, bor- 
rowed from. the New Platonic philosophy ; brilliant 
representations of the Catholic ceremonies ; exalta- 
tions of the hierarchy ; praises of the monastic life, 
and mystic interpretations of the doctrines of the 
church, gave them such charms, that the absurdities 
in which they abound did not prevent the ignorant 
clergy of the seventh century from reading them with 
delight, and finding in them the clearest proofs of the 
apostolic origin of many ecclesiastical observances 
und institutions, which are of a much later date ; for 
they had no doubt of their genuineness. In France, 
where a certain Dionysius established the first Chris- 
tian community at Paris, in the third century, they 
were readily received in the ninth century ; and this 
Dionysius, without further inquiry, was taken for the 
Areopagite, because the origin of the Gallican church 
could thus be earried back to the frst century ; and 
France gained a patron who was a martyr and the 
immediate disciple of an apostle. ‘The monastic life, 
in the Western church, gained new support from 
these writings, which were frequently translated into 
Latin ; and mystic theology received its fist impulse 
from them. ‘The convent of St Denis, 
originally dedicated to the first apostle of Christianity 
at Paris, but is now consecrated to Dionysius the 














A ite, had a remarkable dispute with the con- 
vent of St Emmeran, at Ratisbon, in the eleventh 
century, possession of the getuine 


ing the 

bones ofthe saint Each maintained that it possessed 
his earthly remains, and each had its claims confirm 
ed by the infallible authority of the pope. In the 
fourteenth century, another church in Paris claimed 
the third head of the saint. ‘The writings attributed 
to Dionysius the Areo ‘are as spurious as the 
relics, ‘The pre author of them neither left 
such writings, nor ever taught in France, as was 
Segond all doubt by the French cites Daille, Sir 
tiond, and Launoi, in the seventeenth century. 

DIONYSIUS the Little (60 called on account of 
his short stature); a Scythian monk, who was abbot 
ofa ‘at Rome in the beginning of the sixth 
century, and died about the year 545, celebrated as 
the author of the computation of time from the Chris- 
tian era, He calculated an Easter cycle in 526, and 
fixed the birth of Christ, agreeably to the most cer- 
tain data, in the year 753 after the foundation of 
Rome. ‘The computation of time from the birth of 
Christ thus established, and now universal among 
Christians, was not publicly used until the eighth cen- 
tury. His collection of ecclesiastical laws, vis. the 
(s0 called) Apostolical canons, decrees of councils 
favourable to the pretensions of the Roman bishops, 
and official letters written by the Roman bishops 
since the fourth century, which were called Decretals, 
had a more rapid success. The placing of the latter 
by the side of the decrees of councils, and thus at- 
tributing to them equal authority, was so fatteri 
tothe pride of the Roman bishops, and the letters 
their predecessors afforded 20 favourable an oppor. 
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tunity for renewing their ancient pretensions, that the 
collection soon obtained the authority of an acknow- 
edged souree of canon law. Dionysius was, as his 
friend Cassiodorus says of him, a good Latin ‘writer, 
and well acquainted with the Greek language, fram 
which he translated much. Nothing more is known 
of him, except that he favoured the superstition of 
the Theopaschites. 

DIOPTRICS ; the science which treats of the re- 
fraction of the rays of light, or the laws of vision when 
the rays, before reaching the eye, pass through dif- 
ferent refating sean fr insans, from the air 

1 sses of a tel jioptrics, conse- 
quently, is a branch of optics, i. e. the science of 
vision in ‘It demonstrates the different direc- 
tions in which the rays move, according as they are 
Uroken on plane or curved surfaces. ‘The principles 
deduced from these observations determine the nature 
of the various lenses, explain the manner in which 
the light is refracted in the human eye, teach the 
manner of seeing. lenses, and the composition 
Uther, consegtentl the then of telescopes, mag. 
niffing glasses, 8. ‘The ancients were not nencainied 
wit this science. Natural science, in modern times, 
has been greatly indebted to it. By its aid, or 
rather by the aid of the glasses which it has taught 
how to construct, the human eye has been enabled to 
reach objects previously unknown, Kepler, Snellius 
of Leyden, Descartes, Newton, &c. not only extended 
this science, but founded a great part of their dis. 
coveries on it. In modern times. the science of diop- 
trics has been very much enriched by the important 
invention of the achromatic telescope commonly at- 
tributed to Mr Dollond, but which, in fact, was the 
invention of Mr Hall, of Boex, ng was proven to the 
satisfaction of a jury. ‘imperfection of B= 
lish law of pateat was clearly exhibited in this case, 
as Mr Dolland’s claim was sustained from his being 
the first who sold an achromatic telescope. See 
Achromatic, Refraction of Light, Te ,, Lenses. 

DIORAMA. Under this title a novel and a very 
beautiful mode of depicting landscape scenery bas 
been, within these few years, exhibited in Paris and 
London, It appears to be an improvement on an 
invention of the late M. De Loutherbourg, who 
made a similar exhibition about forty years ago, 
which was then much admired and styled ido 
physikon. M. De Loutherbourg’s pictures, however, 
were only shown by lamp light, whereas in this 
new method, the exhibition takes ‘place by daylight 
only, ‘The advantage which this mode of represent- 
ing the face of nature, over any other yet 
invented, is, that it causes the light to play at will 
all over the picture, so that the can hardly 
help imagining himself placed on the very spot, 
when he perceives the rays of the sun now lightin 
up one range of mountains, now another, and behole 
them peeping out, from behind masses of clouds, 
whi ly become overcast as if with rain, 
then the lowering effect giving way in its tum to 
bright  sleans of sunshino-which enlighten the foe. 
soms of the distant lakes, glitter upon the purling 
brooks, and then die roy Cokie the darker skins 
of the surrounding woods and thickets. 

All this is produced by a ode of wniting trant- 
parent painting to the jue method, and caus- 
ing the daylight to fall upon the picture, both from 
before and behind. At the same time, while by means 

‘coloured transparent blinds, suspended both above 
and behind the picture, and which are put in motion 
by means of machinery the rays of light can be 
intercepted and made to fall at pl in 

















‘graduated tints upon every part of the picture in suc. 
cession. To this more clearly we have 
annexed the following engraving. 
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Figure 1. 8 sectional elevation of the | skylight in the roof of the picture room, for the ray 
ballding which Includes two pictures, A shows 8 flight wo fal downords bu the aura of Ue pies 
saloon, to receive the spectators, with benches fr |tare the panes of this windom likewise are of 
seats, &c., the walls of which are elegantly decorated | ground glass, and it is also furnished with a sort of 
with’drapery and painted devices, resembling the t coloured blinds, some of which are shown 
inside of a marquee ; while the ceiling, which is|at FF. These move upon hinged joints, fixed to 

raised, is oramented with a transparent | heir uppermost ends wo as to be capable of moving 

through which is admitted a very {into the position indicated by the dotied lines, there- 

light from a skyl . by permitting the rays of light to fall without ob. 

do Begres of exienoion as shown in the dagram, they Intercept e port 

ex as , a 

attached to its bottom ai of ie gh a whe cay cenly oy ty 

{are suspended by means of cards be made to close up the window entirely, and there- 

‘tmall pulleys, fixed to. stationary rail, not shown in | by cause all the rays of light to pass through the 

ingram. een the back of coloured shades before reaching tbe picture, and 

the window, D (the panes of which, are of thus produce a great variety of shades, and tints, and 
glass) are hung sev transparent blinds, | combinations, over the face of the picture. 

Erranged on fines in such a manner as to be mov-| The coloured blinds are moved by cords, or lines, 

near 


artist, and the nature of the picture. shows large | which moves upon a centre or fulcrum at 4. This 
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DIPLOMACY—DIPLOMATICS. 


of his coiintry, on the of law and reason ; to 
fitg, information to the, minster, fom whom he 
Ids his instructions, and to enable his government 


to profit by the intelligence he imparts, not only in 
the management of its ‘concerns, bat likewise 
of its internal resources. For the accomplishment 
Of daties so great and so various, no school can be 
established, or particular study traced. Humani 
nihil a me alienum puto, must be the device of the 
modem diplomatist ; and much application, much 

fortune, many favourable opportunities, and a 
long experience, are necessary to enable him to per- 
form well the duties of his office. 

‘At the earliest period of the French monarchy, a 
number of persons were joined together in an em- 
basey. Recently, a diplomatic mission has commonly 
Gtunglsbod talents ested by obs or sera sere 

sti ts, assis yy oe or several secre- 
taries. In the United States of America di 


‘or embassies composed of several in-| tJ 


dividuals, will probably in use as long as 
their present political system subsista—The diplo- 
macy of each siate is under the direction of a minister, 
who generally administers at the same time some 
other of the public service. In Spain, the 
Secretario de Estado y det Universal, or 
minister of foreign relations, has also the direction 
‘of post offices, public roads, academies, and some 
other inferior branches of government. In some 





regulated in Europe in the 
above order, by the congress assembled at Vienna in 
1814; and many 
from questions of 


emperor Theodosius the Younger to At 
year 449. "The ecopunt here fiven of cour cere. 
‘monies, international x 


saPLULERET 
Hy Fiyree 
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ve 
to have ‘equally haractenaed 
fourteen centuries since.* 


© The expenses of 
various states, are, of course, 
a, itis 








among | general 





er | 
tee, | mnansion at Paris for their embassy. 
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We recommend the following works as useful ma- 
uals for the study of diplomacy : Traité de Droit 
politique et de Diplomatic, by Battus, Paris, 1821; 
‘Manuel Diplomatigue de’ Charles Martens,’ 1822 ; 
Cours di ,, 3vols., par le Baron de Martens, 
1801 ; Précis du Droit des Gens modernes de ? Ew: 
rope, par le Baron de Martens, 1821 ; Heeren, Ma~ 
uel’ de U'Histoire du Systeme Politique de 1 Europe, 


1822, abrége de I'Histoire des Traités de Paix entre 

Jes Puissances de Europe depuis ta Pais de West- 

phatie par Koch, 4 vols. See also Diplomacy of the 
United States, by Theodore Li 


. jun., second 
ic’ Corres} 
Jae 





ner of writing, 
external forms, as well as their style, differed 
tion, and the 


on the thin leaves of papyrus, oF bib/um Figypti 
i fh used 


purple colouring substance, 
silver, were used instead of the black liqui 

Till the year 602, Latin seems to have been the 

official throughout the Roman 

empire. After that epoch, the Greek became its 

substitute in the East, and’ was still in use in the 


Kingdom of Naples and Sil, during the eleventh 
‘owelfth centuries, 


hey are by far 00 
the counery; whilet the 
‘America receive salary in moet cases antirely inadequate 
iGtksirexpeanee "A musakon idee of Sgaty om Ge pert 
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Tn 1830, £420,538 
Laz, “araen0 
Jem, 400,117 
loo; 266,004 
1635, 418,037 
‘The expenses of the missions to the new American states 
were, 
In 1823, £5,177 | In tee, £30.430 
i308 | ims, “30.732 
7900 | 1829, 20,503 
838, 66,108 
‘The British amabassador at Paris receives £12.000+ 
Petersborg, 13,900 
13/000 
aM 13,100 
the Hague, 13,000 
‘The expenditares of the United States of America for the 
diplomatic departmen:,. in 1827, were 650,211 slollars, or 


£haa7, 
+ Besides thie, the British government, bought a eplendid 
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DIS—DISMAL SWAMP. 


‘party really taxed is the one who pays the tax to the 
OT one thes) > of Plato ( 

DIS; lomans, a name of Pluto (q. v.) 
and Helles. 

DISCOR! A discord is a dissonant or inharmo- 
rious combination of sounds, so called in opposition 
to the concord, the effects of which the discord is cal- 
culated to relieve and sweeten. Among various other 
dlisconis, are those formed by the union of the éfth 
‘with the sixth, the fourth with the fifth, the seventh 
with the eighth, and the third with the ninth and 
seventh, all which require to be introduced by certain 
preparatives, and to be succeeded by concords to 
which they have some relation. 

DISCOUNT, or REBATE, is on allowance made 
‘ona bill, or any other debt not yet become due, in 
consideration of present payment. Bankers, mer- 
chants, &c.,allow for discount a sum equal to the in- 
terest of the bill for the time before it due, 
which, however, is not just; for, as the true value of 
the discount is equal to the difference between the 
debt and its present worth, itis equal only to the in- 
terest of that present wort, ites! of tte interest on 
the whole debt. And, therefore, the rule for findi 
the true discount is this: As the amount of £1 
intrest forthe given rate and time is tothe given 
sum or debt, so is the interest of £1 for the given 
rate and time to the discount of the debt. ‘Thus, if 
the interest or discount of money were five per cent. 
then the allowance on a bill ot £100 would be found 


thus . 

DISCUS, DISC, or DISK ; among 
Romans,a quoit of stone or metal, convex on both its 
‘sides, perforated in the middle, and fastened to the 
hand by strings. ‘Throwing the discus 



























was one of the gymnastic exercises ; and in the 
Olympic and other games, it was considered a great 
honour to conquer in the contest. Perseus is said to 
have invented this instrument, and Apollo killed his 
favourite, Hyacinth, with it. In some places, the 
plate which contains the host during the act of con- 
‘secration, is called disk. 

Disk, in astronomy, means the face of the sun and 
moon, as they appear to observers on the earth. 

DISEASES, Heaepirany, The influence of the 

" 
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parents on the organization of the child {s 90 great, 
that even the inifvidual peculiarities which distin- 
guish one man from another are, in part at least, 
transmitted to his children ; hence the similarity, in 
| ected looks, of the child to its parents, The 
il organs, too, as well as the external form, 
have the same resemblance ; so that the liar 
constitution, the greater or Jess activity and devel- 
‘opment ofthese organs, are found to pass from parent 
wochild. Now, as it is the particular state of the 
‘several organs and functions, in whic ‘very great 
part of diseases have their foundation, it follows that 
these diseases may be inherited and, in fact, it has 
been observed, that the son is not unfrequently at 
tacked by a disease at the same period of life in 
which his father was. These diseases are called 
hereditary ; but it is only the predisposition to them 
that is, properly speaking inherited. Hence the 
actual development of hereditary diseases requires 
certain co-operating circumstances. Constitutional 
diseases are very often not hereditary, but depend on 
circumstances which affect the fetus during pres 
nancy. ‘The father has no influence on the ong, 
beyond the.act of generation ; the mother operates 
upon it during pregnancy, and it is possible that 
hereby occasion may be given to hereditary diseases. 
pore dee ehh om eye 
litary, are 7 ling (especially at 
and hemorrhoids, consumption, ‘gout, the eltok 
‘stone, scirrhus and cancer, disorders the mind 
and iri, ‘iac_affections, 
apoplexy, ¢] organic ‘particular 
Eitatty dat they are profuced and appear as 
liarity, that they are ‘and appear as com 
stitutional diseases, more from the action of internal 
than of external, of predisposing than of occasional 
causes. “Such diseases are much more difficult to 
reach and to cure than those which originate in 
accidental external causes. Hence it is especially 
Necessary to prevent in season their and 
development. The means of doing this are the fo 
lowing : 1. Whoever has a hereditary Predisposition 
to any disease, should not marry one who has the 
‘same constitution, For this reason, marriages be- 
tween near relations are not advisable, as tending to 
perpetuate such hereditary diseases. "This, too, 
soe tte reason why attachments are , 4 
yeen persons of opposite constitution 
different temperament. 2. We ought to order all 
the circumstances, in which the child grows up, in 
such a way, that the inherited predisposition may 
not only not be favoured, but counteracted. 3. The 
accidental occasions which favour the of the 
disease should be avoided, especially at the time of 
life in which the father was attacked by it. The 
medical treatment of hereditary diseases is not es- 
sentially different from that which is requisite in the 
same diseases, arising under different circumstances. 
DISHING WHEELS. Wheels should be exactly 
cylindrical, if roads were, in all cases, level and 
smooth ; but since the unequal surface of most roads 
juent and sudden chan; ef 


exposes carriages to freqt 
1 little conical, or, as it is commonly called, dishing, 




















ion, it is found advantageous to make the w' 


so that the spokes may all diverge with their extrem- 
ities from the carriage. 

DISMAL SWAMP; 5 tract of marshy 
land, in America, 


inning a little south of Nor- 
I in Virgina, ard extending. ino: Non Co. 
rolina, containing '150,000 acres : thirty miles long, 
from north to south, and ten broad.. This tract is 
eutirely covered with trees, some of which grow toa 
very large size ; and between them the bensterood 
springs up so thick, that many parts are utterly im- 
pervious, In the midst of the swamp isa lake, called 
oe 
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Der of | ‘the things, 
DITHYRAMBUS ; 31 


he was to have been 

ther Semele, and the second 

his father, Jupiter ; oF because several mothers 
been ascrit to him. 


travagance which could please the intoxicated del, 
the dithyrambus employed in his worship naturally 
Ibeeathed the same ‘The character of the 


In public games, it was fret made use of by Lasos of 
Hermione. The expression dithyrambic pocm de- 
notes, also, every lyric poem, filled with a wild and 
impetuous enthusiasm, as is the case with many odes 
of Pindar. 

DITTERS VON DITTERSDORF, Caanuzs, 
bom at, Vienna, n 1790, i partials detoguiched 
in comic compositions, erhaps unrivalled, in 
this branch of music, among the German composers. 
Several of bis operas are’ represented with great 





laa, even tn tay. ‘The emperor of Germany | so general 
Fibed him to the reak of lity. He died in need not suppose divination to havelsl® 
1799, or in fraud: the: ition of mem to deceive! 
DITTO (usually written do.) signiées the a/ore-| selves, Cer 
‘mentioned, and is a corruption of the Italian detéo, 

from the Latin dictum, the said. 

DIVAN; 1. with the Turks, the highest council 
of state; Turkish ministry. ‘(See Em 


ire.) Every pacha has also a divan. 
Pee a Turkey a kid of 
from the floor, which ia found 


», ised about a foot 
‘all the halls of the 





DITHYRAMBUS—DIVINATION. 
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inarithmetic, is that number which 6 


be di 
DIVINATION (from the Latin 
foreseeing or predicting of future 





‘above, to warn or to alarm, and di 
ticular individuals to lift the weil of faaeey ba 
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DIVISIBILITY. 


wire a breadth of more than three 
inches, and are ee extensied Kam Levee. Thies 
in quartered, between 
of a kin, stretched out, by the 
vperation of a lighter hammer, to the breadth of five 
inches, ‘The same process is repeated, sometimes 
amore than once, by a succession of lighter hammers ; 
0 that 376 grains of gold are thus finally extended 
into 2000 leaves of laches square, making in all 
eighty books, containing each twenty-five leaves. 
‘he meal coeequt, reduce 1 the one 


mer, till they 


of the 282,000th ‘an inch, and every leaf 
weighs rather less than the 5th part of a grain. Sil 
ver is likewise capable of being lami but will 


scarcely bear an extension abute half that of gold, or 
the 150,000th part of an inch thick. Copper andtin 
lave still inferior of ductility, and cannot, 
perhaps, be beat thinner than the 20,000th part, of 
aan inch,’ ‘These form what is called Dutch leaf. 

In the gilding of buttons, fve grains of gold, which 
is applied as an amalgam with mercury, is allowed 
to each gross ; so that the coating left must amount 
to the 110,000th part of an inch in thickness. If a 
piece of ivory or white satin be immersed in a nitro- 
Inuriate solution of gold, and then plunged into a jar 
of hydrogen gs, it will become covered with a sur 


face of gold hardly ex in thickness the 
10,000,000th part of an inch,” The gilt wire used 
in embroidery is formed ing gold over a 


surface of silver. A silver rod, about two feet long 
and an inch and a half in diameter, and therefore 
weighing nearly twenty is richly coated with 
about 800 grains of |. In England, the 
lowest proportion allowed is 100 grains of gold to 
a of silver. ‘This gilt rod is then ‘drawn 
through a series of diminishing holes, till it has 
stretched to the vast length of #40 miles, when the 
gold has, consequently, become 800 times, 
each grain covering a surface of 9600 square inches. 
‘This wire being now flattened, the golden film suffers 
a further extension, and has its thickness reduced to 
Une four oF ive millionth part ofan inch, 7a 

it n asserted, that wires of can 
bbe drawn of only the 4000 part of an inch. in 
diameter. But Dr W. H. rclienan, By aa ious: 
process bas lately advanced much aking 
18 short cylinder of silver, about the third part of an 


inch in diameter, he drilled a fine bole its 
axis, and inserted a wire of platinum, only the 100th 
part of an inch thick. This silver mould was now 
drawn through the successive holes of a steel plate, 
‘to mear the 1500th part 

ly, the internal wire, being 

ion, was reduced to 

part of an inch. 


yped in warm nitric 





30,000th part of an inch in diameter. 
of ie total Retire res that limit, was consi 
erable ; a platinum wire of the 18,000th part of an 
inch in diameter, supporting the weight of one grain 
and a third. 
‘Such excessive fineness is handly surpassed by the 
Slamentous productions of nature. Human hair 
varies in thickness, from the 250th to the 600th. 

ofan inch, The fibre of the coarsest wool is 

‘the 500th part of an inch in diameter. and that of the 
finest only the 1500th pert. ‘The silk line, as spun 
by the worm, is about the 600th part of an inch 
thick ; but a spider's line is, ‘six times finer, 
‘or only the 30,000th part of an inch in diameter ; in 
Sinmuch, that sfogie pound of this attenuated sub: 


Tho tenacity 








or | and attenuated 





plains of Arabia, that it is carried sometimes 300 
miles over the Mediterranean, by the sweeping si- 


rocen. Along the shores of that sea, the rocks are 
peopled by the pholas, a testaceous and edible worm, 
which, though very s : 


shrines. What an evanescent of the metal 
Shan be aba at cach succenlve contac! 

‘The solutions of certain saline bodies, ad of other 
coloured substances, exhibit a prodigious subdivision 
and dissemination of matter. A single grain ofthe 
sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, will communicate 
a fine asure tint to five gallons of water. In this case, 
the copper must be altenuated at least ten million 
times; yet each drop of the liquid may contain as 
many icles, distinguishable by our un- 
assisted vision, “A still minuter portion of cochineal, 
dissolved in deliquiate potash, will strike a bright 
purple colour through an equal mas of water 

‘Odours are capable of 8 much wider diffusion, A 
single grain of musk has been known to perfume a 
toe clea, during olla Baer 

it e, the air ‘apartment 

must have been renewed, and have become charged 

with fresh odour! At the lowest. computation, the 

musk had been subdivided into 320 quadrillions of 

particles, each of them capable of affecting the olfac- 

tory organs, The vast difusion of odorous efluvia 
ida, ex] 





may be conceived from the fact, that a lump of assa- 


‘seven weeks. 


pestilence conv 


stances, 
codfish, when it begins to has been computed 
to contain a billion of insects ; so that thou- 
sands of these living creatures could be lifted on the 
point of a needle, But the infusory animalcules dis- 
play, in their structure and functions, the most tran- 
scendent attenuation of matter. The vibrio wndulu, 





found in duck-weed, is computed to be ten thousand 
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DIVORCE—DOBBERAN. 


lodged abroad without reason, or frequented 
theatres and shows, her husband forbidding, or was 
axding and abetting in plots against the state, or dealt 
falsely, or offered blows. The wife had equivalent 
rights in this respect, for she could procure a divorce 
on similar charges against her husband. He could 
be married again immediately ; she, not within a 
year. 

‘The facility of divorce continued, without restric. 
tion, under the Roman emperors, notwithstanding the 
doctrine promulgated on the subject in the New Tes- 
tament ; but, as the modern nations of Europe 
emerged from the ruins of the Roman empire, they 
adopted the doctrine of the New Testament (Matt. 
xix.), ¢ what God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” Marriage, under the Roman church, 
instead of a civil contract, came to be considered & 
sacrament of the church, and subject to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and so it is, at this time, in Eng- 
land; and the canonists founded upon this text the 
doctrine of the unlawfulness of dissolving this con- 
tract, the dissolution of which they considered to be 
a violation of 8 sacred institution, If parties were 
‘once legally married, they could not be unmarried, 
though they might be separated. | But, hough mar- 
Hage was thus held to be a sacrament, still the cere- 
‘moty of union might pase between those who could 
not lawfully be joined in “holy ” wedlock, in which 
case the marriage might be annulled, or rather de- 
clared, by the competent tribunals, to have been null 
from the first. Divorces a vinculo are, accordingly, 
decreed by the ecclesiastical courts in’ England, for 
Prior contract, impotency, too near an affinity, oF 
consanguinity, and other causes, existing at the time 
of the marriage, but not for any subsequent cause. 
For any cause whatever, arising after the marriage, 
the ecclesiastical courts can only decree divorce @ 
mensa et thero, which does not leave either of the 
Parties at liberty to marry again. To obtain a divorce 
@ vinculo matrimonii, for any cause whatever, arising 
after the marriage of the parties, to whose union no 
egal impediment existed at the time of the marriage, 
the omnipotence, as itis called, of parliament, must 
be resorted to. A divorce in England, therefore, 
can only be got by act of parliament, a law made pro 
re nata, and is attended by very heavy expenses. 
‘On the other hand, the law of Scotland sanctions a 
divorce, without the interference of parliament. Mar- 
Tiage, here, is held to be only a civil contract, and 
may be dissolved by the civil law, leaving the parties 
at freedom to intermarry with others. Adultery, 
or wilful desertion, by the Scottish law, are 
fon which married’ persons ‘may apply for a divorce. 
‘The action of divorce is carried oa ‘before Une com 
missaries of Edinburgh, 

In the United States of America, marriage, though 
it may be celebrated before clergymen as well as 
Civil magistrates, Is considered to be a civil contract. 
The causes of divorce, and the facility or difficulty 
of obtaining it, are by no means the same in the se- 
veral states ; and the diversity in_ this respect is so 
grat, at instances have heretofore not been une- 
quent, of one parties removing into a nei 
Douring state, forthe express purpose of abut 
divorce a vinculo. ‘The more general causes of such 
a divorce are, former marriage, physical incapacity, 
or fraudulent’ contract, ing to the expression 
in the Counecticut law, to include these and other 
‘causes ; consanguinity ;’and the New York code par- 
ticularly enumerates idiocy and insanity, and the cir- 
cumstance of either party being under the age of 
consent. Adultery is also a cause of divorce a vin- 
cule; ut the laws of some of the states prohibit the 
guilty party from marrying again. Lf the husband or 
Wife is absent seven years, or, by the laws of some of| 
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the states, three years, and not heard from, the other 
fs at liberty to again; and in some states, if 
the husband desert the wife, and make no provision 
for her support during three years, being able to 
make such provision, the wife can obtain a divorce. 
Extreme cruelty in either party is also, generally, a 
cause of divorce, either a rinculo or a mensa. In 
many of the states, applications to the legislature for 
divorce, in cases not provided for by the statutes, are 
very frequent. In New York and New Jersey, di- 
voree is a subject of chancery jurisdiction frown which, 
fas in other cases, questions of law may be referred 
toa jury for trial. Bot, in most of the states, the 
courts of law have cognizance of divorce. ‘The laws 
prescribe the provision to be made for the wife in 
case of divorce, confiding to the courts, however, 
some degree of discretion in fixing the ‘amount of 
alimony. 

DJEBEL is 
tain, as Djebel-el-Mousa, the mount 
Djehelel-Tarik (Gibraltat), the mountain of Tarik. 

‘DJEZZAR, Acuset, pacha of Acre, who checked 
the victorious career of Bonaparte in Egypt and 
Syria, was born in Bosnia, and is seid to have sold 
himself as a slave to Ali Bey, in Egypt. There he 
ingratiated himself with his master to such a degree, 
that he rose from the low state of a mameluke to that 
of governor of Cairo. For his future success, he was 
not less indebted to his faithlessness and ingratitude, 
than to his courage and tlens, As pacha uf Acre, 
he rendered himself so formidable to the rebels, that 
he was raiseil to the dignity of a pacha of three tails. 
Differences soon arose between him and the Porte, 
which is jealous of every pacha of spirit and enter- 
prise, Obeying the commands received from Con- 
stantinople no further than they coincided with his 
own plans, he maintained himself by force and cun- 
ning. On Bonaparte’s inv of Syria, in 1799, 
he broke out into the most ungovernable fury, that 
Christians from Europe should dare to attempt the 
conquest of his province. Assisted by the French 
engineer, Philippeaux, who conducted the defence 
with great ability, and by Sir Sidney Smith, who 
‘supported him with several British men-of-war, 
Dyemar could boast of repelling Uveman before wham 
Europe trembled. He afterwards had several bloody 
struggles with the grand-visier and the pacha of 
Jafia, and died in 1804. He received the name of 
Djeztar (butcher) from his bloodthirsty disposition, 

DJIDDA. See Jidda. 

DNIEPER, or DNEPER, or NIEPER (anciently, 
Borgen) aver of Rai which ries in the 
west part of the government of Tver, passes 
Smolensk, Mogilev, Kiev, Ekaterinoslav, &e., and 
runs into the Black’sea, near Otchakov. 'It begins 
to be navigable a little ‘abave Smolensk, Notwith- 
standing the course of this river is so extensive, its 
navigation is only once interrupted by a series of 

which commence about 200 miles from its 
mouth, and coutinue thirty or forty miles; these, 
however, are not very dangerous, and may be passed 
in the spring by loaded barks, - Length, 1000 miles, 
The lower part of the river has been the theatre 
of many between the Russians and ‘Turks. 

DNIESTER, or DNIESTR (the ancient Tyras or 
Danaster); a large river of Europe, which has its 
source in a lake in the Carpathian mountains, in 
‘Austrian Galicia, and empties itself into the Black 
sea, between Ovidiopol and Akerman, after a course 
of between 500 and 600 miles, mostly through Rus- 
sia, the government of which has doue much towards 

ing its navigation. 

DOBBERAN; a castle and borough (210 houses 
and 1400 inhabitants), under the jurisdiction of a 
bailiff, between two and three miles from the Baltic, 
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DOCK YARDS—DODD. 


Unt of the basins, it does not press violently on the 
tes of the locks. It should be also observed, that 

is water, having had time to settle in its previous 
touche barn bry Soni by ctr 


to the East India 


ment when introduced 






formed into 
though 
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the gates move, must be made smooth and 
that as little water as possible 
Tentham introduced to the ame 
floating gate, somewhat. resem! 
fering Sa point at both endo, ant 
hiarrow in proportion to the length. 
ments, two grooves are cut 
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‘common among the members of this faculty. ‘The 
degree of decd is lihee combeered, 


oSOCTORS! COMMONS. See College of Civi- 


liane. 

DOCTRINAIRES. Since the second restoration 
of the Bourbons, a small number of deputies in the 
French chamber would neither rank themselves 


the friends of absolute power, nor amon 
| defenders ofthe revolution, ‘They = 





proach towards the old form of government, 

ultra-royalists ‘They retired with De- 
cases, and afterwards the liberal jon, 
‘The first orator among them was Royer-Collard, and 


DODD, Rates, a civil engineer, the ori pro. 

of 'a tannel under the Thames, and various 
was a native of 
In 1795, he published an eccount. 
1 canals in the known world, with re- 
he great ulity of canals, In 1700, be 
Inid before the public for a tunnel under the 


Ireland. In 1822, he was severely w 
explosion ofthe boiler ote a seampacket, 





service. 
DOCTOR. The title of doctor 
same tine wih the etablshment of 
‘Phe dignity connected with it first. received public 
‘anction between 


person who 

{ium of medeina, The doctorate of philosophy was 

extablished last, because the faculty of philosophy was 

formed the latest. The title of magister was more 
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Cambridge. In 1750, he married without 
of support in 17 in 1788 be took orders, and soon became 
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DOG-BANE—DOGMAS, 
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DOGMATICS—DOGWOOD. 






cording to the sect to which the writer belongs ; 
cause it does not consist of a series of facts, but of 
lous a agpenr idoean necondo fs the 
3, which must aj lifferent, ling to 
iden which is consiered by the writer as the most 
important. ‘This is more or less the case with all 
history, in ‘as the writer abandons mere 
relation for an analysis ofthe ntare, the causes and 
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G. F the 
articles of Christian faith (dogmas). It is the of | 
Surcompilr af such a myer tools the oligos 
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establish, and combine them. No 
ly treat this important but difficul 
subject, who is not well acquainted both with ex- 
egesis and The first attempt. to furni 

t of Christian dogmas 
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fod a quarter in length, 148 fet wide at top, and 
twenty-tour feet deep, across the Isle of Dogs, for 
the of shortening the passage of vessels to 
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DOMAT—DOMINICAL LETTER. 


lector and the dake, ‘The German scholar who wishes to 
end a full account of these transactions, is referred to the 
frlicle Domainenverkauf, in the German Conversations 











Tetion, 
DOMAT, Jonx; an eminent French lawyer, 
who was born in the province of Auvergne, in 1625, 
He was king’s advocate in the presidial court of 
Clermont, for thirty years. He died at Paris, 
in 1696. His treatise, entitled Les Loix civiles, 
dans leur Ordre naturel, was published in 1694,3 
vols, 410; and after his death appeared three 
Yolumes mare, on public law, fc. An improved 
edition of his works was published in 1777,and there 
is an English translation of them, 1720, 2 vols. folio. 
DOMENICHINO; the name, among artists, of 
Donenice Zampier, & painter of great eminence, of 
the Lombard school, born at Bologna, in 1581. 
le was sent to study first with Calvart, and after- 
‘wards with the Carracci. From the slowness of his 
performance, he was named, by his fellow student 
the or of painting but Annibal Carracci predict 
that the ox would * plough a fruitful Geld.” Hav. 
ig contracted s great friendship for Albano, he 
ined him at Rome, and his former master, Anuibal 
‘Carracci, jealous of Guido, procured for him the exe- 
ution of one of the pictures fora Roman church, 
which had been promised to that great painter. It 
was a custom with Domenichino to assume, for s 
time, the passion he was depicturing ; so that, while 
working by himself, he was often heard to laugh, 
weep, and talk aloud, in a manner that would have 
induced a stranger to suppose him a lunatic. The 
efiect was, however, suc, that few painters have 
surpassed him in lively representation. His Com- 
Inunion of St_Jerome has been considered, by some 
connoisseurs, inferior only to the ‘I’ ration of 
Raphael; and the History of Apollo, ‘which he 
painted in ten frescoes, for cardinal Aldobrandini, is 
‘also much admired. ‘Although a modest and inof- 
fensive man, his merit excited so much envy, that he 
retired to his native city, where he married, and em- 
ployed himself two years on his famous picture of 
the Rosary. He was afterwards recalled to Rome, 














by Gi XV., who created him his érst painter, 
and architect of the Vatican. Losing this post after 
the pope's death, he accepted an invitation to 


Naples, to paint the chapel of St Januarius. But 
here he encountered a jealousy so rancorous, that 
hig life became altogether imbittered by it ; and so 
great was his dead of poison, tht he prepared all 
s eatables with his own hand. He died in 1641, 
‘at the age of sixty. Domenichino, who understood 
every branch of his art, produced nothing excellent 
without study and labour ; but, in consequence of his 
great premeditation, no painter has given his pieces 
more of the properties belonging to the subject. At 
the same time, his designs are correct ; and he suc- 
ceeded equally in the grand and the tender. Nearly 
fifty of his pieces have been engraved. 
: DOMESDAY or DOOMSDAY BOOK, a very 
‘ancient record, made in the time of William the Con- 
queror, which ‘now remains in the exchequer, and 
consists of two volumes ; the greater contains a 
survey of all the lands in most of the counties 
England, and the less comy some counties that 
were not at ee saver ‘The Book of Domesday 
was 37 five justices, assigned for that purpose, 
in each county, in the year 1081, and fnished in 
1086, Tt was of such authority, that the Conqueror 
himself submitted, in some cases wherein he was 
concerned, to be governed by it, Camden calls this 
book the Tax-Book of king William ; and it was 
further called Magna Rolla, There 's likewise a 
third Book of Domesday, made by command of the 
Conqueror ; and alsoa fourth, being an abridgment 
of the other books. 
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DOMICIL. The dwelling had peculiar privi- 
leges among the Romans; it was regarded as invio 
lable ; for example, no debtor could be arrested in his 
domicil ; no officer of the police or court could pass 
the threshold of a private house, to arrest even & 
person who did not dwell there. "These rights and 
ivileges still belong to the dwelling house in Eng- 
i, the Netherlands, and the United States of 
America. ‘The name domicil implies in general, a 
place of residence; in a narrower sense, the place 
where one lives, in opposition to that where he only 
remains for a time. 

DOMINGO, St. See Hayti. 

DOMINIC DE GUZMAN, Sr., the founder of 
the Dominican order, was born in 1170, at Calahorra, 
in Old Castile, and’ applied himself, in his early 
years with geal and ability, to the ‘acquisition of 
knowledge. He was made canon andarchdescon at 
Osma, in Castile, and was employed with others by 
pope innocent Tif., to discover, confute, and punish 
heretics, especially the Albigenses in France. This 
‘was the origin of the court of the inquisition, and St 
Dominic is considered as the first inuisitor.general. 
‘As he prescribed to the members of his order a cer- 
tain number of Pater-Nosters and Ave-Marias daily, 
he is supposed to have introduced the rosary. He 
died at Bologna, in 1821, and in 1238 was canonted 
by Gregory IX.” In the examination, previous to the 
canoniaition, it was proved that he had converted 
more than 100,000 souls to the true faith, An in- 
teresting comparison might be made between St Do- 
minicus, and St Pranciscus, certainly two of the most 
powerful minds among the saints. St Franciscus 
laboured all his life to relieve the poor and persecut- 
ec, to propagate the gospel umong thelower clases, 
who, in those convulsed periods, were almost en- 
tirely excluded, in most countries, from education 
‘and instruction in Christianity ; whilst St Dominicus 
strove to spread Christianity by persecution. ‘The 
character of the two founders is deeply imprinted on 
the two orders—the humble Franciscans, and the seal- 
‘ous Dominicans. Dante speaks of these two saints, 
in one of the most beautiful 3s in his Paradise, 

DOMINICA; one of the Carbbee islands in the 





























West Indies, belonging to Great Britain ; situated be- 
tween Guadaloupe and Martinico ; about twenty-nine 
tiles in length, and sixteen in breadth, containing 


186,436 acres of land. Colquhoun eslimated the 
population, in 1812, at 26,500. An article on the 
state of the British colonies, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, gives it, in 1823, as only 16,554. This same 
article gives the imports from this island into Great 
Britain, in 1823, at 39,013 quintals of sugar, 17,136 
quintals of coffee, and 14,310 gallons of rum.’ It 
was discovered by Columbus, November 3, 1493, on 
Sunday—hence its name. It contains many high 
and rugged mountains, among which are volcanoes, 
that frequently discharge eruptions. From some of 
these mountains issue springs of hot water, whoso 
medicinal virtues are much commended. Dominica 
is well watered, there being upwards of thirty rivers 
in the island, besides a great number of rivulets. 
‘The soil in most of the iitterior country, is a light 
brown-coloured mould, and appears to have been 
washed from the mountains, Towards the sen- 
const, and in many of the valleys, it is a deep, black, 
and rich native earth, which seems well adapted to 
the cultivation ofall he articles of West Indian pro- 
duce. The principal towns are Portsmouth and Ro- 
seau, or Charlotte's Town, Lon. 61° 23! W. ; lat. 
15° 32 N. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology; pro- 
perly called Sunday letter ; one of the seven letters 
of the alphabet, AB C D E F G, used in almanacs, 
epbemerides, Sc. to designate the Sunnss trough: 
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DON QUIXOTE—DORIC, 


1726, devoted himself entirely to sculpture. Don- 
ner's werks, in many Austrian churches and palaces, 
tare masterpieces. ‘The beautiful statues, which form 
‘one of the finest ornaments of the fountain in the new 
mark ‘at Vienna, and the statue of Charles 
VL, at Breltenfurt, are’ particularly admired. He 
died at Vienna, Feb. 16, 1741. 

DON QUIXOTE. See Cervantes. 

DOON, a river of Ayrshire, which divides the dis. 
tricts of Kyle and Carrick. ’Its source is in Loch 
Enoch and other small lochs in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, where it forms the: loch of Doon, a lake 
about seven miles in length, and after a circuitous 
course of fifteen miles, falls ‘into the sea about two 
miles south of Ayr, The Doon is the native river of 
urns, and the beauty of its + banks and braes ” have 
received from him a not undeserved celebrity. 

DOPPELMAYR, Jouy Gasriet; a mathemati- 
cian, born in 1671, at Nuremberg. He travelled 
through Holland atd England, and received a ma- 
thematical professorship at Nuremberg, which he 
held forty-six years. He published muthematical, 

ccographical, and astronomical works, among which 
his celestial atlas has his name the est 
(Atas cclestis, with thirty astronomical tables, 
‘Nuremberg, 1743, folio). He gained the esteem of 
Leibnits, was received into several learned societies, 
and died in 1759 ; of, according to some accounts, 
in 1768. In Will’s Nuremberg Literary Lexicon, 
there isa catalogue of his works on dialling, ex- 
perimental physics, astronomy, &c. Doppelmayr’s 
Account of the Nuremberg Mathematicians and Ar- 
tists (Nuremberg, 1730, folio), is an important work 
in respect to literary Sieg Tt contains intrest 
ing notices of the geographical discoveries of Martin 
Bohai. See Behaim. " 

DORAT, CLavpe Josers ; a French poet, born in 
1734, at Paris. He renounced the study ‘of law, 
and afterwards the military service, into which he 
had entered as a musketeer, and devoted himself 
entirely to poetry. Among ‘his earlier works are 
his tragedies and heroides. ‘Though the latter were 
received with much applause, he was little fitted 
for this sort of poetry. {lis dramatical works were 
unsuccessful. He has succeeded better in songs, 
tales, and poetical epistles, and in these departments 
he is still in high estimation. Owing to his vanity 
in causing his works to be published with the great- 
est splendour, he wasted a considerable part of his 
property. He died at Paris, April 24, 1780. His 
works appeared at Paris complete in 20 vols. His 





Guores choisies were published in 1786, 3 vols., 
1zmo. For several years he was editor of the 
Journal des Dames. 

DORCHESTER, the chief town in the county 
of Dorset, is situated on an ascent above the river 
Frome, about six miles from the English channel, 
distant’ 115 miles west from London, " ‘The woollen! 


a1 


in Oxfordshire, situated on the banks of the'Thames, 
near its junction with the Isis, nine miles E, uf Ox- 
ford, and forty-nine W. N. W. of London. 

DOREE. See Dory. 

DORF ; a very common syllable at the end of 
German names, signifying village ; as Altdorf, Dusset.. 


dorf. 

GontA ; one of the oldest and most powerful 
families of Genoa. ‘The annals of this republic do 
not reach farther back than the year 1100; but, 
even at this period, we find the Doria family in the 
highest offices of the state. Four of them were dis- 
tinguished admirals before the fourteenth century, 
‘The most celebrated of the whole family was Andrew 
Doria, born at Oneglia, in 1468. He gained renown 
when but a youth, by his heroic conduct against the 
pirates and Corsicans, and, in 1524, was made ad- 
miral of the French galleys by Francis I. Receiving 
some offence from the French, he went over to the 
Spanish-Austrian party, and thereby prevented the 
progress of the French’ arms in Italy. ‘This 
naval hero was the deliverer of his country. Since 
1389, Genoa had been governed by a chief magistrate 
called the doge, whose office lasted for life ; but. the 
constitution was so disordered, and party spirit so 
violent, that sometimes the state, sometimes one of 
the parties in it, was compelled to seek protection 
from a foreign power, which usually became the 
oppressor of the whole. ‘Thus Genoa was, at one 
time, under the yoke of Milan or Austria ; af another 
time, of France, In 1528, France had ion of 
Genoa, when Dorin surprisod the city, drove out the 
French without bloodshed, received the title of father 
and deliverer of his country, and established an im- 
proved constitution, Only twenty-eight noblefamilies 
were allowed to be eligible to the highest offices, 
which were annually filled anew. ‘The doge and his 
council presided over the afairs of state, and were 
chosen at the end of every two years. ‘The great 
Doria, however, failed in remedying the oppression 
and evils of aristocracy ; and many of his institutions 
were changed by a statute, in 1576, on which the 
future constitution was based. Notwithstanding 
Doria held the office of doge for life, he again en 
tered the naval service of Charles V., contended with 
brilliant success inst the Turks and Corsairs, and 
died in 1560, at the age of ninety-three, Noble as 
vwas the character of this great man, and honoured 
as he was by the Genoese, several conspiracies were 
Ye: foes gait him, of which that of eso was 

he most dangerous ; but they were supy 
his address and decision. 

DORIC ; belonging: to the Dorian race, or of a 
guality oF siple common in that race, The Dorian, 
‘one of the four great branches of the Greek nation, 
derive their name from Dorus, the son of Hellen. 
‘They dwelt first in Estimotis, were then driven by 
the Perrhiebi into Macedonia, forced their way into 
Crete, where the lawgiver Minos sprang from them, 








and | built ‘the four Dorian towns (Dorica Tetrapolis) at 





uantities of this liquor are sent to the metropolis. On 
he adjacent downs vast numbers of sheep and lambs 





are fed for sale at the markets and fairs, the tolls of 
which belong to the co Barracks for 
cavalry were erected a little to the westward of the 





town in 1795, at the expense of about £24,000. 
‘The agreeable and healthy situation of this place is 
almost. proverbial. Dr Arbuthnot, the friend of 
Swift and Pope, setled here as a physician in the 
early part of his life, but meeting with little practice 
he determinéd to leave the tan, because, as he 
Jocosely declared, “a man could neither live nor die 
in it.” "Population in 1831, 3033. 

DORCHESTER is also the usine of a small town 





the foot of mount Eta, between Thessaly, tolia, 
Locris, and Phocis, and subsequently, together with 
the Heraclide, madea settlement in the Peloponnesus, 
where they ruled in Sparta, Colonies emigrated 
from them to Italy, Sicily, and Asia Minor. ‘The 
fuur chief cities of the Greek race were distinguished 
from each other by marked peculiarities of dialect, 
manners, and goverament ; and the Dorians were the 
reverse of the Touians. ‘The Doric manner always 
retained the antigue style, and with it something 
solid and grave, but, at the same time, hard 

rough, The, Doric daleet was broad and rough 5 
the Tonic, delicate and smooth ; yet there was some. 
thing venerable and dignified in the antique style uf 
the former for which reason it was Ofte male use 
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ports a: fish, ofl, eral skins, coal, and calm. This 
emmy canis Of 271 parishes, containing twenty- 
two market towns ; viz., Dorchester. Lyme, Shafies- 
tary. Pool. Bridport, Wareham, Corfe Castle, Wey- 
mouth, Mrlenmb Regis. Sherborne, Blaniiford. Cran- 
borne, Beaminster, Al Bere, Evershot, 
‘Mik Abbry, Prampum. Sulbridee, Sturminster, 
Ceme, and Winbam ; the first nine being borough 
towm, Popelation i 1531, 159-400. "la 

ORSEY, Jons Srxc, an American physici 
was born in Philadelphia, Dec. £3. 1753, and received 
am excellent classical erlacation, ata school in Phils 
delphia, of the society of Friends. At the age of ff. 
tern years, he applic himself to the stady of medi- 
ciwe ; ani, in the spring of 1502, being then in his 
i year, was graduated doctor in physic, 
having previonsly defended an insuzural dissertation 
On the Powers of the Gastric Liquor as a Solvent of 
winery Calenli. Not mg after he received his de- 
iRree, the yellow fever appeared in Philadelphia, ard 
Prrtailel so extemivey thas an hoepial was opened 

theme sick with this malads, to which be was ap- 
pointe resilent physician. He improved this op- 
Portanity of investigating the disease, elucidated 
some of the more intricate parts of its ey, and 
ided in the establishment fa better system of prac- | 
tice. At the close of the same season, he visited ; 














- He returned home in Dec., 1904, and en- | 

on the practice of his profession. His reputa- 
tion, amiable temper, popular manners, aml fidelity and 
‘attention, soon introduced! him toa large share of busi- | 
ness. In 1907, he waselectesl adjunct professor of sur- 
gery, aml held the office till he s tothe chair of 
maicriamedica, He delivered two courses of lectures 
om this subject, when, the chair of anatomy becomin 
vacant, he was raised to that professorship, but di 
met survive his election aborea week. fe contr 
buted many valuable papers to the journals, and his 
Elements of $ (2 vols. Sto) embraces, in 
marrow compass, a di , with all the re- 
cemt improvements which had received in Earope 
and America. 

DORT; a pleasant commercial town in South Hol. 
land on the Merwe and Biesbosch, situated on an 
island, ‘was formed by the inundation of 1421, 
when seventy-two villages and 100,000 persons were 

d. Lat. Ste 48 54”'N. ; lon. 4° 39 42” E, 
Tt great church is a fine Its harbour is 
ious, and its commerce in Rhenish wines and 
lumber (which is brought down in rafts, and exported 
to Spain, England, and Portugal) is important. Shij 
building, the mancfgcture of salt, bleaching, and the 
salmon fisheries, are extensively carried on. Dort 
has an artillery and engineer school. It was form- 
erly the residence of the counts of Holland, and is 
the native place De W it, Join Contard Yo, 
painter Varestag, and other distinguished per- 
tons! In 1618 and L618, the Protestants held here 
the famous synod of Dort, the resolutions of which still 
constitute the laws of the Dutch reformed church. 
The synod declared the Arminians heretics, and 
confirmed the Belgic confession with the Heidelberg 
eatechism. Since the navigation of the Rhine has 
not yet been regulated according to the promise of 
the congress of Vienna, Dort is still in possession of 
its ancient and unjust right of staple. Population 
about 18,000. For a more particular account of 
the synod of Dort, see Arminians and Arminius. 

DORTMUND ; a city on the Ems, in Prussian 
‘Westphalia (900 houses and 4500 inhabitants) ; lat. 
51¢31' 24" N. ; lon. 62° 26°41" E. Tt was form. 
erly a free, imperial, and Hanseatic city. In 1803, 
it. was bestowed on the prince of Orange ; in 1808, 
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‘Napoleon gave itto the grand-luke of Berg; iu 1815, 
fe was coded to Prussia. Its archives contain inter. 


EY —DOUGLAS. 


the chief tiene of the Vchae was here. 
DORTRECHT. See Deet. 
DORY, or JOHN DORY ; a fsb ra 


are also found on the coasts of France, on the Atlan- 
tic shores of Earupe, and in the Mediterranean. 

‘DOSSO DOSS! ; a painter of Ferrara, much 
honoured by duke Alfonso, and immortalized by 


nymphs. 
Among ej 
Dispute of 





Llnguished as a masterpiece by accurate delineation 
‘peculiar power of colouring, andis entirely in the 
style of Titan, His brothers‘are less celebrated. 





He was born , and died 1560. 

DOUBLE ENTENTE (French). Mots @ double 
entene ae words hich have twodifferent meanings ; 
entente wroperly, the interpretation given to a 
Tork Doulie extends ofteawsed fora phrose 
which has a covert as well as an obvious meaning. 

DOUBLING a cape is to sail round or pass be- 
‘yond it, so that the point of land shall separate the 
ship ftom her former sitmtlon, oF lie between ber 

any distant observer. 

DOUBLING upon, in a naval nt ; the 
act of enclosing any part of a hostile feet between 
two fires, of of cannonading it on both sides. It is 
usually by the van or rear of the fleet 
which is superior in number, taking the advantage of 
the wind, or of its situation and circumstances, and 
tacking or running round the van or rear of the 
enemy, who are thereby to great danger, 

DOUBLOON ; a Spanish coin of the value of two 
pistoles. See Corn. 

DOUGLAS; the largest and most populous town 
in the isle of Man, is situated on the south-east shore, 
on the banks of two small streams. The 
by the sea is very striking ; on turning either of the 
heads which form the semicircle of the bay, a variety 
of impressive objects present themselves at once to 
the view, in the centre of which is the magnificent 

of the Duke of Athol. In a recess, on the 
south, rises the town, with a handsome pier ant 
lighthouse. ‘The whole bay is two miles across, and 
is sheltered from all winds except the north-enst, but 








DOUGLAS—-DOVER. 





both its points are rocky and dangerous, and in the 
iddle is a bed of rocks called Connister, which bas 
proved very destructive to shipping in stormy weather. 
Here is a pier 520 feet long, and irom 40 to 50 broad, 
handsomely paved with freestone. ‘The harbour is 
esteemed the finest dry one in English channel. 

DOUGLAS ; a parish, river, and village of Scot- 
land, in the upper ward of Lanarkshire, ‘The parish 
is about twelve miles long, and from four to seven 
broad. It is watered by the river, which rises at the 
foot of mountain near its south-west border, and by 
three smaller streams. The village is situated on the 
south side of the Douglas waters about seven miles 
from its conflux with the Clyde ; highways from 
Glasgow to England, and from Edinburgh to Ayr, 
pass through it. The cotton manufacture is carried 
in here, but it is chiefly known for 8 great. annual 
fair which is held in the churchyard. In the vicinity 
of the town stands Douglas castle, a comparatively 
modern edifice, the old one having been destroyed by 
fire. Population in 1831, 2542. 

DOUGLAS, Gawiw ; an early Scottish poet of 
eminence. He was the son of Archibald, earl of | 
Angus, and was born at Brechin, in 1474—5. He 
received a liberal education, commenced at home, 
‘and completed at the university of Paris. On return: 
ing to Seotland, he took orders in the church, and 
‘was made provost of the church of St Giles, at Edin- 
‘burgh, afterwards abbot of Aberbrothick, and, at 
Jength, bis of Dunkeld. Political commotions, 
after @ time, obliged him to seek a retreat in ene 
Jand, where he was liberally treated by flenry VIII. 
He died of the plague, in London, in 1522, and was 
interred in the Savoy church. Gawin Douglas trans- 
lated the of Ovid, De Remedio Amoris ; also, 
the neil of Vig andthe supplementary book of 
‘Maphzeus, in heroic verse. ‘This work, in the Scot- 
tish’ language, is executed with great spirit; and, 
considering the age ofthe author, with exirordiary 
elegance of diction, far surpassing, in that respect, 
the’ succeeding productions’ of Phaer, Swyne, and 
even of lord Surrey. Tt was written about 1512, and 
issid to have been completed insisteen months. To 
‘euch book is prefixed a highly poetical prologue. It 
‘was first published in 1853 (London, 4to) ; and re- 
printed at Edinburgh (1710, folio). 

DOUGLAS, Jouy, a learned divine and critic, was 
born in Scotland in 1721. After some education at 
u grammar-school in his native country, he was sent 
to the university of Oxford in 1736, and, in 1743, he 
took the degree of M. A. Soon after, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the 34 regiment of foot-guas 
‘He was afterwards a travelling tutor to lord Pul- 
teney, with whom he visited several parts of the con- 
tinent, but quitted him and returned to England in 
1749, when his patron, the earl of Bath, presented 
him with several benefces. His first literary pro- 
duction was a letter to the earl of Bath, entitled 
































Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism, 
Urought against him by Mr Lander (1751, 8v0. See 
Lauder, W.) 1m 1754, he published a tract, entitled 


the Criterion, or Discourse on Miracles. ‘In 1762, 
hhe was made eanon of Windsor, which benefice he 
exchanged with doctor Barrington for a residentiary 
canonry of St Paul's. His next preferment was the 
deanery of Windsor, In 1777, he was employed in 
preparing for the press the journal of captain Cook’s 
second voyage, to which he prefixed a well written 
introduction, and added notes. He assisted lord 
Hardwicke in arranging and publishing his Miscel- 
laneous Papers, which appeared the following year, 
In 1778, he was el 8 fellow of the and 
antiquarian societies ; and, in 1781, he edited the 
account of captain Cook’s third voyage. In 1787,he 
was raised to the see of Carlisle, and, in 1792, was 




















| extending eastward, towards the Goodwin sands. 


NS 
rade bishop of Salisbury. He died May 18, 
1807. 

DOUSA, or VAN DER DOES, a Dutch statesman, 
philologist, historinn, and poet, was born in 1545, at 
Noordwyk, in Holland. He studied at Delft and Lou- 
vain, resided some time at Paris, and then lived in 
domestic retirement, devoted to literary pursuits, till 
1572, when he went ambassador to England to obtain 
the support of queen Elizabeth for the eause of the 
Dutch, As chief commander, during the siege of 
Leyden by the Spaniards, he conducted with prudence 
and unshaken courage, in the midst of the horrors of 
famine, plague, and civil dissensions. He kept up an 
intercourse with the expected deliverers by means of 
trained pigeons ; and to these faithful messengers he 
has expressed his ude in some of his poems. 
‘The stadtholder, William I., compensated the city for 
its sufferings, by the establishment of the university, of 
which Dousa was the first curator. His extensive con- 
‘nexions with the literary men of other countriesenabled 
to procure for the new institution that most distin- 

lished instructor, Joseph Scaliger. After the assas- 
sination of William T., Dousa secretly visited Tondon 
to seek the protection of queen Elizabeth, for the free- 
dom ofhis country, of which he was always the faith- 
ful defender ; and during the period when the govern- 
ment of the earl of Leicester proved oppressive to the 
Dutch nation (see Dudley), he conducted with pru- 
dence and moderation. “Domestic misfortunes, par- 
ticularly the death of his eldest son, Janus Dousa, a 
youth of great promise, afficted the last years of his 
life, and he ‘died 1004.” The many works which he 
left’ show how true he was to his motto—Dulces ante 
omnia Muse, His best known work is Batavie 
Hollandiage Annales, extending to 1606, which 
had been ‘commenced by his sou. It was published 
both in verse and in prose. 

DOUW, Gerard. “See Dow. 

DOVE. See Turtle Dove, and Pigeon. 

DOVER ; a seaport of England, in the county of 
Kent, situated on a small stream which falls into the 
harbour, seventy-one miles E. 8. E. from London. It 
consists chiefly of three long streets, converging to 
‘one point. Dover is defended by a strong and spa- 
cious castle, and all the neighbouring heights are 
fortified. The castle occupies a lofty eminence, steep 
and rugged towards the town and harbour, and pre- 
sents a precipitous cliff, 320 feet higher than the sea. 
Subterraneous worksand easemateshave been added, 
since the alarm of French invasion, capable of ac- 
commodating 2000 men. Dover is one of the 
Cinque ports, and a borough returning two members 
to parliament. The harbour can receive vessels of 
400 or 500 tons, and is defended by strong batteries, 
tis the principal place of embarkation ‘to France, 
and steam-packets ply daily to Calais and Boulogne. 
Population in 1831, 11,950. 

OVER, Straits or ; the narrow channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais, which separates Great Bri- 
tain from the French coast. Britain is suppused hy 
many to have been once a peninsula, the present 
straits occupy the site. ofthe ohana, ‘which joined 
it to Gan. “The dency of strata,” 
‘Mr Pennant, in his Arct. Zoology, “on part of he 
‘opposite shores of Britain and France, leaves no room 
to doubt tht they were once united, The ckallky 
cliffs of Blancnes, between Calais and Boulogne, 
those to the westward of Dover, exactly tally: the 
last are vast and continued, the former short, and the 
termination of the immense bed. Between Boul 
and Folkstone (about six miles from the latter) is 
another memorial of the junction of the two coun- 
tries—a narrow submaring hill, called the Rip-rape, 
about a quarter of a mile brood, and ten miles 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD—DRAINING. 


mn! ; from the pterocas 
inhabiting tropical America, which 
quantity and more impure ; from the calamus draco, 
‘4 palm of the East Indies, from which it is obtained, 
according to Kampfer, by the fruit; from a 
dalbergia i Guiana, and 3 in South America ; 
from the dracena draco, the native country of which 
iv not known with certainty, bat is supposed to be 
Africa. A single tree of this last species, which 
‘was introduced into the Canaries at the time of the 
conquest, acquired enormous dimensions, and has 
belt visited and celebrated by every traveller, but 
was destroyed by a storm, in 1822. 

Dragon's blood is obtained, in commerce, in three 
principal forms—in that of oval masses, of the size of 
8 pigron’s egg, enveloped with leaves of the pan- 
dans; in eyliners, covered with palm leaves; aud 
in irregular masses, marked with impressions of 
leaves that in oval masses is the most esteemed. 


It is cften ve mach adulterted, jen ater S- 
stances are substituted ; particularly ral 
tard gum Senegal, coloured with logwoo!, uc. Sev. 


eral of these substances may be detected by their 
dissolving in water, while dragon’s blood is nearly 
insoluble; others require to be submitted to some 
chemical tests. car furnishes this resin of 
‘8 good quality, but 90 much mixed with foreign sul 
Stinces, that 1 is Tittle used. 

‘Dragon's blood is opaque, of a deep, reddish-brown 
colour, brittle, and has a smooth and shining con- 
choidal fracture ; when in thin lamina, it is sometimes 
transparent ; when burnt, it gives out an odour some- 
what analogous to bensoin ; its taste isa little astrin. 
gent; its soluble, in aleohol and the solution wil 
permanently stain heated marble, fur which purpose 


itis often used, as well as for staining leather and 











wood. It is algo soluble in oil, and enters into the 
composition of a very brilliant varnish, which is much 
esteemed by artists. Its quality may be proved by 


making marks on paper : the best leaves a fine red 
tence, and commands a pretty high price. It was 
formerly in high repute as a medicine, but at the 
present time is very little used. ‘Anastringent resin, 
obtained from the eucalyptus resinifera of New Hol. 
lund, bears the name of dragon's Blood in the settle- 
ments in that country. 

DRAGON SELL, in natural Naor 2 name 
given to a species of concamerated or limpet. 
fens 0 top'very much bent and isof an ash-colour 








‘on the outside, but of an elegant and bright flesh 
colour within,’ It has been found sti to the 
ack of a tortoise. as the common limpets do to the 


sides of rocks. and some have been affixed to large 
shells of the pinna marina, 

DRAGOON ; a kind of light-horseman, of French 
origin, truined to fight either in or out of the line, 
in a body or singly, chiefly on horseback, but, if ne- 
cessary, foot also, ‘The dragoons were mounted, 
armed, and exercised as these objects require. They 
probably took the name of from the Roman 
draconarii, whose lances were adorned with fi 
of . Experience proving that they did not 
answer the end designed, they were hardly ever used 
in infantry service, and ‘now form a useful kind of 
cavalry, mounted on horses too heavy for the hussars, 
and too light for the cuirassiers. 

DRAINING, in agriculture ; a method of improv- 
ing the soil by withdrawing the water from it. 
‘Thongh practised by the Romans, it was not till 
afier the midille of the last century that the impor- 
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tance of draining began to be fully understood in 
Britain, ‘The public attention i said to have beeu 
first excited by the practice of Elkington, a farmer 
and selftaught of the art of draining in 
Warwickshire and the adjoining counties. On the 
Practice of this artist most of the future improve- 
ments are founded ; and they have been ably em- 
bodied in the account of his practice by Johnston, 
(Edinburgh, 1797, 4to, subsequent editions in 8vo.) 
‘The successful practice of draining ina 
sure depends on a proper knowledge of the various 
strata of which the earth is composed, as well as of 
their relative degrees of porosity, or capability of 
a or Passage of water through 
them, and likewise of the modes in which water's 
formed, and conducted from the high or billy situa- 
tions to the low or level grounds. In whatever way 
the hills or elevations that present themselves on the 
surface of the globe were originally formed, it has 
been clearly shown, by sinking large pits, and dig- 
ging into them, that uiey are mostly composed of ma- 
terials lying in a stratified order, and in oblique or 
slanting directions downwanis. Some of these strata, 
from their nature and properties, are capable of adl- 
‘mitting water to percolate or pass through them ; 
While others do not allow it any passage; bit force i 
to run or filtrate along their ‘without pene- 
trating them in any degree, and in that way conduct 
it to the more level grounds below. There it be- 
comes obstructed or dammed up by meeting with 
impervious materials of some kind or other, by 
hich itis ruil forced up into the superincam- 
ers, wl jppen to be open and porows, 

soon rendering them too wet for the purposes Uf age 
culture ; but where they are of a more tenacious and 
‘mpenetrable quality, they only become lly 
ed by the stagnant water below them ; by 
which the surface of the ground is, however, ren- 
dered equally moist and swampy, though somewhat 
more slowly than in the former case. It may also 
be observed, that some of the strata which constitute 
such hilly or mountainous tracts are found to be con- 
tinued with much greater regularity than others ; 
those which are placed nearest to the surfuce, at the 
inferior parts of such hills or elevations, being mostly 
broken or interrupted before they reach the tope 
or higher partsof them ; while those which lie deeper, 
or below them at the botiom, show themselves in 
these elevated situations. ‘Thus, that stratum which 
may lie the thin! or fourth, or still deeper, at the 
commencement of the valley, may form the upper. 








most layer on the summits of hills or’ mountainous 
elevations. 
Where grounds are in a great measure flat, and 


without such degrees of elevation as may be sufficient 
to permit those over-proportions of moisture that may 
have come upon them, from the higher and more ele. 
vated grounds, 1o pass readily away and be carried 
off, and where the soils of the land are composed or 
constituted of such materials as are liable to admit 
and retain the excesses of moisture ; they are exposed 
to much injury and inconvenience from the retention 
and stagnation of water. Such lands consequently 
Tequire artificial means to drain and render them 
capable of afforling good crops, whether of grain 
or, 


grass. 

‘To perform y the business of draining, at- 
tention should For only be id to the discrimination 
of the differences in to the situation of the 
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DRAYTON—DREDGING. 


feels fine and rather meagre. It soils more or less, 
‘and writes ; hence its use as a marking or drawing 
material. ‘The best kind comes from Italy, Spain, 
and France. 

DRAYTON, Wittias Hexey, a statesman of the 
‘American revolution, and an able political writer, was 
born in South Carolina, in September, 1742. In 
1753, he went to England, and was in West- 
minster school ; thence he removed, in 1761, to Ox- 
ford, where he continued nearly three years, when 
he returned to South Carolina. In 1771 he was ap- 
pointed, by the British government, privy councillor 
for the province, and became by his de- 
fence of the rights of his country against the encroach 
‘ments and irregularities of the crown officers and 








judges. In 1774, he accepted the office of an assist-| passed 


‘ant judge of the’ province. When the continental 
congress was about to sit at Philadelphia, he wrote 
aud published a pamphlet under the signature of 
Freeman—a jon, of which Ramsay, in his 
History of South Carolina, observes, that ‘it sub- 


stantially chalked out the line of conduct adopted by | ph 


‘the congress.” ‘The li wernor suspended 
him from his place in the king's council, in conse- 
‘quence of his representation of American grievances, 
‘and the ‘bill of American rights,” which he sub- 
mitted to the congress in his pamphlet. " As soon as 
the revolution began, he became an efficient leader, 
and, in 1775, was chosen president of the provincial 
‘congress. In March of the next year, he wns elected 
pg ctpetichngtere fo 
ivered to the grand jury politi rge8 

test energetic characier” ‘ite published, besides, 
‘3 pamphlet, refuting the tions in favour of 
lord Howe's plan of a reconci with the mother 
country. "Independence—unrualifiod inde 

vas hie connant advice, In the year 1777) Mr 

rayton wns invested with ‘as presi 

of South Corolina, and, early in'the followlug year, 
was elected a delegate to the continental congress. 
In this body he took a prominent part. His speeches 
and writings against the propositions of the three 
British commissioners were particularly celebrated. 
The congress employed him on various important 
missions. ‘The censure which he pr upon 
major-general Charles Lee's conduct at the battle of 
Monmouth, caused that officer to challenge him. 
‘The reasons which he assigned for declining the duel 
ture such as become a trie patriot and honourable 
man. 

‘Mr Drayton continued in until Septem 
ber, 1779, when he died suldenly at Philadelp 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age. He left bei 

iderable body of historical materials, which his 
‘oilly sun, John Drayton, revised and digested, and 
published at Charleston, in 1821, in two octavo 
volumes, under the title of Memoirs of the American 
Revolution, from its Commencement to the Year 
1776, inclusive, as relating to the State of South 
Carolina, and occasionally referring to the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia. The work is much 
esteemed. 

DREBBELL, Conyauios ; a natural philosopher 
and philosophical instrument-maker, was born at 
Alkmaer, in North Holland, in 1572." He possessed 
8 great spirit of observation, and a sufficient fortune 
to enable him to perform his mechanical and optical 
experiments. He soon became so famous, that the 
emperor of Germany, Ferdinand IL, intrusted to him 
the instruction of his’ sons, and appointed him impe- 
rial councillor, In the troubles of 1620, he was 
made prisoner by the troops of Frederic V., elector 

latine, and plundered of his property. “He was 
liberated by the interference of James I. of 
the father-in-law of Frederic, who delighted in the 
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conversation of learned men, and to whose court he 
repaired. From this time he lived in London, con- 
stantly occupied in scientific pursuits, and died there 
in 1634, ‘The accounts which his contemporari 

give of his experiments are not to be trusted, on ao- 
‘Count of the ignorance and credulity of the time. It 
is certain that, in mechanics and optics, he possessed 
great knowledge ‘for the age. He invented several 
inathematical “instruments, and the thermometer 
(about 1630), which Halley, Fahrenheit, and Réau- 
mur afterward to perfection. The invention 
of telescopes, which has been also attributed to him, 
probably Belongs to Zachariah Janson (1590). His 





German, to the emperor Rodolph If., in which he 
describes an instrument of his Machina musica 
perpetwo mobilis,is contained in Harsdorffer's Delicie 


quantity, bowever minute of earthy parti 
into the i ams 


their waters to 


3 but narrow and winding rivers, 
‘slowiy-fowing waters, are often «materially i. 
the depositions. ‘To such a degree has 
sperienced at Sandwich, in Kent, that 


or dredged. ‘The late Mr Rennie 
400,000 tons of mud were annually into 
the Thames from the sewers of London. ‘The innu- 
ply prove ua ho cleus ot exggerad 
amply prove that this ion is not 

‘The most simple mode of dredging, and probably 
the one originally adopted for removing the inequali- 
tes from the bottom of rivers and harbours i the 
5 dredging-boat. An apparatus is 
Seription was used for dredging the harbour of Leg- 
horn so far back as 1690, the expense of whi 
ras fifteen peoli about eight shillings sterling) the 
boat load, of the sise of a small river barge." But 
Cornelius Meyer, a Dutch engineer in the employ of 
Cosmo III., grand duke of Tuscany, built, at Leg- 
hom, a boat, after the fashion of those in 
‘common use in flollafd at that period. The expense 
of the construction of this boat is stated to have been 
about £25, and the cost of dredging a boat load fve 

i, being only one-third-of the Italian apparatus. 
*he Spoon dredging-bost has been long, and is, in- 
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literature. A 
reflections upon death. and Flowers of Sion, or Spirit- 


ual Poems. The death of a young lady, to whom he 
‘was about to be married, rendered 


the continent eij Tn his forty-fifth r, be 
So gerel ctaginves opus claen Dae 
thornden. He died’ 7, 1649, in 





fourth year. As a historian, Drummond is chi 
remarkable for an ornate style, and a strong 
Hi ‘cary Rei of the Five Jz 

is History reigns five Jameses was 
published several years afier his death. He is now 
remembered oaly as a poet. There is much sweetness 
snd melody in is verse, and tinged with the 
conceits 


the Italian school, there is much geau 





&ec., are drupes. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE, one of the princi- 


pal theatres in London, was established in the reign | jealousy 


of James 1. under the name of the Phonix.  Afier 
restoration, patents for stage performances were 
ued, and ten bf the actors were called king's 
gents which usage sill exists. In 1671, was burt, 
down, and was rebuilt by Sir Chri 1 


consumed, Feb. 24, 1809, 
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s illness fostered a serious and . butaries of the Porte. 
devout tum of mind, which was evinced by his first - pendent, cultivating the 
prodactions, The Cypress Grove. in prose. containing ; silk. ‘Their religion divides 


hiph-charch principles of the Jacobites. | people 








DRUPE—DRUSUS. 


(akales, learned or initinted) 


1. Mazces Livirs (B. C. 123) was tribume of the 
‘with CainsGraccbus. He was also the father 


of Utica. He the projects of the 
favourite, Caius Gracchus, so strenuously, ‘the 
patricians called him the pafronus senatus. By bis vic 


2. His son, Marcus Livius Livia, 
wife of A ), was distinguished for his talens, 
serie the radar fre of proceeding fa the reps 

the in 
lic, while his extravagant munificence aod ba 
opinion of himself sometimes caused him to comni 
pt 
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again possess such a citizen as I have 
death (B. C. 93) was the si 
the social war, which had been so 


3. Ciacpics Nexo, son of Tiberius Nero and of 


Livia (afterwards wife of the emperor A. ), and 
. | brother of Tiberius, who was ‘emperor. 
‘was sent as questo, with his brother, agains. the 


Rhetians, whom he subdued. He then 


inted proconsul ; the army saluted hist 
of imperater, which was not, however 
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DUNKER—DUNOIS, 


over the river Lyne ; it is rapidly 


land population. "The principal part of the town is 
‘most extensive 
rards Frith of Forth, 


seated on 8 decl 
pects, a 

Tom which itis distant three miles, but that portion 
of it termed Nether Town goeupes a plain. ‘The 
streets, though irregular, and many ‘arrow 
‘and inconvenient, are well built, and the houses 
abundantly supplied with water, by pipes from several 
fountains, two miles distant, The perish church, 
a venerable and int , somewhat resem 
bling the cathedral of Durham, is all that remains of 
‘8 sumptuous and richly endowed Benedictine abbey, 
founded by Malcolm Canmore, and destroyed by 
Edward I. It was the place of sepulture of the 
founder, his queen, and seven subsequent monarchs, 
including Robert Brace, whose tomb and remains 
were brought to light in 1818, during the erection 
the new church, By adjoins the east end of the 
ancient pile, and vies with the handsomest temple in 
the kingdom, | esides these, there are within the 
town and parish & chapel of ease and places of wor. 
ship for Burghers, Antiburghers, Methodists, and 
Bay 


other principal public bnildings are the town- 
houseand prison, erected in 1709 the guld-hal, built 
in 1808, under the roof of which are halls belonging to 
the various incorporated bodies, and ay used 
fas assembly rooms. To these are to be added St 






Leonard's Hospital, and various other charitable in- 
stitutions, ‘beneficial and admirably condacted, 
including’ the amar-echool, the rector of 
which is nominated by the marquis of Tweeddale, as 


heritable baillie of regality, and the doctor or usher 
by the town-council and Kirk-session, with suitable 
salaries, derived from queen Anne’s bounty and vo- 
January contributions. This place bas long been 
celebrated for the manufacture of damask and diaper 
table linen, a which mo less than 1600 looms have 

n in operation. The privil town 
tumualed Gor ls tonewer! for nearly ovo centre, 
but by a charter of James VI. it was erected into 8 
royal burgh, in 1688, ‘The town is remarkable as 
being the theatre in which the principal dissents from 
the established church of Scotland have taken their 
five ; namely, the Seceders, under Ralph Erskine, 
and the Relief, under George Gillespie. 

‘The parish of Dunfermline is about eight miles isi 
length, five in breadth, and includes several vi 
of which the most important are Charlestown and 
Limekilns, on the Fi Forth, each ge 
harbour, capable of admitting ships of 900 tons bur- 
den, and convenient for exporting coal, with immense 
uantities of ironstone raised Bere for the Carron 
company, also limestone, freestone, and granite, 

fuce of the extensive quarries adjacent. Popula- 

ion of the parish in 1831, 17,068; of the town 
10,624. 

DUNKER. See Ephrata, also Baptists. 

DUNKIRK (Fi 1, Dunkergue, signifying the 
church on the downs), & strong commercial’ city, 
about twenty-seven miles from Calais, containiny 
24,200 inhabitants, in the department du Nord. ft 
was formerly a constant cause of jealousy between 
England and France. It was captured from the 
Spasish, in 1658, by the French and English in con- 
Junction, Cromwell having formed an alliance with 
‘the French. It was now put into the hands of the 
English, and, in 1662, t of Charles 11. by 
Louis XIV., for £400,000. “Louis made ‘every ex- 
ertion to fortify the place, and to improve the har- 
bour. ‘This is capable of 200 
vessels at anchor, and is oue of the most convenient 

ue 
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in Europe. In the wars between England and 
Prance, the freebooters of Dunkirk did great injury to 
the English and Dutch trade. This, with 
the increasing prosperity of the place, i Eng- 
Jnnd to make it a principal condition of the peace of 
Utrecht (1713), that France should demolish the for- 
tifications, and destroy this master-piece of military 
achtecure. The French stem, Uy digging & 
new canal to Moerdyk, a league from Di to 
indemnify themselves for the loss they had sustained 


truction of these works. ‘The peace of Paris, 1763, 
which England dictated, re the conditions of 
the peace of Utrecht in relation to Dunkirk. Lord 
Chatham replied, in answer to the attempts of count 
Bussi, the negotiator, to arrange other terms 
with regard to Dunkirk, that the people of England 
considered the demolition of Dunkirk as a perpetual 


pushing lege. 
pected, when the ay of Hou 
with a superior iret ea the “igor sorties of the 
besieged, compelled the duke to raise the siege, and 
retire in haste, with feld-marshal Freitag, under 
whom he commanded. Dunkirk is a free port, and, 
{in peace, has an extensive commerce. ‘The manufac- 
ture of tobacco in this place is extensive. 
1a DUNNING, Jon, ord h asionton, (oh eminent 
wwyer, was the son of an at Ashburton, 
Devonshire, where he was born, October 18, 1731. 
He was educated at the free-school of his ‘native 
place, and served his clerkship to his father; but, 
‘early determining to study for the bar, he pursued & 
‘course of assiduous application, both before and after 
his admission, ‘The first thing which established his 
character, was his employment, in 1759, to draw up 
a defence of the East India’ company against the 
inns oon De ‘This memerial, being esteemed 
‘& masterly production, gai considerable prac- 
fice; which was prociprosly = by his be- 
ing counsel for Wilkes in all the causes produced 
by the question of the warrants. He dis- 
i himself in such a manner, on this 


‘occasion, as to obtain the character of a sound con- 
stitutional lawyer ; and his soon after became 
‘the most lucrative at the bar. In 1766, he 


was chosen recorder of | Land, in 1767, solicitor- 
|, which office he resigned in 1770, in conse. 
quence of the on of his , lord Bhel- 


ume, by whose interest he had been chosen member 
for Calne, in Wiltshire. From the time of his restg- 
nation, he remained a firm opponent to the ministry 
who conducted the American war ; and, on the re- 
tum of lord Shelburne to power in 1782, he was 
made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
advanced to the by the title of lord Ashbur- 
ton, "He died, Angus 18 179, leaving one son the 
the titles. 


DUNOIS, Jean, count of Orleans, and of Longue- 
ville ; born 1402, died 1468 ; s natural son of Louis, 
duke of Orleans (who was murdered by the duke of 

2 
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DUPONT DE NEMOURS—DUQUESNE. 


to the parliament of Bourdenux, afterwards president 
morte of that body, drew upon himself, by his lo 








of strict justin, the tions of the ministerial 
d which oppressed France in years 
of Louis XV. Having written, in the name of the 


linment of Bourdeaux, against the duke of Aigui 
lon, when this nobleman became minister (1770), he 
‘was sent to Pierre-en-Cise (a fortress at Lyons, once 
a state 1), and afterwards banished, until the 
accession of Louis XVI. Being acquainted with the 
defects of the ancient administration of justice in 
France, he made every exertion to them. 
‘The memorial by which he lives of 
three innocent citisens of Chaumont, who were con- 
demned to the wheel, deserves particular mention. 
His other works are, Reflexions historigues sur les Loix 
criminelles, a valuable work ; various Discours aca-. 
démiques ; and Lettres sur [’ Italie en 1785, which ap- 
peared 1788, in2 volumes. These letters, among many 
prejudiced views, contain some excellent observations 
‘on the arts, and interesting descriptions of natural 
scenery ; but his style is often disfg by laboured 
ornaments, He died, 1788, at Paris.—His son 
(Charles Mercier), born at Bourdeaux, September 
20, 1771, died at Paris, November 12, 1825. He 
‘was the restorer of sculpture in France, 8 member of 
the institute, and professor in the école des beausz arte ; 
‘was at first an advocate, served during the revolution 
as a dragoon, then as’ dessinateur g and 
finally went to Rome, where he studied sculpture, 
under the direction of Lemot, and, during a residence 
of eight years, made himself known by numerous 
‘works. His principal productions are Ajax 
Neptune; his equestrian statue of Lous XII, (1816); 
Orestes pursued by the Furies. Cortot, his suc- 
cessor in the academy, completed some of his works, 
DUPONT DE NEMOURS, Prenax Sanokx, born 
at Paris, December 1739, distinguished as well for 
his knowledge and talents as for his mild and bene- 
volent character, his excellent principles, and his 
blameless life, lived almost unknown, at Paris, as a 
private man of lelters, until 1773, when his principles 














(of philosophy and_political 7 set forth in his 
of priya pln coy, et tt ns 
of the minister Choiseul, and obliged him to leave 
France. Several foreign princes him a recep- 


tion, and conferred honours upon him. He returned, 
however, to his native country, and accepted of = 


‘small place, given him by Turgot, minister of finance. 
In 1782 and 1783, with Dr Hutton, the English agent, 
he negotiated the basis of the treaty by which the in- 


de ace fe aed Stet of Asien 
|. As inspector-general of commerce 
‘manufactures, and as a counsellor of state, he after- 
wards did much to encourage French industry. In 
1787 and 1788, he was appointed, by Louis XVI., 
secretary to the assembly of the notables. In 1789, 
he became a member of the first national assembly, 
where he distinguished himself by his principles, his 
courage, his talents, and his firm opposition to’ the 
intrigues of factions. He was twice president of the 
national assembly, and always supported moderate 
principles, Under Robespierre, he was imprisoned, 
and nothing but the fall of the tyrant preserved him, 
He was afterwards a member of the council of elders. 
After the directory was abolished, he went to Ame 
rica, in 1798. In 1802, he returned to France, but 
did not, at that time, take any office, notwithstanding 
the offers made him’ by Napoleon. ’ ‘The confidence 
of his fellow citizens followed him in his retirement, 
as was shown by his appointment to several important 
offices. In 1814, Dupont was made secretary of the 
provisional government which prepared the way for 
the return of the house of Bourbon to the throne of 
France. After Napoleon's return from Elba, he went 


by | de tows les Cultes, ou la 
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to America, of which cotintry his two sons had 
become citizens. Here he terminated his 
‘August 6, 1817, at the advanced age of 
Seventy-eight. 
DUPONT DE L'ETANG. See Baylen. 
DUPUIS, Cuanuxs Faaxgows, a member of the 
French national institute,was born at Trie-le-Chateau, 
near Gisors, in 1742, and instructed by his father in 
mathematics and surveying. ‘The duke de la Roche- 
Foucault gent him to the calége d Harcourt, to pursue 
his studies ; and, in his 24th year, he was made pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Lisieux. ‘His intimacy with 
Lalande, and his own inclination, led him to devote 
himself particularly to mathematics ; the knowledge 
and the prejudices of that learned man had s 
influence on him. In 1778, he invented the tele- 
graph, which was afterwards improved by the bro- 
rs Chappe. His Mémoire sur Origine des Con- 
Atellations et sur P Explication de la fable par U Astro- 
nomie (1781), is full of originality and learning. In 
1788, he became a meutber of the ccadémie des 
inscriptions et bellesdettres, and went to Paris, where 








i 
he was named one of the four commissioners of public 
instruction, to ascertain the resources of all the institu- 
tions for education and learning in Paris. Asa mem- 
ber of the national convention, he was constant in 
his support of moderate measures. On this account, 
he was chosen a member of the council of five hun- 
dred ; and the reputation which he there acquired for 
activity and information, procured him admission into 
the national institute. The fribwnat and the legislative 
body proposed him as a senator. His work Origine 
Réligion universelle (1794, 3 
‘vola., 4to, with an atlas), was severely criticised in 
Germany, Holland, France, and Italy, but is @ re- 
le monument of his learning. In this work, 
ee sttemapsedl to explain, ‘not onl re the arial 
antiquity, but \¢ origi religious tradi 
tions. "An abridgment, in one volume, afterwards 
Hee mete th works on the re pele 
rin in Lic eir spreading over Lybia, Cyre- 
‘naica, and the north of Africa, and thence to Spain, 
Greece, and Italy, attracted attention, " His 
treatises on the sodiac of Denderah, and on the 
Phenix, succeeded. In his last work, Mémoire ex- 
plicatif du Zodiague chronologique et mytholog igue 
(1806, 4to, engravings), he maintained that’ the 
astronomical and ‘ious opinions of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Chinese, Persians, and Arabians, had 2 
common origin. He died at his estate near Dijon, 
1809, 77 years old, and left, ipimanmeesy 8 wok 
an ooamogony and theogeny, the aljeet, vs 
to confirm the theory he had laid down in his Origine 
de tows les Cultes. He also endeavoured, in this 
‘work, to explain hieroglyphics. 

DUQUESNE, Azaauam, 8 French admiral, under 
Louis XIV., was born at Dieppe, in 1610, and 
acquired his knowledge of naval ‘afaire under ‘his 
father, who was an e captain. In his 
seventeenth year, he was inthe sea bghe o Rochelle, 
and disting himself, duri after the year 
lost, inthe war aginst Spain. In 1644,he entered 
the service of 5 fe was recalled, in 1647, to 
France, and commanded the expedition Na 
ples. Bourdeaux, which had rebelled, he reduced, 
hotwithstanding the assistance afforded it by Spain, 
In the Sicilian war, he thrice defeated the combined 
Geets of Holland and Spain, under the renowned De 
Ruyter. After he had reduced Algiers and Genoa 
to the necessity of supplicating the mercy of Louis 
XIV., the king conferred upon him the fine estate 
of Bouchet, and made it a marquisate, with the title 
of Dugueene. More than this he could not do, be: 
‘cause Duquesne was a Protestant. He was, also, 
the only person exempted from tbe baaishment of 

see 
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DURHAM—DuROc, 


from which it i divided by the rivers Tyne and 
Derwent, it 
is se} bby barren hills and moors, and by York- 


it extends along 
the northern part of the county, till it terminates in 
the great coal-fields, between the ‘Tyne and the 
Wear. Coal is likewise found on the southern side 
of the county. In the enstern and central parts are 
fair and fertile agreeably varied with hill, 
dale, aroble, and pasture land. ‘The soil, in the 
neighbourhood of the Tees, and on the borders of 


some other rivers and brooks, is a rich clay or loam ; 
but at distance from these streams it is of an inferior 
quality, interspersed with spots of sand and gravel. 

‘The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Weer, 
and the Tees. ‘The first-mentioned rises near. the 
cgnfines of Northunberlan, forms fo some distance, 


range 
of hills with the preceding, and after a winding course 
along the south border of the county, falls into the 
ea some miles below Stockton. 


agricultural ‘of the county is not easily 
estimated. On the best lands wheat may yield 
twenty or thirty bushels from an acre, barley from 
thirty to forty, and onts, from twenty to forty. On 
‘some spots, where the soil is gravelly, barley and 
turnips are alternately, with the occasiooal 
{interposition of a crop of clover. ‘The woodlands 





large, Fith long, weal, Sed the breed 


‘Tees-water 
the Weardale sheep, which are small, 
delicately flavoured mutton. In connexion with the 
commerce of the county, may be noticed lis cast 
metal founderies, iron-works, glass houses, 
topperas exe a, and salto, quarries of marble, 


the 2 Barnard Castle, 
3 ripal towns are le, 
Darlin; sunken ‘Bunderieal Hartlepool, Bis- 
opts uckland, Marwood, Wolsii 1, Stanhope, 
and Staindrop ;” but at some of these places the 
markets have been discontinued. Population of the 
county in 1831, 253,700. 

DURHAM, the capital of the county of that name, 
is situated on the river Wear, about 260 miles from 


London. It is irregularly built on a rocky eminence, 
almost encom} by the Wear, whose pitous 
much to 


Bruks are finged with woods which 
the beauty ofthe scene. The highest 
centre is occupied by the ‘and castle, which, 
with the streets ealled the Baileys, are included with- 
in the limits of the old walls of the city. Below the 
walls on one side the declivity is omamented with 


ground in the | Salahia, 
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prospect displays rich 
endows green hl, ae inoue beastie Varey 





‘at the head of Old Elvet ; they occupy a large square 
area, on the north side of which is court-house, 


aces have been annually run in April or May, since 
the reign of Charles II.” The in esteemed 
‘one of ‘the richest benedices in the 
valued in K, B. at £2821 : 1: 6d; but its real annual 
Fevenue is supposed to exceed £20,000. The dignity 
attached to this see is very great, the Bishop being 
Count Palatine and Custos 
appointment of high sheriff and all 
fastice. Pe in 1831, 10,125, 

DUROC, Micnant, duke of Prinli, adistinguished 
general under » was born at Pont-4-Mous- 
ton, in 1772. His father was of an ancient xm 
Auvergne ; 








in 1796. He served, dori 
Tuy, as siddecamp of 
Lespinasse. 
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DUTIES—DWIGHT. 


vols., not quite complete. The to the ma- 
thematical part is highly esteemed by mathemati- 
cians, Dutens made himself known as a poet by the 
two collections Le Caprice poétique and Potsics. His 
Recherches eur UOrigine des Découvertes attribuées 
‘aur Modernes show the extent of his reading, but 
rate the knowledge and invention of the ancients 
‘somewhat too high. His Tocsin ow Appel au bon 
‘Sens, of which he printed several suocessive editions, 
contains severe remarks upon Voltaire and Rousseau. 
In , he was an opponent of the French philo- 

ers, and attacked them on every occasion. In 
his Cewores meiées (London, 4 vols.) may be found 
his Logique ou U'Art de raisonner. His Histoire de 
ce qui s'est passé pour le Rétablissement d'une Régence 
en Angleterre (1789) has historical interest. Dutens 
also composed a work, rather alien from his common 
pursuits, On the Genealogy of the Heroes of Ro- 
mance. Three volumes of Mémoires CA ka 

i te repose (Paris, 1806) were received with gene- 
Fal approbation. ‘The third volume, entitled Duden- 
giana, contains anecdotes and observations, An ear- 
lier work of a similar kind was interesting as 0 sort 
of scandalous chronicle of the distinguished men of 
his time ; bat he thought it advisable to destroy the 
whole edition before it was made public, and, what is 
rarely the case, he accomplished his object. 

DUTIES. See Revenue. 

DUVAL, Vatixwrive Jaweray, librarian of the 
‘emperor Francis I., born in 1695, was the son of a 
poor peasant in the village of Artonay, in Cham- 

. In his tenth year, he lost his parents ; in his 
eenth year, being driven from his native place 

hy the want of employment, half famished, and soon 
r attacked by the small pox, he wandered about 
the open country, iu the terrible winter of 1709. 

‘dence conducted him to the cell of the good her- 
mit Palemon, who received him, permitted him to 
share his labours, and taught him to read. Here 
Duval became devout without being superstitious. 
He then exchanged this quiet retreat for another at 
‘St Anne, near Luneville. Here his only company 
was four ignorant hermits ; his employment, tending 
six cows ; and his only means of improvement, some 
volumes of the Blaue Bidtothek ; but he finally suc- 
ceeded in learning to write. An epitome of arith 
tnetie, which fell ito his hands, highly interested his 
youthful mind. In the solitude of a forest, he re- 
ceived his frst ideas of astronomy and phy. 
Im order to procure the means of educating, hinsel, 
hie killed game, and, in a few months, the 
Of his toils furnished him with a little stock of money. 
‘Happening to find a gold seal engraved with & coat 
of arms, he had it advertised by the minister of the 
place. ’An Englishman by the name of Forster ap- 
peared as the owner, and Duval gave it up to him 
‘on condition that he would explain to him the coat of 
arms. Surprised by this honesty and curiosity, 
Forster rewarded him so bountifully, that his library, 
which had been gradually forming out of the hunting 
fund, was increased to 200 volumes, while he spent 
nothing on personal or external conveniences. En- 
gaged in his studies, Duval paid little attention to 
his herd, and thereby displeased the hermits. One 
‘of them even threatened to burn his books. This 
roused the spirit of Duval. He seized a fire-shovel, 
drove the brother out of his own cell, and shut him- 
self up in it ‘The other brothers came with the su- 
perior, but he refused to open the door till they had 
Eereed 10. pase over all that had happened, od to 

low him, in future, two hours s-day for studying, 
while he, on his part, was to serve them ten years 
more for his clothes’ and victuals. Duval was now 
secure. He pursued his studies with more geal than 
‘ever in the forest where hiscows were grating. He 
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vwas found one day by the young princes of Lorraine. 
while thus busy with his maps and charts. ‘They 
made him an offer, on the spot, of placing him with 
the Jesuits, at Ponta-Mousson, He accepted it, but 
only on condition that his liberty should not be sscri- 
ficed by it. . He soon made such rapid progress, that 
duke Leopold took him with him to Paris, in 1718, to 
tee what effect this new scene would have upon him. 
But Duval declared that all the pomp of the city and 
its works of art were far inferior to the majesty ofthe 
rising or selting sun. On his return, Leopold ap- 
ated him his librarian, and made him professor of 
i inthe ‘atLuneville. These offices, and 
the lessons which he gave to the young Englishmen 
studying there (among whom was the famous Chat- 
ham}, afforded him the means of rebuilding his old 
hermitage of St Anne. When Lorraine was ceded 
to France, he removed, with the library under his 
‘care, to Florence, where he staid ten years. The 
em Francis invited him to Vienna, to form a 
on of medals, Here he died in 1775. With 
all his learning, Duval was exceedingly modest. His 
Giuvree, précédées de Mém. sur aa Vie, were pub- 
lished at Petersburg, Bale, and Strasburg, in the 
year 1784, in two volumes quarto. 

DWARFS, “In ages when Knowledge depends 
mostly on eto, if intial for the Haman id 
to people the worll with a imagis 

nga” Boch are dragons, giana, and dwar ; al 
Fe Se see eared epee ete ny 
‘Amusement to the imagination, even after experience 
has corrected the belief in the reality of their mar- 
vellous character. We need hardly say, that the 
Pygmies of the ancients, and the Quimos, whom C 
merson tells us that he discovered, are a3 fabulous as 
the renowned Lilliputians. ‘The’ dwarfs which ac- 
tually exist are deviations of nature from her general 
rule ; and the term dwarf is'a vague one, as we can- 
not say how small a person must be to be so called. 
‘There is no instance on record of dwarfs : 
fortalents, ‘Their ‘are sometimes perfectly 
well proportioned. ‘They have generally one trait in 
common with children—a very high opinion of their 
orm lie person, and great vaniy.» The Rema 

dwarfs for several purposes ; sometimes in gla- 
diatorial exhibicoes; of aboune of the. Nous 
contrast. which they afforded to their opponents. To- 
‘wards the end of the middle ages, and even in some 
countries, as lateas the beginning of the last century, 
dwarfs were a fashionable to the courts of 
European princes, and the families of the nobles. 
Who does ‘not recollect the numerous pictures of 
those times, with a negro or a dwarf in the back 
ground ? seemto have been great favourites 
with the ladies of the family. They were sometimes, 
also, used as fools. Peter the Great carried this fancy 
for dwarfs to n great extent. He assembled indivi- 
duals of this kind from all parts of his empire, and 
ordered the famous marriage of the dwarfs. At the 
court of Constantinople, a number of dwarfs are al- 
ways maintained, as. pages. Those who happen to 
be, at the same time, deaf and dumb, and have been 
mutilated, are particularly valued, and reserved for 
the sultan. 

DWELLING. See Domicil, and Habitation. 

DWIGHT, Timoruy,an eminent American di 
was bom at ‘Northampton, in Massachusetts, May 
14, 1762. "He was admitted 8 member of Yale col- 














lege in ber, 1765, when he had just passed 
Nis thirteenth yer ; and ‘after leavin py », he 
took charge of a | at New Haven, 
where he taught for two While in this situa 


tion, his time was y divided : six hours aday 
in school ; eight hours in study ; and the 
ten hours’ in exercise and sleep. In 1771, be ber 
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DYEING. 


through the fabric, it will receive the particles of 
oxide of irun, at the very instant of their transition 
from the fluid to the solid state; by which means 
perfect covering of the black, inky matter will be 
applied in close contact with the surface of the most 
minute fibres of the cotton. 

The name of mordant is applied to those substan- 
ces which unite with the diferent stuffs, and aug- 
ment their affnity for the various colouring matters. 
There exists a great number of mordants; some, 
however, are very feeble in their activity, ‘while 
others are attended with too much expense for com- 
mon stufa; some alter the colours which they are 
intended to combine, or modify their shades : hence 
it results, that there are but a small number which 
can be employed, These are alum, acetate of alu- 
nuine, muriate of tin, and nut-galls. ‘The mordant 
is always dissolved in water, into which the stuffs to 
be dyed are plunged. If the mordant be universally 
applied, over the whole piece of goods, and this be 
afterwards immersed in the dye, it will receive a 

over all its surface ; but if it be applied only in 
par the dye will strike in those parts only. The 
srmer process coustitutes the art of dyeing, properly 
20 called ; and the latter the artof printing woollens, 
cottons, or linens, called calico-printing. In the art 
of printing piece the mordant is usually mixed 
‘with gum or starch, and applied by means of blocks 
or wooden engravings, in reli, or of copper plates, 
and the colours are brought out by immersion in ves- 
sels filled with suitable compositions. The latter 
fuidsare termed baths. iets 

"The following are the processes i, when 
slum isthe mociant ensployed 1, diam mordent 
‘for vik, Tn water containing the sixtieth part of ite 
‘weight of alum, at the ordinary temperature of the 
air, the silk is plunged, and allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours, when it is withdrawn, drained, 
and washed. If the liquid is warmed, it is found 
that the silk absorbs less of the mordant, and that, of| 
course, it combines less easily with the colouring 
matter, besides losing, in part, ite natural gloss. 2. 
Alum mordant for wool. When itis wished to com: 
bine wool with this mordant, after its cleansing has 
een effected, it is pl into a boiling solution, 
composed of 8 of 900 farts of water, and twenty-five 
of alum, where it is allowed to remain during two 
hours; when it is taken out, suffered to drain, and 
washed, | Frequenty a lle cream of tartar is tdded 
in this process, in order to engage the excess of aci 
in the alum, as well as the portion arising from a 
slight decomposition of the alum by the oily matter 
of the wool. 3, Alum mordant for cotton, hemp, and 
flaz, ‘This operation is effected by plunging the 
body to be imbued with this pws into Sater 
slightly warmed, and which contains one quarter of 
its weight of alum, and leaving it for twenty-four 
hhours, at the common temperature of the air; when 
it is withdrawn, washed, and dried. The cotton 
will be sufficiently imbued with the mordant, if al- 
lowed to remain in the solution only seven or eight 
minutes, pressing it a little, without twisting it, 
however, on taking it out, and not immersing it in 
the ing bath until’ twelve or fieen hours 
after. In all alum mordants for wool, the alum of, 
commerce may be employed ; but when silk or cot- 
ton is to be dyed, especially if the colours are bright, 
it is necessary to make use of the alum of Rome, or 
of that which is equally pure ; that is to say, of alum 
which does not contain above 1-500th of its weight 
of sulphate of iron ; otherwise there will be a great 
quantty of oxide of iron adhering to the fabric, 
which will afect the shade we desire to obtain. The 
colouring matters to be transferred to the various 
wuts, are either soluble or insoluble in water, 
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When they are soluble in water, which is most gene 
erally the case, they are dissolved in it at a boiling 
temperature ; and the material to be dyed, after hav- 
ing been duly prepared, end impregnated with the 
mordant, is plunged into it, where its allowed to re- 
main for a certain time, and at a temperature varying 
with the nature of the stuff. When, on the contrary, 
the colouring matter is insoluble in water, its solution 
iseffected in some other fluid, and the article to be 
coloured asin the former case, with the 
exception that the application of the mordant is 
omitted) is immersed, and the colouring matter is 
precipitated by the addition of a third body. 

Silks are dyed at a temperature which is gradu- 
ally incs from 86° to 175° Fahr. If the bath 
is heated above 86°, at the commencement of the 
process, the effect of the mordant is diminished, and 
the desired shades of colour will not be produced. 
For the same reason, in dyeing hemp and fax, the 
temperature should ‘not exceed 97° Fahr. Cotton 
and woollens may be dyed at a boiling heat. Various 
mechanical contrivances are made use of in immers- 
ing the different materials to be dyed into the col- 
outing solution, 4 as to canse all their parts to be 
equally affected at the same time. As soon as they 
are withdrawn from the colouring beth, they sre 
washed in large quantity of water in ones to de- 
Prive them of those particles of colouring matter tut 
fare merely superficial. 

“The following are the dye-stuffs used for produc- 
ing fest colours:—, Black. ‘The cloth is,impreg 
nated with acetate of iron (iron liquor), and dyed in 
a bath of madder, and logwood. 2. Purple. The 
prresting mordan, diluted with the same dyein 

th. 3. Crimson. The mordant for Purple, ‘unit 
with a portion of acetate of alumine, or mordant, 
and the abore beth. 4. Red. Acetate of alumine 
is the mordant (see Alumine), and madder is the 
dye-stufl. 5. Pale red, of different shades. Th 
preceding mordant, diluted with water, and a we 
made beth. Brown of Pompedour. A mized 
mordant, containing a somewhat Proj of 
the red than of the black, and the dye of madder. 
7. Orange. ‘The red mortant, and a bath, fist. of 
mndder, and then of quercitron. 8. Yellow. ‘A strong 
red mordant, and the quercitron bath, whose tem 
Perature should be considerably under the bling 
point of water, 9. Blue. Indigo, rendered solu 
‘and greenish-yellow coloured, by potash and orpi- 
ment, It recovers its blue colour by exposure 
to air, and becomes firmly fixed upon the cloth. An in- 
digo vat is also made by difusing indigo in water, with 
quicklime and copperas._ These sobsiances are sop- 
posed to act by deoxiditing indigo, and, at the same 
time, rendering it soluble. Golden dye. | The cloth is 
immersed alternately in & solution of copperas and 
lime-water, ‘The protoxide ced rec ipitated on 
the fibre, soon passes, by al ‘atmospheri- 
cal oxygen, into the golden-coloured deutoxide. 
Buf The preceding substances, in a more dilute 
state. Blue vat, in which white spots are left on a 
blue ground of cloth, is made by applying to these 
points a paste, composed of a solution of sulphate of 
copper and pipe clay, and,afterthey aredried, immers- 
ing ‘it, stretched on frames, for a definite number of 
minutes, inthe yellowish-green vat, of | part of indigo, 
3 of copperas,and oflime, with water, Gren. Cloth 
dyed blue, and well washed, is imbued with the 
acetate of alumine, dried, and subjected to the quer- 
citron bath. In the above cases, under 9, thecloth, 
after receiving the mordant paste, is dried, and pitt 
through @ mixture of cow-dung and warm water. It 
is then put into the dyeing vat or 3 
The foregoing colours are also from de 
coctions of the different colouring woods; but, aa 
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E; the second vowel and the fifth letter of the Eng 
lsh alphabet, The sound ¢ (asin bench, or long ts 
in the French pére) in the early stages of ail 
‘guages, often passes into i (as in liver, or the Italian 
4), into a (as in father), and into o. But of the lan- 
‘guages of modern civilised nations, since their ortho- 
fiaphy has been settled, the English gives to the 
letter ¢ the most different sounds ; as that of the Ger- 
‘man short ¢, for instance, in det ; that of the German 
4, a9 in revere, he, me; that of the German a, in 
clerk (pronounced clark), sergeant (pronounced sar- 
{eent; at least, this mode of pronouncing. exists in 
land) ; that of u, as in voter, murder. We find 
similar sounds of e in different dialects of Germany ; 
for instance, in the dialect of Silesia, where spoken 
most broadly, Seele (soul) is pronounced as an Eng- 
lishman would pronounce it, whilst the true German 
Pronunciation of the word is as if it were written 
Sa-le. In Latin we also find here for heri, Vergilius, 
for Virgilins, Deana for Diana ; and, in old Italian, 
desiderso and disiderio, peggiore and piggiore. In 
French, ¢ is pronounced in three different ways—the 
2 ouvert, é fermé and ¢ muet—all three in the word 
fermeté. in German there are four different ways of 
‘pronouncing the letter ¢ ; 1. merelyas an aspiration, 
‘or very short indeed, as in hatte or hoffen ; 2. short, 
like the English ¢ in bet, met, as in recht, rennen ; 3. 
Jong, like the English ain fate, as in reden, predi 
gen; nnd like the French ¢ ouvert, or like the Ger- 
man a or @,as in Blend, although little distinction 
is generally made between the two latter. Some 
Provinces generally pronounce both like the latter ; 
others pronounce them like the former, or like a in 
fate, The letter e may be called an intruder into the 
German , because it has taken the place 
formerly occupied by full and melodious vowels, and 
it occurs too often. ‘The Greeks, it is well known, 
hud two characters—, or epeilon, and #, or eta, the 
latter corresponding to the French é ouvert, if it was 
Rot pronounced, as in modern Greek, like the Italian 
i. E, in the Greek numeration signifed five. Many 
dictionaries state that E was used by the ancients for 
250, according to the verse— 
R quoque ducentos ot quinquaginta tenebit ; 
but this was only in late and barbarous times. E,as 
aan abbreviation, stands, in English, for east. Onan. 


cient medals, it stands for the names of cities which 
begin with this letter ; for exereitus,e 


















EAGLE (falco). 
to the jenus fale, wh 


seldom been employed for the pi 
as it never can 
‘obey 


of the chase, 
Tendered suficiently tractable to 
ts Keeper. ‘The eagle soars to a greater height 








than any other bird, from which circumstance the 
ancients considered it as a messenger of Jove, “ Ful- 
vam aguilam Jovis nuntiam.” Its sense of sight is 
exquisite. It lives for a great length of time, even 
in the captive state. Mr Pennant mentions one in 
the possession of «| gentleman, which he bad kept 
for nine years, and the person from whom he had 
received it, thirty-two. ‘The principal species are, 
1. The falco imperialis (Bechst), or imperial eagle. 
This species is the largest known. It is distinguished 
bya large white spot on the scapulars, transverse 
nostrils, black tail, marked with gray on its superior 
portion. The female is fawn-coloured, with brown 
spots. Tt is Iti 












blue colour, the cere 
jeep sunk, and covered 
is of a fine bright 








3. F. fulous (common or ring-tailed eagle) is said to 
pinta id. "The sate neste are 
succession of years. 
bulk, and of such 
durable materials as to be almost indestructible. 
‘They are built in dry and inaccessible situations, of 
large twigs, lined with several layers of reeds or 
brambles; of a fat form, several feet in breadth, 
fod of such sirength ax to support not only the 
le and her young, but likewise the large quantity 

of food she, provides 








sm, | the englets of the food 


for them, This i 50 great, 
that it is related by Smith, ist his history of Kerry, 
that a peasant procured. comfortable subsistence for 
his family, during a summer of famine, by robbing 
vided for them by the old 
birds, ~ In the middle of this aerie, the female depo- 
sis two or uhree eggs, and sits ‘upon them about 
thirty days. ‘The plumage of the eagles is not as 
dark as it becomes when they arrive at the adult 
state; but age, famine, and captivity gradually 
diminish their natural colours, and give them a 
faded appearance. 

4. White-tailed eagle (F. Albicilla). This bird is 
inferior in size to the golden eagle. It inhabits far 
north, and is extremely ferocious ; feeds principall: 
upon fish, and usually lays two or three eggs, bui 
ing its nest upon lofty trees. It is distinguished by 
its black bill and claws, and white tail. 

5. Great eagle of Guiana (F. harpyia) ‘This 
bird belongs to the sub-gemns harpyia of Cuvier, and 
is furnished with a terrible beak and claws.’ lis 
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‘vil and military correspondence of the company was 
to be communicated to the ministry. Under the old 
system, in many disputed cases, conscience, or, at 
least, common sense, had decided ; but now, the’ in- 
troduction of new and strange legal constitution 
occasioned the ruin of all legal relations. ‘The court 
decided in the cage of every complaint made agninst 
any individual who was directly or indirectly in the 
service of the company, as well as all complaints 
relating to contracis in ‘which the parties had sub- 
mitted to its jurisdiction, If we consider that nothing 
was more uncertain than the personal condition of| 
the Indian and Mohammedan inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan ; that the company governed some provinces im- 
mediately, others indirectly, by means of the nabobs ; 
that the semindars were sometimes considered as the 
independent nobility of India, sometimes as officers of | 
the company, &c.—it follows, that the court could 
take all cases into its own hands, or decline them, at 
pleasure. Immediately after its establishment, it 
gave a specimen of the spirit by which it was actu- 
ated, Nunkomar, who had accused the governor- 
general, Hastings, was convicted, on insufficient 
grounds of forgery, and hanged; which, ashas been 

iously remarked, is about the same as punishing 
a Mohammedan for bigamy. On the whole, the his- 
tory of the British East India trade justifies’ the as. 
sertion, that, except 
ley, scarcely a single Englishman has ever entered 
completely into the spirit of the people of India. 
When the inefficacy of the measures of 1773 was 
sufficiently proved, and the finances of the company 
again suffered by the American war, the establish- 
ment of a board of control was again discussed in 
parliament, and on broader grounds ; from 1782 to 
1784, the greatest men of England were engaged on 
this important subject. ‘The famous East India bill 


of Fox, which proposed seven commissioners, to be | s 


appointed by parliament, and invested with supreme 
er, and, as it were, the right of protection over 
oe ae a peal tree ies ace 
principal object ill was to deprive the crown 
of all influence on Indian affairs, and to place an 
intermediate power between the’ kin India. 
Pitt’s project, therefore, took effect. A board of con- 
trol was erected, dependent on the crown, authorized 
to superintend ‘the civil and military government 
and the revenues of the com , and to transmit 
the of the directors to the different pro- 
sidencies. The salaries of the governor-general, the 
President and the couneil were xed, bythe King. 
it, notwithstanding the superintendence of 
board, the finances of the company still continued 
ny . Dasling accounts were, from time 
to time, given of the immense revenue likely to be 
immediately derived from India ; and, on the faith 
of these, many acts of parliament were passed for the 
appropriation of surpluses that never had any exist- 
ence. A striking example of this is ‘by the 
proceedings that took place at the renewal of the 
charter in 1793. Lord Cornwallis had then concluded 
the war with Tippoo Saib, and the company’s re- 
ceipts had been increased, in 0 of noces- 
sion to their territories, and subsidies from native 
princes, to upwards of eight millions: ling a-year ; 
Which, it was ealculated, would afford an annual su 
plus, after deducting all charges, of £1,240,000, 
On the strength of this, parliament, in the act pro- 
ringthe charter, enac:ed, Ist, That £500,000a-year 
of the Surplus revenue should be set aside for reducin 
the company’s debt in India to £2,000,000. 
That £500,000 a-year should be paid ito the exche- 
wer, to be appropriated to the public service, as par- 
flimene should dunk ft to order. Sd, When the Inca 
debt was reduced to £2,000,000, and the bond debt 





| proved unnecessary. Instead of being dimi 


Burke and the family of Welles- | be: 


779 


to £1, one-sixth part of the surplus was to 
bbe applied to augment the dividends, and the other 
fivesixths were to be paid into the bank, in the 


name of the commissioners of the national debe, 
to be accumulated as a guarantee fund, until it 
amounted to £12,000,000, ~All these arrany —_ 
company's debts immediately to increase. In 
1799, they were authorised to add to the amount of 
their floating debt. In 1796, leave was given to the 
company to add two millions to their capital stock, 
by creating 20,000 new shares ; but as these shares 
sold at the rate of £173 each, they produced 
£3,460,000. In 1797, the company issued additional 
bonds, to the extent of £1,417,000, Between 1797 
gue 1605, the Briish empire in India was augmented 
by the conquest of Seringnpatam, and ube whole ter- 
ritories of ‘Tippoo Saib, the cession of large tracts by 
the Mahratia chiefs, the capture of Delhi, and various 
other important acquisitions ; so that the revenue, 
which in 1797 had amounted to £8,059,000, was in- 
creased, in 1805, to £15,403,000 ; but the ex 
of government, ‘and the interest of the debt, in- 
creased i P than the revenue ; 
having amounted, in 1805, to £17,672,000, leaving 
a deficit of £2,269,000. Long before the termination 
of the company’s charter in 1813, a conviction had 
-cn gaining ground with the public, that the trade 
to the East was capable of being greatly extended, 
and that the monopoly alone confined it within nar- 
row limits, Many efforts were accordingly made to 
have the monopoly set aside, and the trade to the 
ast thrown 3 but the company interest 
enough to procire a prolongation of he privilege of 
carrying on an exclusive trade to China to the 10th 
of April, 1831, with three years’ notice ; the govern- 
ent of India being continued in their hands for the 
riod. The trade to India, however, was 
opened to the public, under certain conditions. ‘These 
were, that private individuals should trade, directly 
only, with the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and the port. of Penang ; thet their vessels 
should not be under 350 tons burden ; and that they 
should abstain from engaging in the carrying trade 
of India, or in the fween Todin and China, 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, the enterprise 
of private traders gained an immediate 
over the monopoly of the company, and in a short 
time more than frebled our trade with India, ‘This 
fact was #0 that when the question as to 
the renewal of the charter came to be discussed in 
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thereafter upon three years’ notice. 
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—. 
i ho rat of £00 per mon 
Brisa come nites ee eae 
‘This table is taken from Remarks on the Consump- 
tion of the public Wealth, by the Clergy of every 
Nation, &c. TLondon, 1822), and is said to have been 
framed with the assistance of a gentleman who had 
resided a considerable time in ‘be cities of 
Italy, particularly in Rome, and given much 
attention to the subject. 
‘The following statements respecting Russia are 
taken from the et Itineraire de la Russie, 
par J. H. Schnitzler, Paris and St Petersburg, 1829. 
ihe population is estimated at 55, ‘The 
Russia may be estimated at 230,000 indivi- 
‘in actual service, of whom the cities comprise 
bon 60,000 ; over 190,000 belong to the orthodox 
Greek church, inclusive of the lay ‘the chor- 
isters, &c. ; the Catholic clergy amount to more than 





30,000 ; the Protestant #7 do not exceed 1000, 
and there are over 9000 Mollahs. These are all 
allowed to marry, except the Catholics. Nearly 


£200,000 are fathers of families, and the total number 
of persons comected with the clergy may be cam 
puted at 900,000. Their condition 

thelr mak the metropelian, he archbishops 
bishops, and the archimandrites are rich; but the 


Aiereia or priests (ere) 
clengy, which is 
¢hovenstro) comprises the archimandrites, the 
menoi oF the ioumenai or abbesses, the monks 
(monachi), and nuns (monachini), and the hermits 
(poustynnit). | The bishops are taken from the regu 
clergy, any priest, who desires to remain 
al to the ecclesiastical order afte 
of his wife, must enter that body, and is 
a hiero-monk. The revenues of the clergy 
originally of tithes ; but, after it had come 
session of large landed estates, cultivated 
its support was derived partly from their produce, 
and partly from the raskol-nitchit-prikaze, or tax paid 
by dissidents for the privilege of wearing the beard. 
The ‘of the revenues was in the hands 


§ 


mus in 1742. 
Biih ie administration apd it appear, 
enumeration made by order of the empress Elisabeth, 
in 1746, that 839,546 male bors were attached to 
. These estates were secu- 
larized by Peter IIT. in 1762, who appointed a new 
commission for their gement. Catharine If. 
began by abolishing this board, and improving the 
Condition of the clergy. In 1764, she secularaed all 
the ecclesiastical possessions, re-established the com- 
mission, and assigned a fixed revenue to the mem- 
bers of the clergy. ‘The chambers of account, in the 
capitals of the governments, are now invested with 
tae ministration of these estates, the annual 
revenue of which i estimated at 250,00 slver rubles, 
which is expended in paying the salaries of the 


the Wack clergy ced i 





ESTABLISHMENTS. 785 
clergy. Notwithstanding this selsure of thelr dé. 
mains, the clergy have still a considerable amount of 
land connected with the convents,or with the churrch, 
but there are no boors attached. 
(Church or Kirk of Scotland. 

ox Ta taunned rlrog tn Seon the Prete 
Hearers, . . 30,00 

According t Sr John Sica, a 1814, thare wore 

tr Scotand, 





Harry ofthe cotabished Presbyterian church, 1.47286 
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Tncome, 
‘Belog an average of £250 for 998 The 
Fore jaa then they are sana pice 
Ting hbase, nod u ghee sfland 
1,400,000 hearers, at £136,000 pet million bearers, £20200 
The revenue of the Scottish clergy, according to 
the Remarks, is derived from a charge on the rents 





of land, paid by the landlord throughout Scotland. It 
is a moderate amounting to about ninepence 
sterling an acreon cultivation, though 
it is called teinds or tithe, does not amount pearly to 


the tithe in England. An estate in Scotland pays 
£30 on 800 statute English acres, while the same 
sum of £30 is in some cases paid by an estate of 
‘eighty acres in England. 

The overage Number of People for ohm there a 


Tenowed.. Taking these tuto consideration, 
Frans coe cerns fr every pervs” 


Eatimated Expenditure on the Clergy of the Established 
Church of England. 
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EDINBURGH. 


‘The Castle of Edinburgh is built on a rugged rock, 
which rises almost perpendicularly on three sides, 
the entrance to it being from the east quarter, where 
it is defended by palisades and a dry ditch, over 
which there is a drawbridge and a gate, flanked by 
two batteries. Before the invention of gunpowder, 
this fortress was deemed impregnable, a character to 
which it has no claim at present. It was a royal 
residence previously to the union of England and 

and the room is still shown in which James 


pect 


and 
stretching beyond the Firth of Forth, with its islands 
and shipping, and taking in not only the hills and 
elds of Fifechire, but also, in clear weather, the top 
of Ben Lomond. 

The Palace of Holyrood, originally a monastic 
foundation, is a large quadrangular edisce of hewn 
stone, with a central court surrounded by . 
‘At each angle of the western front are circular 
towers, and in the middle is s portico, with four 
columns of the Doric order, surmounted by a cupola 
in the form of a crown. In the north-west tower is 
to be seen the bed-chamber of queen Mary, with her 


bed ornamented with crimson damask, greatly de- | and 


cayed; and also a cabinet adjoining, whence her 
favourite David Rissio was dragged from her pre- 
sence and murdered. The Palace contains a 
galley, in which are exhibited 

e kings of Scotland from Fergus I, 
Scottish peers hold their meetings, to choose sixteen 
oftheir number as member of the British Howse of 
Lor The north-west towers of Hol 
were erected in the reij of James I, and the chapel 
was founded by David I. in the twelfth century. 
‘A large portion of the Palace was burnt by the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, but it was rebuilt after 
the Restoration by Charles II. When George IV. 


visited Edinburgh, soon after his accession, hie held 
his court at Holyrood, and subsequently gave orders 
for the repair of the building. Charles X.,the ex- 


king of France, afler the revolution of the Three 
Days, resided for some time at Holyrood House, 
which many years before afforded an asylum to this 
Prince and his brother, Louis XVIII. 

‘The Parliament house, in which are held the 
supreme courts of Scotland, was originally erected 
between the years 1632 and 1640, but has been in 
recent times renewed and extended, and now ex- 
hibits on the south and west sides beautiful erections 
in the Grecian style of architecture, with piasms 
undemeath, | Adjoining it is the Library ofthe So- 
ciety of Writers to the Signet, and also a large new 
building, facing the ay from the south, for the 
reception of the Advocates’ Library, the most exten- 
sive and valuable collection of books and manu- 
scripts in Scotland. ‘The Courts possess accommo- 
dations for their records in a building called the 
General Register House, which stands on the eastern 
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extremity of Prince's Street. It was designed by 
Robert Adam, and the foundation laid in 1776, butit 
‘was not fully completed till 1822. ‘The interior con- 
sists principally of small fire-proof chambers, in which 
are deposited state papers, title.deeds, con- 
tmcts, mortgages, &ic. Opposite the Register Office 
Stands the ‘Theatre, «very humble building, but 
which generally can boast of an excellent com| 

of comedians. "Farther east in Waterloo Place stand 
the Post and Stamp Offices, two elegant modem 
structures. On the summit of the Calton Hill isthe 
monument erected in commemoration of Lord Neb 
son. In 1822, on the same hill, was laid the founda- 
tion of the National Monument of Scotland, in 
honour of the military genius of Britain, which is on 
the model of the Parthenon at Athens, and is in- 
tended to include a church and a cemetery. Three 
other monuments adom Calton Hil, commemorative 
respectively of Robert Burns, Dugald Stewart, 
tol Me Playfair and David Humes monument, 
within the old Calton Hill burying. is also 
conspicuous, On it also is the Observatory, an ele- 
gant Grecian edifice. Near Regent Bridge, leading 
to Prince's Street, stands the New Prison, the interior 
arrangements of which are on the plan recommended 
by Howard ; and at a little distance is a Bridewell, 


d| or a Penitentiary, beyond which is to be built a prison 


for debtors. 

‘The University was founded by royal charter of 
James VI., in 1582, and had at first only one pro- 
fessor, to which others have been added at different 
periods ; and the number at present is about thirty, 
of whom eleven are connected with the various 
branches of medical study, three with the divinity 
classes, three with those of iaw, and the rest with the 
classes of general literature, the languages, logic, 
‘mathematics, ethics, and natural philosophy. The 
reputation ofthis establishment asa school of sclenee, 
is suficiently testified by the resort of students from 
every part of Europe, especially in the medical classes; 
‘among the professors of sciences connected 
with the art of healing, occur the names of Monro, 
Gregory, Cullen, and Biack, whose talents enabled 
them to extend the boundaries of knowledge, and 


whose genius shed a lustre over the age and country 
to which they belonged. ‘The average number of 
students attending all the various classes of the 


University, amount to nearly $000. The buildings 
nt were originally 


tery unsuited to ite increasing, celebrity and 

3 in consequence 

Was takes down in feo anda 

designed by Mr Willlam Adam, was 

Bense of which was to be defrayed by subecription 
wo undertaking was, however, on 80 extensive & 


usefulness of which are much augmented by the modes 


Jameson, celebrated for his 
‘and geology. 

Sry eae considerable scientific institutions 
are the ic Garden, the Horticultural Society, 
the Royal College of Physicians, the Medical Society 
and the Physical Society, both established by royal 
charters ; the Society of Edinburgh, the So- 
ciety for the study of Natural History, the Wernerian 
‘Society, the Astronomical Institution, and the High- 


land Society. 
‘The oldest church in Edinburgh, is that of 8 
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EDWARD IV. 


fn 








Siw 
part of his reign was disturbed by his jealousy of his 
Clarence, The soe otis lw 


consequi 
was the attainder of Clarence, who was indulged in 
hhis desire of meeting his death by immersion in a 
but of Malmsey wine, Edward was preparing for 
another expedition tt France, when he was 
taken off by sickness, in April, 1483, in the forty- 
second year of his age, and twenty-third of his rei 

He left two sous and five daughters. Edward IV. 
possessed some ability and activity, but was, how- 
ever, more showy than solid. His valour was stained 
by cruelty, and he was less fitted to prevent evils, 


than, by his courage and to remedy them. 

EDWARD Vy Ling of England; the eldest son of 
Edward IV.,, was in his thirteenth year when be suc- 
cred his father, in 1489. His uncle, the duke of 
Gloucester, the regent, caused the young king an 
his brother, who were lodged in Ue Tower, to be 
smothered by ruffians. Two bodies, answering their 
description, being found buried at’ the foot of the 
stairs of their apartment, in the reign of Charles 11., 
were taken up by that king's order, and deposited 
in Westminster abbey. 

EDWARD VL, king of England, son of Henry 
VIIL., by Jane Seymour, was born in 1538. At his 
father's death, be was ony nine years of age, and, as 
hee did not live to attain majority, the public acts of 
his reign are to be deemed those of his counsellors. 
iis education was intrusted to men of the first char- 
acter for learning, among whom were Sir Anthony 
Cooke and Sir John Cheke. ‘The progress of the 
young king, whose disposition was very docile and 
Amiable, was great, especially in classical acquire- 
ments, and a rooted seal for the doctrines of the 
reformation. His reign was, on the whole, tumul- 
tuous and unsettled. “After his father’s desth, his 
maternal uncle, Seymour, duke of Somerset, became 
protector; but’ his administration raised up such 

erful enemies, that he was brought to the scaf- 
Bid.” Rdward was much adficted at the necessity of| 
consenting to his execution, and with equal reluctance 
consented to the death of fanatical named 
Jou Bocher, who was sentenced to the flames for 
heresy. When Cranmer urged Edward to sign the 
rary fr ber zara long resisted, and at 
length, overcome by his importunities, um, 
if it was wrong, the guilt Iny with him, After the 
death of Somerset, Dudley, duke of Northumber- 
land, became all-powerful, and through his influence, 
Edward, in a declining state of health, was induced 
to set aside the succession of both his sisters, and to 
settle the crown upon the lady Jane Grey, clai 
through his father's younger sister, the duchess 
Suffolk, His decease, from a pulmonary complaint, 
s00n after followed, July 6, 1553, in the sixteenth 
year of his age, and seventh of his reign, 

EDWARD, Puince Cuantrs. See Charles 
Bdward Stuart. 

EDWARDS, Bayax, the historian of the West 
nies, was born at Westbury, in Wiltshire, in 17: 
On the death of his father, in adverse circumstances, 








hho acquired the protection of his maternal uncle, 
person ‘of great property in the island of 
Jamaica. He inherited not only the large fortune of 


his uncle, but of a Mr Hume, of Jamaica, and, be 
‘coming an eminent merchant, returned to England, 
‘and, in 1796, took his seat for the borough of Gram. 
pound, which he represented until his death, in July, 
1800,” His first publication was pamphlet, entitled 
‘Thoughts oa the Trade of the West India Islands 
with the United States, 1784 ; this was followed by 
his Speech an the Slave Trad 5 but is most dist 

ished performance is his History, com 
Srereial, of the British Colonies in ibe West Indies, 
173, 2 vols. to, A new edition of this work, 
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published after his death, in 1801, 9 vols, 8vo, 
includes a History of St Domingo.” Mr Edwards 
also published, in 1796, the Proceedings of the 
Governor and Assembly of Jamaica, in regard to the 


Maroon Nej 8vo, All these works are valuable 
for their ion, and are written with ease aud 
elegance. 

EDWARDS, JoxatHan, the most celebrated of 


‘American ,metaphysicians ‘and inns, whom 
Dugald Stewart describes as “ indisputably the ablest 
champion of the scheme of necessity since the time 
of Collins,” was born in East Windsor, C. 
October 5, 1703. His father, a minister of the 
instructed him ‘in the deed languages. Jonat 
entered Yale college, in New Haven, in Sey aber, 
diige sa oa yon : the ait wudies. 
igence, lency legiate studi 
‘At fourteen, he read with pleasure Locke on the 
Human Understanding. His baits of eppeaton 
thought, and his it and success in metaphysi- 
tal studie, were extrvorluery. Papers, inhi 
writing, show, that at fourteen he conceived the 
design of composing a complete Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy : ‘Natural History, including Chemistry 
and Geology. His piety, his devotion to the Bible, 
and his propensity for ical inguiries, were 
equally remarkable. In 1720, he took his first degree, 
and remained nearly two years at Yale, preparing 








for the ministry. In 1722, he went to New York, 
where he for about eight months, with great 
distinction, In iber, 1723, he was elected a 


‘Septem 
tutor in Yale college, and in the followis began 
tooct int capes but reignediis oes in 0, 


in order to become the minister of the people of 
Northampton, where he was ordained February 16, 
1727. 











P 
irregularities of some young the principal 
families connected with his. ‘pureh. An ecclesiasti- 
‘cal council dismissed him in June, 1750 ; and, in the 
following year, he accepted a call to serve as a mis- 
sic among the Indians at Stockbridge, in Massa- 
chusetts. Here he remained six years, exerting him- 
self with an ical spirit, andy at the ‘same 
prosecuting deepest investigations in 


philosophy. Here he composed his famous works ca 
of the Will, and on Original Sin.—The 
first is his masterpiece, and worthy of the powers of 


a Locke or Leibnits. "It was complete within the 
space of four months and a half, The date of its 
is the early part of 1754. In 
1757, he was chosen president of the college at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and accepted this invitation, 
though nt without Teutane, on socom, chely of 
is desire to accomplish two great literary enterprises, 
Trhich he had begun long before—a. History of the 
Work of Redemption, and a View of the Harmony 
of the Old and New Testament. In January, 1758, 
he repaired to Princeton, where the smnall-pox theit 
prevailed. He was inoculated by the physician of 
the college. “He had the malady favourably, but » 
scoondary fever set in, and, by reason of a number 
of pustules in his throat, the obstruction was such, 
that the medicines to check the fever could 
not be administered. ‘This disorder put an end to his 
life, March 22, 1758, in the 85th year of his age."” 
SeQ 
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ELECTRICITY. 


diameter. At each extremity there is a metallic cap 
terminating in a spherical knob. Small circular pieces 
of tinfoil are fastened on the surface of the tube, by 
means of gum, at a sinall distance from each, and 


this is held so as to receive sparks from the 
lag hed in the hand, the sparks Wel 
the earth ‘in in S| 
slong fy and the whole ine of Unto disks wil 


The ‘and most vivid sparks are obtained 
between two conductors having @ rounded form, as 
may be exemplified in a common electrical machine, 

‘presenting a metallic ball to that side of the prime 
‘conductor which is furnished from the cylinder of the 
machine ; a spark is immediately seen, of consider- 
able length, resembling a long streak of fre, extend- 
ing from the conductor to the ball. Often, when the 
spark is very long, it is seen to have an angular or 
Bigag cours, exaily like chat ofa fash of lightning 
‘This irregularity is probably occasioned by the fi 


darting, 

particles, as those of moisture, that are floating in 
the air, a little removed from the direct line of pas- 
sage. Electrical light differs in no res) from the 
light obtained from other sources. its brilliancy 
depends upon the conducting power of the bodies 
between which it . Wheut dry wood is employ- 
ed, it appears in the form of faint red streams ; but 
metals aflord a light of greater brillianey. lis colour 
is subject to varations, from a great number of dif- 
ferent circumstances. Sparks passed through balls 
of wood or ivory are of a crimson colour ; but this 
depends upon their position with regard to the sur- 
face. Electric sparks, passing from one polished 
metallic surface to another, are white ; but if the 
finger be presented to an electrified conductor, the 
sparks obtained are violet. ‘They are green, when 
taken from Ute surface of silvered leather; yellow, 
when taken from finely lered charcoal ; and of a 
purple colour, when taken frum the greater number 
Of Imperfect ‘conductors. In exceedingly rarefied 
air, the colour of the spark is green ; in denser sir, 
it acquires a blue tint, and passes to a violet and 
purple as the condensation of the air is increased. 
fn making these experiments, it is found that in pro- 
portion as the medium is more rare, its conducting 
power increases, anda smaller intensity of electricity 
{required for the production of light. In the ord 
nary vacuum of the air-pump, the passage of electri. 
city is rendered sensible by streams or columns of 
diffused light occasionally varying in their breadth 
and intensity, and exhibiting movements which give 
them a marked resemblance to the coruscations of 
‘the aurora borealis. It was at first imagined, that 
the light which appears during the passage of elec- 
tricity was actually the electric fluid itself, become 
Tuminous from its high degree of accumnulation. But, 
‘since we know that common atmospheric air becomes 
Tuminous by violent compression, and we must also 
presume that electricity exerts ‘a very sudden and 


























powerful e upon the air, by its e 
through that resisting medium, we are certainly 
Justified in drawing the inference, that the same 





nomens, L, in both cases, from the same 
cause. The sound, which accompanies the various 
nudes of transference, is subject to modifications de- 
pendent upon the degree and suddenness of the im- 
pulses given to the air. ‘The full, short, and undivided 
spark is attended with a loud explosion ; the more 
Tengthenedspark, with a sharper aap, which becomes 
ore broken and rattling in fon to the dis- 
lance it has to traverse. The great increase of 
imtensity which the electric fiuid acquires at the 











liquely in its course to minute conducting | whol 
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extremities of all elongated conducting bodies, and 
especially the alates ‘augmentation of this inten 
sity at the apex of all projecting points, has been 
alluded to above. This Intensity will neceaarily be 
accompanied with a powerful disposition in the uid 
to escape—a circumstance which furnishes a natural 
and exact explanation of the rapid dissipation of 
electricity, which takes place from all bodies of a 
slender and pointed form. The illustration of these 
pesitons i seen in bringing metalic rods of diferent 
forms near the prime conductor of a machine 

with either species of electricity, the conductor bel 
furnished with a ipakct pith balls, sus, bya 
fine wire, whose divergence indicates the presence 
and degree of the electricity in the conductor : if the 
metallic rod have a bell at the end which is brought 





1% 


near the charged conductor, the pith balls will 
but sigh affected; whereas, iit terminate in a 
sharp point, \e pois presented to the con- 
‘ductor at the aame distance as the ball was in the 
former case, the sivegsoce of the ‘balls will immedi- 
ately cease, showing that the electrical charge has 
iy disa |. Currents of air always accom- 
any the dschargeof electricity from pointed bodies 
for each particle of air, as soon as it has received its 
electricity from the point, is immediately repelled 
by the Many amusing experiments are 
founded on this principle. Let two cross wires, bent 
fat right angles near ‘the ends, which terminate in 
points, and pointing in a similar direction with respect 
{D the axis, be supported at their centre upon a fine 


int, and electrified by being placed upon the prime 
Eondicior ofe machine; cach of te points wil gee 








off stream of electricity, and the wires will revolve 
backward with considerable rapidity. An apparatus 
consisting of wires terminating in points, and havin, 


balls annexed to them, to represent the planets, 
may be constructed so a3 to revolve when electrified, 
and thus to imitate the planetary motions. Such an 
apparatus has been called an electrical orrery. When 
the transfer of electricity takes place betweeu smooth 
surfaces of a certain extent, no difference can be 
perceived in the nature and appearance of the spark, 
whichever be the position of the negative surface. 
‘But in the of electricity thi ints, the 
efiect is considerably modified by the species of 
electricity with which the bodies are 3.08, 
in other words, by the direction in which the fluid 
moves. When the electric fuid is escaping out of a 
pointed conductor, the luminous aj fs that 
of diverging streams, forming what is termed a 
final of fight, and resembling the laments of 

When, on the contrary, the electric fluid is 
entering into the pointed body, the light is much more 
concentrated at the point itself, having a resemblance 
which, if any streams appear, they are 
sposed like radi, and equally so in all directions. 
‘This difference in these two appearances may be em- 
wloyed, on many oceasions, as a useful criterion of 

1e species of electricity, at least, which is passi 

from ono ooirhictor lo abolher, If'not of the sbeolune 
direction of its motion. For if a needle be presented 
to an electrified body, the appearance of a star on the 
needle will show that the electricity of that body is 
positive ; while, on the contrary, a luminous brush 
gm the needle will indicate that ie body is negate, 
‘These observations seem to indicate the emanation 
of some material fluid from the positive, and its recep 
tion by the negative point. It has, accordingly, 
been urged, as an in favour of the Frank 
Tinian theory. ‘The diverging lines on one side, and 
their reflections on. the other, represent exactly the 
paths of flowing out as from a pipe, and 











Irged forward by 8 force which gives them wach & 
projectile velocity as to prevent their spreading cnt 
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ELECTRO-DYNAMICS=-ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 
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ne 
whereas the elements uf the moderns are reganied as 
simple, merely in respect to the present stute of the 
art of analyzing bulies, ‘The progress of chemical 
science, for several centuries past, hs mainly con- 
sisted in carrying still farther the analysis of bodies, 
and in proving those to be compound, which lind 
befure been thought elementary. See Chemistry. 
ELEPHANT... This well known and sagacious 
animal belongs to the onler of pachydermata, oF 
thick-skinned animals. Demarest recognises two 
Tecent species, the Asiatic (H. Indicws), and the 
African, (E. Africanus) ; of which the former is the 
largest, niost readily domesticated, and best known, 
There are also several extinct species, whose remains 
fare met with inalmost every part of the world. Few 
qualrupeds have attracted more attention from man- 
Kind than the elephant. Formed as it were for the 
service of man in warm climates, it possesses every 
Autcibute that can render it useful. It is strong, 
active, and persevering, and so docile and sagacious 
to be trained to almost any service. It is_nut 
‘easy to convey in words a distinct idea of the form 
of any auimal. Wonls, it ix true, muy assist the 
igupination in recalling forms whi which already 
foniliar ; but no ion, however clear and pre- 
































cise, can give the mind tat strong and distinct | i 


impression of a new image, which is made by the 
reality, or even by a representation. This difficulty 
is peculinrly felt in attempting to describe the ele- 
lis eyes are extremely small, his ears very 
large and pendulous, ‘The whole form is awkward, 
the’head being large, the body thick, and the back 
much arched ; the legs are very clumsy and shape- 
Jes, the feet slightly divided into, or, more properly, 
with, five rounded hoofs; the tail is some- 

wrist like that ofa bog, and fringed a the extremity 
by a few very thick, long, black hairs. ‘The akin is 

















wandering from place to place, 
furnished with the largest tusks, pat 
the heai!, and are the trst ty face eve 
swimming over any large river, the) 
and seek a proper landing place 
young elephants, clinging to each 
their trunks, whilst the remainder of 
bring up the rear. ‘These animals bt 
beew eagerly hunted. Some of thet 
been employed to Kill them or take th 
tion. The Hottentots in South Africa 
tin balls: this chase is attended with o 


t; for, with every ution tha 
he sagacity of the elephant often 











sugar canes, of which food the eleph 
and impregnate them with poison. . 


horseback, in the following manner : 
‘ed, mount the same horse, 


and the armed man slips fr 
Side, and, whilst the elephants sivet 
with the’ horse, he divides the tend 
with s single blow, and thus disal 
he is despatched by lances. “Brace. 

‘They ure also taken alive in pisfall 
into enclosures ; in either case they | 
though regularly, for a few days 
phants are employed to engage the 
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ELGIN MARBLES—ELIO. 


the style of architecture prevalent in the fourteenth 
century, when it was rebuilt. It was first founded 
early in the thirteenth century, on the seat of the 
diocese of Moray, being translated hither from 
Spynie, by bishop’ Andrew ; but in 1390 it was 
burned down, vith the whole city, by an earl of 
Buchan, termed the Wolf of Badenoch. About the 
year 1414 it was rebuilt ina style of great magnifi- 
ence, and from what of it still remains, it must have 
been a large and splendid edifice in the Gothic style, 
£264 feet in length and thirty-five in breadth, exclusive 
Of the two side aisles, which were each eighteen feet 
wide, It had five towers, one at each corner of the 
church, and another in the centre, 198 feet high. 
“The great west door is twenty-four feet high and the 
same width: the window above this door is twenty- 
seven feet high and nineteen broad. In the east 
gable was a row of five windows, each ten feet high 
nd two broad ; above these were five more, each 
seven feet high; and over the whole a circular 
window ten feet diameter. The chapter-house of 
the cathedral is still entire, a most beautiful apart- 
ment, being an n with seven windows, thirty- 








aaoahlp 


exch side, within 
walls, The whole, when entire, must have formed 
one of the most superb structures in the 
Elgin possesses an excellent academy, at 
above $00 scholars attend ; it has also & well-con- 


Ja thirty-seven feet, 


which 


ducted hospital for patients, founded by a Mr Grey, 
and an institution for the education of youth and 
support of old age, founded by a Mr Anderson, & 
ative of the place, who, a few years ago, bequeathed 
about £70,000 for that purpose. 

‘The parish of Elgin extends ten miles in length, 
by six in breadth, with a fertile soil, and a flattish 
surface rising gredualy lato the Black Hilla. On 
Lady Hill, not far from the town, are the ruins of a 
royal fortress, which is known to have existed in the 
reign of William the Lion. 
founded a Dominican priory here. and John Innes, in 
1479, another for Observantines. Population of town 
and parish in 1831, 6,130. 

ELGIN MARBLES, the name given toa splendid 
collection of basso relievos and fragments of statuary, 
which were brought from the Parthenon of Athens 
to England, by Lord Elgin, in 1814. ‘They were 
Mfveretrds perchowad bye Betich pasliamsat for 
£35,000, and are now to be seen in the British 
Museum, The Elgin marbles are some of the 
finest remains of ancient art, and offer the richest 
field for study. In the Vatican are casts in plaster 
of these superb relics. Casts have been made, also, 
for Wurtemberg, Russia, and other states. The 
largest prt of them ninety-two pieces) are from the 
Parthenon of Athens, and were, perhaps, executed 
from designs by Phidias. Such an im) collec- 
tion of antiques has, of course, drawn 
publications. The learned Visconti wrot 
the Elgin marbles (London, 1816), and an official 
report was drawn up from the notes of this accom- 
plished scholar, which contains the opinions of most 
of the first sculptors and painters of our age, res- 
preting these statues, expressed in the strongest 
terms of admiration. 

ELGINSHIRE. | See Moray. 

EL-HARIB; a territory in the north-west of 
Africa, to the south of Morocco, to which it is tribu- 
tary, important as the stopping-place of caravans 
passing from Timbuctoo, through the desert, to the 
north-west of Africa. El-Harib is two days’ journey 
west from the territory of El-Drah, and one to the 
cast of the tribe of the Trajacants, and is situated 
between two chains of mountaing, which extend frosa 





‘Alexander IL., in 1234," 
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east to west, and separate it, towards the north, 


from the empire of Morocco. ‘The principal wealth 
of the inhabitants consists in the great quantity af 
camels which they breed, and which, in the wet 


season, produce abundance of milk for their susten- 
ance. Moors of El-Harib carry goods for the 
merchants of Taflet, El-Drah, &c., on their camels, 
to Timbuctoo and other places. ‘They return with 
gold and slaves, which they sell in Morocco. The 
inhabitants of El-Harib consist of eleven tribes of 
Mohammedans, filthy to excess, and are much 

‘and ‘despised by the wandering Berbers 

their other neighbours. 

ELIANUS, See .Elianus. 

ELIAS. See Elijah. 

ELIJAH; a prophet, who lived in the reign 
Abab, king’ of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, ‘The prophet rebuked both these kings for 
their idolatry, and at last succeeded, by his miracles, 
in abolishing it. Instead of dying im the common 
way, he ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot, His 
successor was Elisha. His history is related in the 
First and Second Books of Kings. According to 

Jews 


of 





this prophet by Christians and 
curious will find specimens of these in Bayle. 

ELIO, Francisco Xavier,a Spanish soldier, who, 
having distinguished himself in the Spanish war 
against Napoleon, was appointed by the to 
be captain general of the provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, during the early part of the revolution im 
South America. He had to contend with Liniera 
and Artigas particularly; and was attacked and 
besieged by the lntter in Monte Video. The siege 
being prosecuted by Rondo with every prospect of 
success, Elio implored the assistance of the Brazilian 
government. An auxiliary force of 4000 Portu- 
guese was preparing to relieve him, when the fear 
of their approach induced the patriots to close with 
the propositions fur peace made by Elio. ‘This was 
in 1811; but Elio was again besieged the next year. 
‘Meanwhile he was succeeded by don Gaspar Vigudet, 
and returned to Europe. Upon the return of Ferdi: 
nand VII., Elio was one of the first to declare in 
favour of absolute monarchy, and contributed effice- 
ciously to the revolution which overthrew the 
regency and the cortes of Cadiz. He was rewarded 
with, the appointment of, eapiaingeneral of the 
kingdom of Valencia, which he governed with all the 
extremity of fanatical rigour. A disturbance in the 
city of Valencia gave him occasion to inflict upon 
the friends of liberal institutions, indiscriminately, a 
series oferuelies shocking to humanity. | His career 
of atrocity lasted upwar of a year, when it was 
cut short by the revival of the constitution of Cadi 
in March, 1820. Elio proclaimed the new order 

hings, and prepared to submit to it, yet would have 
‘been Killed by the populace, but for the intercession 
of the count of Almodavar.’ He was imprisoned in 
the citadel, where he remained until May, 1822, 
without a conclusion of his trial, At that time, he 
was implicated in a movement of part of the garrison 
in favour of absoluti He was immediately 
brought to trial before a military commission, for this 
‘new crime, and unanimously sentenced to the punish- 
ment of death, which was inficted September 3, 1822, 
‘When the invasion of the French restored Ferdinand 
to absolute power, the greatest honours were paid to 
the memory of general lio, Hi eldest son received 
the title of marguis of Fidelity, and his full pay as 
veral was coutinued to his widow and children, 
he judges, also, who condemned him to death, were 
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ELLIOT—ELM. 


duties of the office, The bookseller Hone, having 
iblished three well known dies on the Chris- 
tian religion, was tried on the indictment for the 
first before Abbot, for the two others before Ellen- 

Both judges, in their to the 
jury, declared the’ publications to be libels ; yet the 
Jury returned a verdict of not guilty, and the specta- 








‘tors manifested their satisfaction by applause. This | papers 


event had an unfavourable effect on lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s already feeble health, and, after a long sick- 
ness, he resigned his office in 1818. He died De- 
cember 13th of the same year, at the age of seventy 
years. Lord Ellenborough enjoys a high reputation 
for legal ability. 
ELLIOT. See Eliot 
ELLIPSIS; 1. in grammar and rhetoric; the 
‘omission of one or more words, which may be easily 
supplied by the imagination, "It is used to ex 
passion, or for the sake of conciseness. The latter 
is particularly the case in familiar phrases. 2. In 
mathematics ; one of the conic sections. (See Cone.) 
Kepler discovered that the planets describe such a 
curve in revolving about the sun. It presents to 
the eye at once variety and ity, and is, there- 
fore, preferred by painters to the circle for the out- 
line of their pictures. Two points in the -longest 
diameter have this peculiarity: the sum of two 
straight lines drawn from them to any point in the 
circumference is always the same, to whatever point 
they are drawn. On this is founded the usual method 
of describing an ellipse. Ata given distance on the 
plane on which the ellipse is to be described, fx two 
ins, A and B, and pass a string, A,B,C, round them. 
pubes Keep the string stretched 
i by a pencil C, and move 
the pencil along, keeping 
ue _£ 1 ES + the string atthe same ten- 
sion, then the ellipse E 
CGLFH will be de- 
scribed. A and B are 
the foci, D the centre, E F the major axis, and G H 
the minor axis, D A or D Bis the eccentricit 
the ellipse. If from any point L in the curve, a line 
LK be drawn toa drawn to the end 
of the axis EF, then will L K be ordinate to the 
axis EF, nding to the point L ; and the por- 
tions EK, KF, into which L K divides the major 
axis, are said tobe the abscissa to the ordinate LK. 
ELLIPTICITY OF THE TER! 
SPHEROID. See Degree, Measurement of. 
ELLIS, Groros, an ingenious writer, was a native 
‘of London, and educated at Westminster school and 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He obtained an office 
under government during the administration of Mr 
Pitt, and was secretary to lord Malmesbury, in his 
embassy to Lisle, in 1797. He was one of the junta 
She Rolin, and wrote» pretce nls nd apps? 
jolliad, and wrote & , Hotes, and aj 
dix to Way's translation from the French of Le 
Grand’s Fabliaus ; besides which, he published Spe- 
eimens of the early Engiah Poets, wth an Historical 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Engli 
and Language, 3 volumes &vo; and Specimens of 


























early English Metrical Romances, 3 vols. 8vo. ‘The 
through several edi- 


two latter works have 
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London, and died in 1776, aged about sixty-five. He 
was for some time for the colony of West Flo- 
rida and the island of Dominica. Among his works 
is a posthumous one, entitled The Natural History of 
many curious and ‘enormous Zoophytes, 

1786. He was author of an ig essay on Bri 
tish and Irish corallines, and also of many valuable 

in the Philosophical Transactions. 

ELLORA. See Elora. 

ELLWOOD, Tuomas, an early writer among the 
Quakers, was born in 1639, at Crowell, near Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, where he received such an education 
as the humble circumstances of his parents would 
afford. In his 21st year, he was induced to join the 
society of Friends, by the preaching of one Edward 
Burroughs, and he soon after published his first 
Pisce, ‘entitled An Alarm to the Priests, or 

fessage from Heaven to wam them. He subse- 
quently became reader to Milton, with whom he 
improved himself in the learned languages, but was 
soon obliged to quit London on account of his health, 
In the year 1665, he a lodging for Milton 
at Chalfont, Bucks, and was the occasion of his 
writing Paradise Regained, by_the following obser- 
vation made on the return of the Paradise Lost, 
which the poet had lent him to read in manuscript : 
“Thou hast said much of paradise lost, but_w! 
hast thou to say of paradise found?” In 1708, he 
published the first part of Sacred History, or the 
Historical Parts of the Old Testament, and, in 1709, 
Sacred History, &c., of the New Testament ; which 
production was well received, and is still held in 
Some estimation. His other works are numerous ; 
tmong them, Davidels the Life of David, King of 

israel, a poem, which is more distinguished for piety 
than poetry. “He died in 1713, aged seventy four, 
His life, written by himself, affords many interesting 
particulars of the history of his sect. 

ELM. The species of elm (u/mua) are trees or 
shrubs, with alternate rough and simple leaves, and 
fascicles of small, inconspicuous flowers, which appear 





of | before the foliage. About twenty species are known, 


all inhabiting the temperate parts of the northern 
hemi . E 
‘The American or white elm is found from the forty- 
ninth to the thirtieth parallel of latitude, is abundant 
inthe WesternStates, and extends beyond the Miseis- 


| spp, but attains it oftiest stature betmeen lt. 42° 
ani 


46°; here it reaches the height of 100 feet, with 
a trunk four or five feet in diameter, rising sometimes 
sinty of seventy feet, when it separates into a few 
primary limbs, which are at first spproximate, or 
cross each other, but gradually diverge, difusing on 
ail sides long, arched, pendulous branches, wich 
fat in the ar. Ighas been pronounced by Micha 
“the most magnificent vey le of the temperate 
tone.” "Its woe is ot mech esteemed, 

The red or slippery elm is found over a 
extent of country in Canada, Missouri, and 3s far 
south as latitude 31° ; it attains the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, with a trunk fifteen or twenty inches in 
diameter; the wood is stronger and of a better 


wuality than that of the white elm, is employed in 
Sonstetetin houses, and is for blocks. Th 
leaves and Bark yield an a mucilage, to which 


‘it owes its name, and which is a valuable remedy in 
coughs, and especially in dysentery and other bowel 
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ELZEVIR—EMBALMING. 


most beautiful meadows alternated with pleasmt 

yes; @ serene and cloudless sky was spread over 
Hem, and a sof, celestial light shed a magical 
brill ‘over every object ; the heroes there re- 
newed their favourite sports; they exercised them- 
selves in wrestling and other contests, danced to the 
sound of the lyre from which Orplieus drew the 
most enchanting tones, or through odori- 
ferous laurel groves, on the smiling banks of the 
Endanus, in delightfal vales, or in meadows watered 
by limpid fountains, amid the warbling of birds, 
‘sometimes alone and sometimes in company ; 8 per- 
ppetual spring reigned there ; the earth teemed three 
times a-year; aud all cares, pains, and infirmities 
were banished from those huppy seats. (For the 
origin of the fable, see Cemetery.) ‘The voluptuous 
description of the gardens of Armida, in ‘Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, is an imitation of the ancient 
ideas of the Elysian felds,—'rhe Parisians have cal- 
Jed one of their favourite gardens and principal places 
of amusement Champs-Elisées. 

ELZEVIR, or ELZVIER. This family of prin- 
ters, residing at Amsterdam and Leyden, is cel 
brated for beautiful editions, principally published 
from 1595 to 1680. ‘The best known are Louis, 
Malthew, Isnec (associated with Buonaventura), 
John and Daniel,at Amsterdam and Leyden, Bo- 
sides these was Peter Elsevir, at Utrecht, who has 
done less for the art. Louis was the first printer 
‘who made a distinction between the consonant wand 
the vowel «. Abraham and Buonaventura prepared 
the small editions of the classics, in 1¢mo and 
16mo, which are still valued for their beauty, and 
correctness, Daniel was one of the most active of 
this family. Although the Elsevirs were surpassed 
in learning, and in Greek and Hebrew editions, by 
the Stephenses (Etiennes, printers and booksellers 
ari) they were unequaled in their choice of 
wor in the elegance of their typography. 
Their editions of Virgil Terence, the new Teeta- 
nent, the Psalter, &c., executed with red letters, 
are masterpieces of typography, both for correciness 
and beauty. Several catalogues of their editions 
have been published : the last is by Daniel (1674, 
12mo), in seven parts, much increased by the ad- 
mission of foreign works, See Brunet’s Notice de la 
Collect. d' Auteurs, ete. p. les Elzev. ia the Ath vol. of 
the Manuel du Libraire. 

EMANATION, EFFLUX (from the Latin ema- 
mare, to issue, to flow out, to emanate). Philoso- 
phical systems, which, like most of the ancient, do 
not adopt spontaneous creation of the universe 
by a Supreme Heing, frequently explain the universe 
by an eternal emanation from the Supreme Being. 
‘This doctrine came from the East. ‘Traces of it are 
found in the Indian mythology, and in the old Persian 
or Bactro-Median doctrine of Zoroaster. It hada 
powerful influence on the ancient Greek philosophy, 
as may be seen in —In theology, the 
doctrine of emanation is the doctrine of the ‘Irinity, 
which regards the Son and Holy Ghost, &c., a 
effluxes from the Deity himself. 

EMANCIPATION. See Catholic Emancipation. 

EMANUEL THE GREAT, king of Portugal, 
ascended the throne in 1495." During his reign 
were performed the of discovery of Vasco 
da Gama (1497), of Ci 1500), of Americus 
Vespucius (1601 and 1508), and the heroic exploits 
of Albuquerque, by whose ‘exertions a passage was 
found to the Kast Indies (for which the way was pre- 

by the discovery of the cape of Good Hope, in 
1486, by Bartholomew Dias), the Portuguese domi- 
Bion in Goa was established, the Bratils, the Moluc- 
cas, &e., were discovered. “The commerce of Por- 
‘togal, under Emanoel, was more prosperous than st 
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any former period. The treasures of America flowed 
into Lisbon, and the reign of Emanuel was just] 
called “the golden age’ of Portugal.” “He. died 
December, 13, 1521, fifty-two, deeply la- 
mented Bf hie vuhjecte; bat hated by’ the Moors, 
whom he had expelled, and by the Jews, whom he 
had compelled to submit to baptism. As a monu- 
ment of his discoveries, Emanuel built the m 

at Belem, where he was buried. He was a fri 

to the sciences, and to learned men. He left Me- 
moirs on the Indies. 

EMBALMING ; to embalm, to éll and surround 
with aromatic and desiccative substances any bodies, 
particularly corpses, in order to preserve them from 
corruption. ‘Ihe ancient Egyptians were the inven 
tors of this art. Other people, for example, the 
Assyrians, Scythians, and Persians, followed them, but 
by no means equalled them init. ‘The art was 
erated very much from the high of perfection 
‘at which it stood among the ancients; perhaps because 
the change in religious opinions and customs has made 
the eml ing of the dead less frequent. Inmodern 

reons are occasionally em- 
balmed; but this process does not prevent corruption. 

‘The intestines are taken out of the body, and the 
brains out of the head, and the cavities filled up with 
a mixture of balsamic herbs, myrrh, and others of 
the same kind; the large blood-vessels and other 
vessels are injected with balsams dissolved in spirits 
of wine ; the body is rubbed hard with spirits of the 
same kind, fee. Gee Mummies.) ‘The ancient 
Egyptians removed the viscera from the large cavi- 
ties, and replaced them with aromatic, saline, and 
bituminous substances, and also enveloped the outside 
of the body in cloths ‘impregnated with similar ma- 
terials, "These were useful in preventing decompo- 
sition and excluding insects, until perfect dryness 
edn 


took place. 
set ete, tines, odin hava heen 

ig time by embalming, especially when they have 
remained at a low and uniform temperature, and have 
been protected from the air. The body of Edward I. 
was in Westminster abbey, in 1807, and in 
1770 was found entire. Canute died in 1036; his 
bony was found very fresh in 1776, in Winchester 
cathedral, ‘The bodies of William the Conqueror 
and of Matilda his wife were found entire at Caen, 
in the sixteenth century. Similar cases are not un- 
frequent. 

In many instances, bodies not embalmed have 
bbeen preserved from decay merely by the exclusion ot 
the air, and the lownese of the temperature. Impreg- 
nation of the animal body with corrosive sublimate 
appears to be the most effectual means of preserving 
it, excepting immersion in spirits, The impreg- 
nation is by the injection of a strong solu- 
tion, consisting of about four ounces of bichloride 
of mercury to a pint of alcohol, into the blood-res- 
sels, and, after the viscera are removed, the body is 
immersed, for three months, in the same solution, 
afier which it dries easily, and is almost. imperish- 
able. Wet ione, or those immersed in alco. 
bol or oil of turpentine, iast for an indefinite time. 

Messrs. Caprou and Bonifsce, two celebrated 
chemists of Chaillot in France, have recently made 
‘an important discovery, by which they can preserve 
the human in a manner to any hi 
therto jsed. By a process which they keep 
secret, and to which they have given the name of 
“ Momification ;” they have succeeded, after expe- 
rimenting for many years, in 90 modifying and per- 
feetng the known proces of preserving bodies, wx 
to reduce them to mummies, leaving all the forms 
unaltered, All the elements of nition 
which show themselves tn the haman body #9 soon 
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EMPEROR—ENAMELING. 





iunperial crown with that of t 
it was for mauy centuries considered necessary to be 
crowned nt Rome, in order to be formally invested 
with the title of emperer. For reasons too many to 
be enumerated here, the idea that the bishop of 
Rome was the highest spiritual ruler, and the em- 
ror of the holy Roman empire (or of Germany), the 
ghest temporal sovereign, was gradually developed. 
One reason undoubtedly was, that the German or 
‘Teutonic tribes were actually in the beginning of the 
aniddle ages, the ruling people in most couniries of 
Europe ; but many other reasons, particularly » 
strange confusion of the universal empire of Rome 
‘with the universal empire of Christendom, and the 
idea of a universal church, as an organited society, 
to be supported, of course, by a temporal power, c 
tributed much to give this idea currency. 

‘The impartial historian caunot doubt, that in the 
barbarous period of the middle ages, the authority 
Of the pope was beneficial to Europe, and almost the 
sole support of civilization ; but it'would be hard 
to say whiat advantage Germany derived from takin 
part, ex officio, in all the quarrels of Europe, 
froni that unfurtunate desire of possessing temporal 
authority over Italy, which has been one of the chi 
causes of her inferiority to some other states of 
Europe, in respect to the developement of her po- 
litical institutions. As the emperor was considered 
the highest temporal officer in Christendom, all the 
other states were regarded as dependent upon hi 
‘some of these, therefore, to show their independence, 
made claim to the imperial diguity, although they 
id not assume the ttle ; a, for instance, the s0v- 

igns of Castile, France, and England. 

the eastern empire having been finally overthrown 
+ by the conquest of Constantinople, in 1453, the im- 
perial dignity in the Fast became extinct. ‘The sul- 
tans, who succeeded the emperors, have never re- 
ceived, in official language, the title of emperor. 
‘This title was adopted in Russia by Peter I., in 1721, 
Dut the right of the Russian sovereign to its posses 
sion was not acknowledged by the German empire 
until 1747—by France in 1745, and by Spain in 1759. 
‘Napoleon adopted the old idea of an empire, as 0 
neral union of stntes under the protection, or at 
fest politcal preponderance, of one powerful wate 
the political system of a balance of power, had proved 
insufficient to maintain a general peace, and Henry 
1V.’s plan of a great European confederacy held out 
no prospect of permanent tranquillity. Napoleon 
crowned himself as emperor in 1804. In 1806, the 
German empire, 1000 years old, became extinet, and 
the German emperor, Francis Il., adopted the title 
of Francis I., emperor of Austria, ‘The French em- 
pire was destroyed in 1814, by the peace of Paris, 

Great Britain is considered as an empire, the crown 
is imperial, and the parliament is styled the Jmperial 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland; Wut the 
ing himself has never adopted the imperial title, 
though this measure was proposed in parliament in 
1904. 

‘The sovereigns of Siam, China, Japan, and ‘of 
Fes and Morocco, are often, though with little pro- 
Priety called emperors, 

At the coronation of the German emperors, princes 
and kings appeared as servants; the emperor pro- 
mised to do justice, to be an upright sovereign, to 
consult the good of his subjects, to protect the church, 
to defend the empire, to be the guardian of widows 
and orphans ; and not until the assembled people 
had replied to the question, « Will you submit to tis 
sovereign and prince, and obey hin ?”” with shouts 
of Yes, Yes (Fiat, fat, flat), were the unction and 
coronation (of which Goethe gives a description in his 
‘account of his life) performed. Formerly it was only 
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the coronation of the sovereign as German king, that 


took place at Frankfor, in Germany. ‘This wa fo 
lowed by the imposition of the crown of Lombardy, 
an iron circle, made of a nail reputed to be from the 
cross of Christ, set in gold ; and finally by the coro- 
nation as Roman emperor, performed by the pope in 
Rome. But, from time of Maximilian I., the 
German emperors were crowned in Germany only. 
‘fier the fall of the French empire, a large number 
of persons in Germany, without organization or set 
tled plan, desired the restoration of the German em- 
Bite, The Germans, from a want of practical know- 
fedge, then lost an opportunity of taking one step 
towards securing personal liberty, by wasting the 
time in vague declamation. ‘That party, particularly. 
who wished for the restoration of the empire, talked 
of a glory, power, and happiness which had never 
existed ; they were actuated by indistinct historical 
recollections, and phantoms of their own creation, 
tui not few by ‘her aitoratical predilections, 
‘A worse model of government, anda more perplexed 
political system, than the late German empire, can- 
not be contrived. 

EMPIRIC, in medical history (from the Greek 
word luwusic, experience) ; an appellation assimed 
by a sect of physicians, who contended that all hypo- 
thetical reasoning respecting the operations of the 
animal economy was useless, and that. observation 
and experience alone were the foundation of the art 















-, inmodern medicine, is applied 

to a person who sells or administers a particular drug, 

‘or compound, as a remedy for a given disorder, with- 

‘out any consideration of its different stages, or de- 

grees of violence, in different constitutions, climates, 

Gr seasons, For empirc philosophy, see Experimental 
losophy. 

EMS ; ‘a celebrated watering-place in the duchy 
of Nassau, on the river Lahn, ‘The environs are 
beautiful. ' As early as 1583, it was used asa water- 
ing-place. ‘The mineral waters at Ems are warm— 
from 70° to 118 Fabr.; they are of the saline class, 
containing large quantities of carbonic acid gas, and 
are used with mi effect in chronic catarrhs, pulmo- 
nary complaints, diseases of the stomach, arisin, 
from phlegm and acidity, gout, and some diseases of 











the urinary vessels, See Di Heiguelen =u Ems, 
Coblents, 1821, by Vogler. Near Ems is a grotto, 


similar to the del cane, near Noples, the va- 
urs from which cause asphyxia. About 50,000 
les of the water of Ems are sent away annually. 
EMULSIONS ; a term applied to the imperfect 
solutions of the fixed vegetable oils in water. They 
are obtained by rubbing the seeds affording these 
oils with water, to which a little sugar has been 
ENAMELING (from enamel, formed by a junction 
of the ble particle en—borrowed by us from 
the French, who. had taken it from the Latin ém 
and the old English word amet, taken from the 
Email of the French, both signifying the material used 
in overlaying the variegated works which we call 
art of variegating with colours laid 

upon or into another bod ‘a mode of painting, 
with vitrified colours, on gold, silver, copper, Xc., 
and of melting these at the fire, or of making curious 
works in them at a lamp. This art is of so great 
antiquity, as to render it difficult or impossible to 
trace it to its origin, It was evidently practised by 
the Egyptians, from the remains that have been ob- 
serveil on the ornamented envelopes of mummies. 
From Egypt it passed into Greece, and afterwards 
ito Rome and its provinces, whence it was probably 














introduced into Great Britain, as various Roman an- 
Uiguiies have been dug up in diferent parts of the 
island, particularly in , in which enamels 
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ENCHORIAL—ENCYCLOPADIA. 


cups, &c., are finished and covered with beautiful 


foliage, arabesques, Kc. 
ENCHORIAL, or ENCHORIC (fom the Genk 
is, in, and yee, country.) The ans empl 
dierent alphabets in writing hieroglyphic, hieralic, 
(used by the priests) and enchorial (sel fr the com: 
mon purposes of life, and hence called also epistolo- 
graphic and demotic. ‘Thus, on the Rosetta stone 
there are three inscriptions, one in the bieroglphical 
the Greeks called iyzige 
iuuere, and one in Greek characters. Doctor 








‘8 term used in German and French, 
to denote a place or country which is entirely sur- 
rounded by the territories 

several peity duchies and pr 
of Prussia. It is easy to con 
sion and dificulty in the administration and in 
the imposition of duties must be caused by such a 
local situation. {t has always been a source of 
disputes, which have been finally settled by trea- 
ties. 

ENCLOSURE ; a fence, wall, or hedge, or other 
means of protection and security, surrounding land. 
Countries in general lie open, with nothing but banks 
and ditches to divide the lands of the husbandmen ; 
but in Britain each farm is divided from others by 
hedges and feuces, and the farms themselves are 
broken into small enclosures. In France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, &c., the lands still remain unenclosed, 
in large, open fields. Enclosures pleasantly subdivide 
the labours of the farmer; and, by restraining the 
exercise of cattle, they occasion them to get fat 
auch sooner. 

ENCRATITES ; abstinent, or self-denying. See 
Gnostiz 

ENCRINITE. See Organic Remains. 

ENCYCLOPADIA, or CYCLOPEDIA. This 
word, formed from the Greek, but not a native com- 
pound of that language (which uses instead, byatniuer 
cadiia, wailtia iv windy, also lyniara prhinare), 
originally denoted the whole circle of the various 
ranches of knowledge which were comprehended by 
the ancients in a liberal education (the artes liberales 
of the Romans ; see Arts.) The distinction between 
the words Encyclopedia wt Cyelo;edia is almost too 
nice to be comprehended. Mr Bowyer, the learned 
printer, however, says, that the proposition en makes 


the meaning of the term more pres for Cyclopedia 
aci 








may denote “the instruction ircle,” whereas in 
Encyclopedia, the proposition determines the word to 
be from the dative of eyetus, ‘instruction in a circle.” 
At a later perio, the word was applied to every 
tystematic view, cher ofthe winl extent of human 
knowledge (universal encyclopedia), or of particul 
departments of it (particular or partial encyclopedia). 
‘The want of such general surveys was early felt 
and, as knowledge increased, they became still more 
desirable, partly for the purpose of having a systo- 
matic arrangement of the sciences, in their mutual 
relations, partly for the readier finding of particular 
subjects ; and, for these two reasons, such works 
‘were sometimes philosophically, sometimes alphabeti- 
cally arranged. The spirit of compiling, which pre- 
vailed in the Alexandrian school, soon let to atten 
remotely allied to this, and Varro and Pliny the el 
among the Romans, composed works of a similar kind 
(the former in the lost works, entitled Rerum humana 
rum et divinarum Antiguitates, and Disciplinarum 
Libri IX., thelatter in his Historia naturalis). To these 
may be added the later collections of Stobwus, and 
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ber of cyclopedias of particular sciences, called 
Summa, or Specula (e. g. the Summa Theologica of 
‘Thomas Aquinas), but also a Universal Encyclopedia, 
such as had never been seen before. The indefati 
gable Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais (Bellovacen- 
sis), about the middle of the 13th century, exhibited 
the whole sum of the knowledge of the middle ages, 
in a work of considerable size (Speculum historiale, 
naturale, dctrinale, to which an anonymous author 
added, some years later, 8 Speculum morale, in & 
similat form), in extracts from the works of the 
writers of the time ;—a real treasure to the inquires 
into the literary history of the middle ages, and not 
without value in itself in many reapects (¢. g. for the 
light which it throws on profane criticism). The 
latest edition was published at Douay, in 4 vols. folio, 
In the 17th century, the works, by no means with- 
out value, of Matthias Martinius, professor and reo- 
tor inthe gymnasium at Bremen (Idea methodica et 
brevis Encyclopedia sive adumbratio Universitatie, 
Herborn, 1636), and of John Henry Alstead (Kacy 
clopedia vii Tomis distincta, Herboru, 1620, 2 vols, 
fal.) were followed by those of the illustrious Bacon, 
Iu ‘these works, not, indeed, very voluminous, but 
in deep and acute thinking (his Noown Ore “me 
Scientiarum, frst published, London, 1620, fol. ; and 
De Augmentis Secintiarum, English, London, 1605, 
4to, Latin, London, 1638, fol.), he laid the founda- 
tion of a cyclopeedia full of the most profound ingul- 
ries, and the boldest anticipations, which his own age 
was not capable of understanding. 
Since his time, a multitude of encyclopadias have 
ared, but none of them have the purely scientific 
n of Bacon, and all relate either to the instruc- 
‘of the young and uninformed (Chevigny, Le 
Science des Personnes de la Cour, de |’ Epée, et de la 
Robe, 5th edition, by H. P. de Limiers, Amsterdam, 
INIT, 4 vols; J.-E." Wagenseil, Pera Librorum 




















juvenitium, Altorf, 1695, 5 vuls.), or are intended 


fas books of reference for the learned. —Amoa 
greatest works of earlier date would have 
reckoned the Galeria de Minerva of Cornelli, had it 
been completed according to the original plan, It 
was to have uppenrei in 45 folio volumes, of which 
only seven were published (Venice, 1696). See 
Keyssler's Travels, vol. i. 1196. More successful, 
at least in being brought to ® completion, was the 
Grosse volistandige Universallexicon aller Wiss 

ten und Kuaste (Grand Universal Lexicon of all the 
‘Arts and Sciences), commonly called Zedler's, from 
the peron who conducted it (Halle and Leipsic, 
1732—50, 64 vols ; Supplement, 1751—1754, 4 vols. 
fol.); but it has,on the whole, little merit, and is 
succeseful only in some particular branches, as, for 
instance, in genealogy. 

‘Of the English works of this kind, which deserve 
notice, are 1. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, or a Universal 
Dictionary of Ans tn Sciences —a ‘work which has 

‘throu several editions. 2, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Oe ‘this there have been seven editions, 
all published in Edinburgh. ‘The first edition came 
‘out in 1788, 10 vols. 4to; the 4th in 1810; the 
Suh in 1815; the 6th in 1828, in 20 vols. ; and the 
7th, with supplement incorporated, commenced pub- 
lishing in 1839, under the editorship of Mr Macvey 
Nope 8. Rea’ Crepe, 9 vol, o,f 13 
pars, with supe parts, numerous 
pend larly this & the moe. complete 
department, parvcularly, thi most _compl 
work of the kind which we have, 4. Edinburgh 
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ENDEMIC—ENFILADE. 


es the island of New Guinen from New Hol- 
Find about thirty ‘miles in extent from N-E. to 
S. W., and about fifteen broad, except at the en- 
trance, where it is less thon a league, being nur- 
rowed by the islands. A bank runs across it’ from 
north to south, about half a mile, where the depth 
of water, at three-quarters ebb, was fuund to be 
three fathoms, 

ENDEMIC (from 1s and izes, prevailing among 
the people). ‘This name is otten’ applied to diseases 
which attack the inhabitants of a particular district 
‘or country, and have their origin in some local cause, 
‘as the physical character of the place, where they 

vail, or in the employments, habits, and mode of 
living of the people, Every purt of the world, 
every climate, "and every couutry, hes its, peculiar 
eudemics. ‘Thus the tropical and warm climates are 
subject to peculiar cutaneous disorders, eruptions of 
various kinds, because the constant heat keeps up a 
strong action of the skin, and draws the humours to 
the surface of the body. In northern climates, erup- 
tions of the skin occur, but they are of a diferent 
Kind, Thus in all the north polar counties, espe- 
cially in Norway, a kind of leprosy, the radesyge, is 
prevalent, arising from the coldness and humidity of 
the climate, which dispose the skin to such disorders. 
Hot and moist countries generate the most violent 
typhus and putrid fevers; the West Indies and 
some of the American seaports, for instance, produce 
the yellow fever. Places in # more dry and elevated 
situation, northern countries particularly, are peculi- 
arly subject to inflammatory disorders.” In coun 
tries and districts very much exposed to currents of 
wind, especially in mountainous places, we find at all 
seasons of the year, rheumatisms, catarrhs, and the 
‘whole train of complaints which have their origin in 
‘a sudden stoppage of the functions of the skin, In 
large and populous towns, we meet with the most 
umerous instances of pulmonary consumption, In 
places that are damp, and at the same time not 
warm, e. g.,0n marsiies and large rivers, intermit- 
tent fevers are prevalent. In cold and dump coun 
ties, like England, Sweden, and Holland, the most 
went cases uf croup occur. 
iseases which are endemic in one country, may 
also uppear in others, and become epidemical, if 
the weather and other physical influences resemble 
those which are the causes of the endemic in the 
former place ; the climate being for a time trans- 
ferred, as it were, from one to the other. Thus, 
for instance, we find the croup sometimes, during 
wet and cold weather, appearing in high situations ; 
intermittent fevers sometimes in places where they 
‘occur rarely for years, and then again attack great 
numbers ; putrid and’ malignant typhus fevers rage 
in all countries occasionally, and so of the rest. 

Endemic disorders, in some circumstances, be- 
come contagious, and thereby spread to other per- 
sons, and may be transplanted to other places, the 
Situntion and circumstances of which “predispose 
them to receive these disorders. This is known by 
the sad experience of the migrations of diseases, the 
spreading of the leprosy from the Oriental countries 
to Europe, &c. It is useful to inguire into the en- 
demical circumstances of countries districts, and even 
cities and towns ; some precautions may be thereby 
suggested to escape the sickness, or to obviate the 
unwholesomeness of the situation of the place in 
question. As, for instance, the physician ot pope 
Clement XI.,’ Lancini, procured the draining und 
drying cf the marshes about Pesaro; and the diseases 
which had arisen from the exhalations of these 
marshes immediately ceased. It is also very favour- 
able to the cure of obstinate disorders, for the inva- 


Iid to remove to a climate oppused to his particular 
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complaint. ‘Thus, it is customary in this country fo 
people attacked with pulmonary complaints to trav 
to the Sonth of France, and especially to the neigu- 
bourhood of Nice, the ‘climate of which is incompar- 
able. So it is of advantage to the consum tive ta 
exchange the unwholesome city air, full of dust and 
fine particles of sand, for the pure aumusphers o! the 
couniry. And so of other disonlers. 

ENDIVE. ‘The wild succory (cichorium intybus) , 
is perennial, branching, and nbout two feet high, 
the leaves oblong lniceolate and runcinate, a lite 

















hairy on the nervures ; the fowers axillary, gemi- 
tate and nearly sessile, of a blue colour, ond resem 





ig in size and form those of the dandelion 
wise belongs to the same natural family, compo- 
sia. The wild succury contains a milky juice, and 
thas been frequently employed by physi¢iuns as & 
tonic and aperient : when blanched, its bitterness is 
very much diminished, and in this ‘state it is eaten 
in soups or as a salad, particularly in France, as it 
was formerly by the sncient Romans: it is niso ex- 
tensively cultivated in ttaly for fodder, and the root 
‘when roasted, hus been used as a substitute for 
coffee. ‘Ihe endive (C. endivia), is perhops only 
a cultivated variety of the former plant, from which 
it differs in being annual, more elevated, and ha 
ing smooth, entire, or dentated leaves, rarely lobed, 
and in its flowers being sume of them sessile, and 
others upon long peduncles: it is considered 
France one of the best esculents, and is eaten in 
salads, ragonts, as a pickle, &e. 

ENDYMION ; according to some, a huntsman, 
according to others, a shepherd, and scconling to & 
third account, a king of He is said wo have 
asked of Jupiter, whom many have called his tathet, 
eternal youth and immortality. His brauty excited 
passion even in the cold Diana, and hence he has 
served in all ages as an ideal of loveliness, and 
Diane's love to him as that of the temlerest afiec- 
tion. He is most generally conceived as sleeping in 
the wood, where tie mild rays of the moon kiss his 
slumbering eyes. See Diana. 

ENEAS. ‘See .Encas. 

ENEID. See Firgil. 

ENESIDEMUS. See .fnesidemus. 

NFIELD, Wittiaw, LL. D., a dissenting di- 
vine, of great learning, and amiable character, was 
born at Sudbury, in 1741. He was educated for the 
lssenting ministry, at Daventry, and. in 1768, was 
chosen pastor toa congregation at Liverpool, where 
he published two volumes of Sermons. in 12mo, and 
a collection of Hymns and Family Prayers, which 
were well received. In 1770, he became resident 
tutor and lecturer on belles-lettres, at the acudemy 
at Warrington, where he remuined for several years, 
and published’ several works, incluling his well- 
known Speaker. Here he also drew up Institutes 
of Natural Philosophy, theoretical and experimental, 
Afver the dissolution of the ncademy, he accepted 
invitation to preside over a congregation at Nor- 
wich, In 1791, he published his Abridgment of 
Bruckers's History of Philosophy, 2 vals. 410, x 
clear and able performance; and subsequently 
Joined with doctor Aikin and others in the Generut 
Biography, 10 vols, 4to. He died in 1797, in his 
‘fty-seventh year. 

ENFILADE (from the French enfiler), in the 
military art, is used in speaking of trenches or 
tions, which may be scoured by theenemy's shot slong, 
the whole length. In conducting the approaches at 
a siege care must be taken that the trenches be not 
enfiladed from any work of the pluce. In the famous 
‘battle of Zorndorf, a shot from a Prussian battery, 
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‘enflading a Russian square, killed or disabled thirty 
men, 
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ENGHIEN. 


and such representations were made to him, 
that a special council of state was convened for in 
vestigating this subject, where the chief justice, 

guier, acting minister of police, read a report on 
the state of things within the country, and ‘Talley- 
rand, minister of foreign affairs, another report, on 
the state of things without the country, connected 
with the conspiracy. Fouché attended by particular 
invitation, not being a member, but having displayed 
superior alent as well as seal in tracing the con- 
spirucy : Talleyrand’s report closed with a propos 
tion to seite the duke of Enghien at Ettenheim, and 
Dring him by force into France, for examination. 
"The object was to confront him with the two fol- 
lowers uf Georges, and ascertain whether he was 
the mysterious personage in the habit of calling om 
him, a0 before mentioned, At this time, Pichegra's 
presence in France was unknown ; he was supposed 
to be in London, where he had been. ‘The proposi- 
ion to violate the nedtral territory of Baden, and 
forcibly carry off the object of suspicion, was warmly 
contested by Cambaceres, then second ‘consul, but, 
being put to vote, was adopted by the council of 
state, Bonaparte, who did not know the duke of 
Enghien, either by name or character, and was far 
from being inclined to groundless suspicions, left the 
hole mauagement of his afr to tose to whose 

partment it belunged. Such was his practice on 
SiP*accudons "For®intance, Bourse aye, he 
would declare in council, where the discussions were 
perfectly free, “Gentlemen, I am here under your 
tuition: take care to set me right, as I shall act on 
your information and impulse. Woe be to him that 
misleads me.” 

‘The onder for the arrest of the prince was issued 
to general Ordener ; he was also ordered to arrest 
Dumouries, who was supposed to be with the 
prince, a mistake arising fri the German pronun- 
ciation of the name of Thumery, 8 companion of 
the prince. General Ordener, who was sent to 
Strasburg, transerred the duty of seizing the duke 
and all his suite to a major of the gendarmerie. 
‘This officer having, by means of his soldiers, ascer- 
tained the situation of the house which the prince 
inhabited, surrounded it on the night of March 17, 
1804, with from 3 to 400 soldiers and gendarmes. 
‘The duke at first wished to defend himself; but the 
force was too great to be opposed, and thus the duke 
and Thumery, who had been taken fur Dumouries, 
colonel Grundstein, lieutenant Schinidt, an abbé 
named Weinbrunn, and five domestics, were seized 
and carried prisoners to Strasburg. ‘This was done 
with such celerity, that the prisoners were not even 
allowed time to dress themselves. 

Barly upon the eighteenth, the escort set off with 
the duke for Paris, and as’ they arrived, towards 
erening, upon the ‘iwenteth at the gates of the 

pital, they received au order to couduct their 
Py hung to Vincennes, where he arrived exhausted 








wt and fatigue and just as he had dropped 
asleep, he was awaked, at eleven o'clock at night, 
to his tial.” The troops, which were 
marched io Vincennes on this occasion, were com- 
mapled by Savary He found s court-martial, on- 
sistin, Hullin, the presi together 
with fve colonels, and a capiain, who was secreiary. 
He was accused of having borne arms against 
gents of that county and ep t 
ts ‘country, and supplied them 
‘with means of maintaining connexions in the interior 
of France; of having put himself at the head of a 
band of nmargents ane other persons, collected 
from Baden and Freyburg, and paid by England; of 
having hed communications with the of 
, to excite insurrection in the neighbouring 
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departments; and of having aided in the plots 
fgnins the life ofthe frst consul. To these 

duke answered that he had always commanded 
the vanguard of his grandfather, the prince of Condé, 
that he had a peusion of 125 guineas a month 
from England, his only meons of living : that he never 
knew Pichegru,and was glad that he did not, if what 
was said of him was true. ‘The charge of having 
had any part in the conspiracies against the life of 
the first consul he repelled with indignation. At the 
end of the minutes of his answer, he placed a notein 
his own hand-writing, at the suggestion of the cap- 
tain. (the official accuser), requesting an 
interview with the Grst consul: “My name,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘iny rank, my way of thinking, and the 
horrors of iny situstion, induce me to hope that he 
will not refuse my request.” 

Though nothing was proved against the prince, no 
witnesses being brought against lim, he was executed 
the next moming at six o'clock, in the fosse of the 
castle. ‘The prince met death with the greatest com- 
posure, Several circumstances have been related 
Tespecting his execution, as that a lantern was tied to 
his breast to direct the aim of the suldiers ; that he 
gave a lock of his hair to one of the soldiers to carry 
to the princess de Rohaut, and that an officer snatched 
it away with the words, “No one shall receive the 
‘commissions of a traitor,” and many other particulars, 
somie of which have been proved false, and some are 
‘ot authenticated. 

Very different accountshave been given of the con- 
duct of Bonaparte in this afair. ‘Thus it has been 
‘said that Josephine and Hortense entreated him to 
fyere the life of the prince; that Crmbaceres and 
Berthier represented to him, in the most pressin} 
manner, the uselessness of this bloody measure, pr] 
that he seemed disposed to yield to them when the 
news of the prince’s death arrived; accorling to 
oihers, he would not listen to the entreaties and 
representations of his wife and of his friends. On 
the other hand, it is known to every impartial inves- 
tigator, that Napoleon was for from being of a cruel 
disposition, that he was never deaf to prayers for 
mercy, if the great interests of France allowed him 
to listen to them. He pardoned most ofthe pers 
implicated in the conspiracy of Georges ; he pardon- 
ed the prince of Hatsealy he ‘offered pardon even to 
‘Staps, the young assassin at Schonbrunn ; in short, 
proofs enough exist to show that his disposition wis 
the opposite of cruel, 

The narratives of several persons concerned in the 
duke's death, tend also to exculpate Bonaparte. 
Savary, duke of Rovigo, informs us in his Mémoires, 
that the consul heard, through him, of the executioa 
of the prince with amasement, and greatly regretted 
it, The count Réal, counsellor of state, then 
of Paris, and therefore charged with the police of 
that city, declares the same. “He has asserted in the 
United States, where he has lived a time,* thot 
Napoleon did nut know of the executian of the duke 
until afver it hnd taken place, and that he learned it 
with amazement from Savary’s mouth, and that the 
consul ha intended tose the prince at bert. 

agrees wit following statement, wi 
we have'from the most authentk source. Joseph, 
the beatae of ‘he consul, found, him, after 
catastrophe, much affected, and highly indignant 
thowe persoba whom he soe of favag ocasioned 
this catastrophe, He regretted much that he bad 
lost s0 fine an opportunity of doing an act of mercy. 
Even long aftr, in conversation with his brother, Be 
frequently alluded to this sad event, and, with’ hie 
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ENGHIEN—ENIGMA. 






Individuals have accused each other ; 
ling to the words of Louis Bonnparte, 
Leu, in his Réponse) ceite affaire est loin 
détre éclaircie. Count Mullin accuses Savary of, 
ud himself of the irregularity of the pro- 
ng ignorance respecting the forms of 
‘martial. Savary accuses Talleyrand, most 
positively, of ‘the whole crime, and, it caunot be 
denied, inakes it plausible. [is motive is said to 
lave been to precipitate the first consul into an act 
which should stain him with Bourbon blood (with 
whi leyrand and many others were themselves 
stained), so as to prevent him from becoming a 
second Monk, and restoring the Bourbon hi, of 
course, would have ruined ‘alleyrand. ‘Talleyrund, 
‘on the’ other hand, defended himself in a letter wo 
Louis XVIIL, on this subject, with which the king 
was fully satisted. History, we trust, will eventually 
fix the guilt on the name to which it belongs. 

‘As for Napoleon, we cannot but believe that he 
actually considered the duke of Enghien guilty of hav- 
ing plotted agninst France (he could not imagine him 
‘so insane as to live on the frontier of France without an 
object); probably, also, of having been concerned in, 
cor at least acquainted with, the conspiracies of| 
Georges, &c. at Paris; that he therefore believed the 
duke might be sentenced to death by the court marta; 
but, at all events, intended to pardon hit, (for such 
a pardon would not only have accorded with Napo- 
ieon’s disposition, but have been serviceable. to his 
peter); that, however, others, 

desire to please the first con- 

































the duke’s death, or from some otlier motive, hast- 
ened the execution ; that Bonaparte, justly, was 
then unwilling to have it supposed that'sich uh set 
could be committed against his will, as he was just 
forming a government, and establishing order ii its 
different departments, and the belief in his power 
was indispensable ; and that he fnally thought. it 
beneath his dignity to accuse his servants, ou his 
death-bed, preferring to take the odium upon himself, 
pleading in excuse the emergency of the times, rather 
than to throw it upon others, who could not plead 
this excuse, and who, probably, would find means 
to exculpate themselves afier his death ; particularly, 
as the chief accusation would probably have been 
against Talleyrand, who had just hetrayed him, 60 
that a charge then preferred might have looked like 
an act of revenge. As to the illegality of 
2 person on tie territory of another and 
Power, the first consul must have thought hime 
suificiently excused! by the plots constantly detected 
against his life, and the immense danger in which he 
Ninclt ann the yeage of France were placed. 
‘This was a matter,” says Napoleon at St Helena, 
“between the French government and that of 
Badeu.”* 
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We will only observe, in conclusion, that the per- 
supposed to be the duke of Enghien, 





son who 
and to visit G es at Paris, was Pichegru. The 
consequences of the death of the young prince were 


not favourable for Nayoleon, except, perhaps, that it, 
struck the conspirators with fear, aud may thus have 
prevented some new conspiracies. But in Fra cr 
where the prince was respected for bravery, al 

classes were afflicted, and the friends of the first con- 





revolution, the chief trait of which was opposition to 
the feudal’system, exclaimed loudly against it. ‘The 
court of St Petersburg went into mourning, and made 
the duke’s death a point of diplomatic’ discussion, 
‘The execution of the duke of Enghien was 1 fruitful 
source of libels and falsehoods against Napoleon, 
repeated so ofien, that the opinion of many is still 
iniuenced by them ; and we have given so much 
space to Ute consideration of the subject, from its 
important bearing on the history of Napoleon. After 
the restoration of the Bourbouis, a monument was 








erected to the memory of the unfortunate prince in 
the chapel of Vincennes, by the king of France and 
the chambers. 


‘The works which afford the meat, Information respect 
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inded rurasut 
130, the baron de Afatthiaa, who was 
he when the death of the duke of Es 


ENGIA ; an island near the const of the Monray 
in 9 gulf to which it gives name ; anciently cal 
.Bigina (q. v.), <Enone aml Myrmidonia; about 30 
tiles in circumference, but rendered by rocks nearly 
inaccessible, except on the N. W. [thas nc harbours, 
and but one town, which contains ubout 800 inhabi- 
tants. In it are seen the remains of a temple dedi- 
cated to Venus, and another dedicated wo Jupiter, 
25 miles 8.8. W. Athens; lon. 23° 35' E.; lat, 
87° 42''N. 

ENGIA, curr or (anciently Saronic Guif); 
gulf on 8. E. coast of European Turkey, so called 
from the island situated in it; about sixty miles in 
length from N. W. to S. E., and twenty-five in 
breadth, at the mout 
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